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PREFACE, 



XT was my wish, when entering upon 
the execution of the following work, to 
adopt a plan which, in its arrangement, 
should be productive of novelty, and 
in its various branches, fertile in lite- 
rary discussion; which should, in fact, 
though occasionally digressive in its 
parts, preserve a perspicuous unity of 
design, and a mutual subserviency in all 
its departments, 

I have therefore, urged by the hope 
of succeeding, in some degree, in thiSi 

VOL. 1. B 
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ii PREFACE. 

arduous attempt, divided my volumes 
into ji'ce parts, and again subdivided 
these into Essays. 

The first part, embracing but one 
essay, and which may be considered as 
introductory to the whole, contains, 

General observations on periodical 
writing, its merit and utility, and on the 
state of literature and manners in this 
island at the commencement of the 
Tatkr, in 1709. 

The second part, including every 
thing relative to Sir Richard Steele, is 
branched into six essays. 

1. A Biogrs^phicfd Sketch of Steele. 

2. Observations on his Style. 

3. On his Taste s^nd Critical Abilities. 
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PREFACE* 111 

4. On his Invention, Imagery, and Patho3. 

5. On his Delineation of Character and on 

his Humour. 

6. On his Ethics and Morality. 



The third part also, which is employ- 
ed on the character and writings of 
Addison, receives a similar arrange- 
ment, viz. 



1. A Biographical Sketch of Addison. 

2. Ohservations on, and Specimens of, the 

Progress of English Style, and on the 
Style of Addison in particular. 

3. On the Origin and Progress of English 

Criticism, and on the Critical Abilities 
and Taste of Addison. 

4. On his Humour and Comic Painting. 

5. On the Introduction of Oriental Imagery 

into Europe, and on the Fable, Imagery, 
and Allegory of Addison. 

6. On the Moral Tendency of his Periodical 

Writings. 
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The fourth part, consisting of three 
essays, is occupied by, 

Biographical and Critical Sketches 
of the Occasional Correspondents of 
Steele and Addison; 

And the Jifth and last part delivers 

Observations on the EiFects of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, on. the 
Taste, Literature, and Morals of the 
Age. 

To preserve the requisite unity in a 
plan of this kind, I have thought it ne- 
cessary to place Steele and -Addison 
veiy conspicuously on the fore-ground* 
They were the fathers and founders of 
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PRErACE. V 

Periodical Writing; and round them, as 
round two mighty orbs, must be arrang- 
ed in just order, and with a subser- 
viency due from inferior luminaries, the 
numerous literati who, however slightly 
in degree, have contributed to heighten 
the lustre of the system to which they 
were attached. 

In pursuance of this idea, I have 
given the Lives of Steele and Addison 
upon a scale more extended and diffuse 
than has hitherto been attempted, col- 
lecting from every quarter, and from a 
multitude of books, a considerable mass 
of scattered information, much of which 
had not been previously combined in 
any single narrative. With this collec- 
tion of facts, I have endeavoured td 
unite such reflections and inferences 
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as the incidents appeared to suggest; 
aware that, in biography so well known 
as that of Steele and Addison, much of 
the novelty to be hoped for and ex- 
pected must take its rise from this 
source. 

With regard to the Occasional Cor- 
respondents,and who in number amount 
to more than thirty^ I have chosen, I 
flatter myself, the only plan which the 
limits and nature of my undertaking 
would admit. To have entered at large 
into their biography would have stript 
the work of all symmetry, integrity, and 
proportion; and the lives of Swift, of 
Pope, and of Young, who contributed 
so liftle in quantity to periodical com- 
position, must have contained a body of 
criticism on productions totally extrin- 
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PREFACE. VU 

sic and irrelevant to the subject of illus- 
tration. I have dwelt, therefore, at no 
great length on the biographical part 
of this division; and, in general, accord- 
ing to the number and importance of 
the papers of the respective individuals; 
reserving, with few exceptions, the ma- 
jor portion of each article for that pro- 
vince which more immediately falls in 
with the unity and spirit of our design 
— the critical consideration of their 
contributions. 

I trust also that, with a view to con- 
sistency and propriety, the criticism 
employed on the productions of Steele 
and Addison, bears the same propor- 
tion, in length and elaboration, to that 
expended on the assistant literati, which 
it is intended the department of biogra- 
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phy should exhibit. It is here, indeed^ 
if any where, that I may possibly be 
charged with too excursive a flight into 
the regions of criticism ; but such is the 
important light in which the periodical 
writers must be contemplated in the 
annals of English Literature, whether 
we consider their style, their genius, or 
their moralitj'^, that I am induced to 
suppose no discussion, however copious, 
if it lead to a more just and accurate 
appreciation of their merit, can be un* 
favourably received. 

It was under this conviction, that in 
the essays on the style and critical 
powers of Addison, I have ventured to 
present the reader with views of what 
had previously been effected in these 
branches of pur literature. Hence the 
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progress of English style and criticism, 
their gradual improvement, and their 
obligations to the elegant pen of our 
author, will, I hope, be evolved in a clear 
and satisfactory manner. 

The introduction of oriental fable, 
and especially of the fictions of Arabia, 
into Europe, and this island, appeared 
to me so intimately blended with a very 
favourite province of Addisonian litera- 
ture, as to require little or no apology 
for a cursory detail of the means which, 
from an early period, had been employ- 
ed to create a taste for thisj wild but 
interesting imagery. The digression 
struck me, indeed, as sufficiently war- 
ranted by Addison's acknowledged love 
for these productions, and by the great 
influence which his example exerted in 
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rendering them still more popular and 
pleasing. 

It has been my endeavour that the 
commencing and concluding essay 
should powerfully assist toward binding 
the parts into a whole; the former^ 
after a dissertation on the origin, the 
merit, and utility of periodical writing, 
stating the situations of manners and li- 
terature in this island, j&rei?ww^ to theap- 
pearance of the Tatler ; the latter^ the 
salutary effect which this and the two 
succeeding series of papers ultimately 
produced on every rank of society, and 
every department of elegant litera- 
ture. 

Such is the outline of the plan I have 
adopted; how far it is calculated to 
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PREFACZ. Xi 

answer the purposes for which it was 
constructed, with what success it has 
been filled up and supported, and whe- 
ther its extension to the Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, and Idler, would be desirable, 
must be determined by the opinion of 
the public, 

I cannot conclude this Preface, with* 
out adverting to the beauty and accu- 
racy of the edition of the Periodical 
Writers, which accompanies these Es- 
says ; an undertaking on which I feel 
myself perfectly at liberty to expatiate, 
it having been entirely and exclusive- 
ly under the superintendance ,of Mr. 
Sharpe^ to whose tajste and indefatiga- 
ble attention every lover of the fine 
arts must acknowledge no inconsidera- 
ble obligation. 
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XU PREFACE. 

It is impossible, indeed, whilst view- 
ing the decorations of the British Clas- 
sics, to speak but in terms of admira- 
tion. Whether we consider the art, the 
genius, and inventive powers discover- 
able in the conception and execution of 
the designs, or the delicacy, the high 
finish and richness of the engravings, 
this edition most undoubtedly sur- 
passes any effort, on the same scale, yet 
produced in this country. 

On a work thus conducted, at an ex- 
pence enormous on the part of the Pub- 
lisher, and with an energy which not 
only aims at supporting its primal me- 
rit, but looks forward to the attain- 
ment of superior excellence in each suc- 
ceeding volume, I would call the atten- 
tion of those whose taste and opulence 
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PREFACE. XUl 

point them out as the patrons of art and 
elegance. 

It becomes the spirit of a great and 
high-minded nation, whose sons, in de- 
fence of liberty and social order, have 
rushed forward with an enthusiasm un- 
equalled in the annals of glory, to foster, 
amid the thunder and convulsions of war, 
the efforts of fancy and of taste— so shall 
we teach the foe who threatens us with 
ruin and devastation, with slavery men- 
tal and political, that, calm and collect- 
ed in the tempest, and reposing on her 
strength,Great Britain looks round with 
conscious safety; alike resolved to curb 
the fury of ambition, and to cherish the 
genius of her isle. 



Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
Nov. 1, 1804. 
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ESSAYS^ 

BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 



PART L 



ESSAY. . 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PERIODICAL WRITING, 
ITS MERIT AND UTILITY, AND ON THE STATE OF 
LITERATURE AND BANNERS IN THIS ISLAND AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE TATLER IN 1709. 



JO EW contrivances have been found more effec- 
tual toward correcting the foibles and lighter 
vices of mankind, or better calculated to diffuse a 
taste for literature and refinement, than the pe- 
riodical publication of short essays. To compre- 
hend the intricacies of speculative science, or to 
relish the elaborate productions of genius, re- 
quires not only the education of many years, but 
much subsequent leisure through life ; and such 
are the necessary duties assigned to Man, so much 
of his time is occupied in the mere preservation 
of existence, that there are not many, even in the 
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most civilized state of society, who, by inheriting 
property, enjoy aa exemption from personal la- 
bour adequate to the pursuit; neither among 
those thus privileged is it common to find many 
who possess the ability or inclination to improve 
the opportunities which opulence has bestowed, 
either in extending the limits of knowledge, or 
expatiating in the fields of imagination. To every 
one, however, whatever may be his rank, some 
portion of leisure is allotted, and it is of infinite 
importance to the happiness and prosperity of so- 
ciety that that leisure be properly employed. 

In a country just rising into consequence by 
commercial efforts, where, with the exception of a 
few individuals devoted to an academical or pro- 
fessional life, the higher and middle classes are but 
little acquainted with the pleasures and advantages 
of literature, where to form the character of the 
gentleman no more grammatical knowledge is re- 
quired than may be found in the common mecha- 
nic ; it will be in vain that attention is called to 
philological enquiry or studied exhortation. On 
men busied in the acquirement of wealth, merely 
for its own sake, or revelling in the grossest sensuali- 
ties, no formal display of the value of science, or the 
beauty and utility of virtue, can be supposed to 
produce much effect. Under these circumstances 
it should be our endeavour not to present the solemn 
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OW PKRtOmCAL WRITING. 17 

disquisition or scholastic tome, but to insinuate^ 
under the garb of entertainment, a relish for and 
a love of letters, and to meliorate or remove by 
ridicule those minuter vices and follies on which 
neither law nor religion has fixed. It was in this 
stage of society, when refinement and general 
knowledge had made a very partial progress, that 
our earliest periodical papers were written ; when 
the chief difficulty was to induce the gay, the 
thoughtless, and the busy, to read even a short 
essay. He who would have trembled at the idea 
of commencing a volume, mustered courage, how-» 
ever, to peruse a single sheet, which terminating 
the subject discussed, and occupying no greater 
portion of time than could conveniently be spared 
during the intervals of business or dissipation,- of- 
fered attractions which no publkration in the gene- 
ral walk of literature had hitherto displayed. To 
allure those who were not otherwise to be acquir-^ 
ed, politics were at first mingled with the miscel- 
laneous matter, until the attention being by various 
means once gained, and the heart and imagination 
awakened, all the benevolent purposes which these 
admirable compositions were intended to effect, 
were* at length happily obtained. 
^ To introduce, therefore, and support a taste for 
elegant literature; to paint virtue in her mostal- 
luring'form ; to inculcate attention to the deceit 

VOL. I. c 
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cies, p]:opnedes, and minuter graces of do^ettio 
life, and to dissipate by well-tunied ridicule and 
humour those fashionable follies and lighter shade« 
of vice which, though apparently trivia^, under* 
mme the foundations of our happiness, form the 
legitimate obje<?ts of a periodical paper. That 
these, however, may produce their full effect, no 
common rate ability is demanded on the part of 
the author. To beauty, accuracy, and vivacity of 
composition, must be added strength of imagina^ 
tion and versatility of style; The tale, the alle*- 
gory, the vision should relieve or clothe the dry^ 
ness of didactic precept ; and the pages animate4 
by the glow of sentiment, or the brilliancy of de-r 
scriptiop, should be succeeded by the smile oi aar 
tire, and J the pleasantries of comic painting* 

Mere fancy and erudition, however exalted or 
however profound, will be found unequal to th« 
production of awork such as we have now describe 
Qd. The labour of the closet, where taste is not 
wanting, may indeed accumulate and display with 
critical acufn^n the beauties of a Homer or a Vir- 
gil, or m^^y raise an original fabric, tjie offspring 
of luxuriant imag^natioa; but in vain shali we seek 
for that intimacy with the humaa h^rt, that just 
discriminatiou.of chanicter^ so yitally essential to 
th^ popularity and utility ofarperiodkial paper^ 
^pr these ^ 9#thpriBU9tba.ye mwi inthe nioi^ 
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ky world Ground him, and marked wfth a penor 
trating tye the differort classes asid indiyiduah of 
manldiidy in order to select witii j od^ent, for cenr 
sure or for praise, thar More prominent features^ 
and with a view toward fumisbing that dramatic 
form which alone can give birth to Ike exquisite 
conceptions of humour. 

A series of papers thus constituted, and forming 
a whole, replete with wit, fancy, and instruction, 
has been proved by long experience not oidy the 
inost usefol but diemost interesting and popular of 
publications. Each sex, every rank, and every 
stage of society have been alike amused and benev 
fited by these productions. Courtesy, etiquette, 
and dress, as well as morals, criticism, and philoso* 
phy, have learnt to obey their dictates, and many 
important trudis, many sage lessons for life, have, 
by approaching under the disguise of a trivial and 
fosfaionable topic, found their way to, and made 
their due impressioh'mpon, those whom no other 
channel could reach. 

• Even in the present age, when literature is to a 
jeertain degree difiused through almost every de- 
partm^t, and when refinement nearly bordersupe^i 
excess, essays eonstrocted in the original maiM 
•tttl charm. Though the mdeiie^, thegrosen^ 
aad improprieties, which called forth the wit- dtf 
^ liwectiVB- of dar <ia]?fy*esiB^riitB,nO')ont^r eidH^^ 
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there b still a most abundant crop of petty vice 
mid folly, of vanity and affectation, whichj though 
assuming a more polished surface, as loudly de- 
mands excision. Our manners too, though somo- 
what softened dowti and amalgamated by the pro- 
gress of civilization, still bear strongly the markis 
of individual modification, and still furnish to the 
attentive and experienced observer numerous ori- 
ginal and high-wrought characters ; whilst, at the 
same time, the taste for cadence of period and har*- 
mony of style, for the luxuries of fiction and the 
elegancies of critical discussion, now so widely dis- 
seminated, presents an ample field for variety and 
grace. In proof of these remarks it may be ,' ob« 
served, that fromi the first appearance of the Tatler 
to the present day> no ipeiiod has been absolutely 
devoid of periodical essays ; and it can with equal 
justice be^rmed, that they form a most splendid 
and highly valuable branch of our national litera- 
ture. The greatest masters of our language,- the 
classical writers of their age,- have exerted the 
noblest efforts of their genius, and afforded us tha 
fiiHest specimens of their bomposition, whilst em- 
pk^y^d in the execution of those beautiful designs, 
wlUieh.9 if considered for a moment in the light of 
bigbly-fijaisbed pictures, how vividly do they ex* 
press, the sEtyle mi, manner .of their respective ar^ 
H9i$X. In Add-on we discern the amisnity iikn4 
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id^al gtace of Raphael ; in Johnson the strength 
and ehergy of Michael Angelo ; in Hawkesworth 
the rich colouring and warmth of Titian ; the le» 
gerity and frolic elegance of Albani in the produc- 
tions of Moore, Thornton, and Colman ; the pa- 
thetic sweetness of Guido in the draughts of Mac- 
kenzie; and the fertility and harmonious colouring 
of Annibale Caracci in the vivid sketches of Cum- 
berland. 

From such an assemblage of diversified excel- 
lence, he must be fastidious indeed who receives 
not the most pleasurable emotions ; and incapable 
of instruction, if he leaves it not a bettemora wiser 
man. The grave, the gay, the -old, the yoiuig> 
will here find something to arrest attention, and to 
awaken curiosity ; to excite the smile of harmless 
mirth, or draw forth the tear of pity ; to illuminate 
the page of ancient times, or to invigorate Ae pur- 
suit of virtue. Such is the useful variety with which 
these writings teem ! " When I hold a volume of 
these Miscellanies,'' observes an elegant author^ 
**. and run over with avidity the titles of its con- 
tents, my mind is enchafnted, as if it were placed 
among the landscapes of Valais, which Rousseau 
.has described with such picturesque beauty* I 
fancy myself seated in a cottage, amid those 
mountains, those vallies, those rocks, encircled by 
the enchantment^ of optical illusion. I look and 
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behoM at once the unii^d seatons. ^ All climate* 
in one place, all seasons in one instant.' I gaee 
at. once on a hondred rainbows, and trace tbe 
romantic figures of the shifting clouds. I seem to 
be in a temple dedicated to the service of th« 

Goddess of VARIETY*" * 

The invention of a paper calculated for general 
Instruction and entertainment, abounding in ele« 
gant literature, appearing periodically, and form-* 
ing a whole under an assumed name and chamc- 
ter,.ia, without doubt, to be ascribed to this coun- 
tcy;, and confers ^oi it £k:» small degree of honoun 
*fi» TATLEE pres^^ifti to Europe in 1709 the first 
Intimate modd. Som&yei^rs previous indeed to 
the publicatioa of this work ^ere had appeared 
teVeral politioal, controversial, and theological pe<^ 
nodical papers, the offspring of faction and pole^ 
mios, insulated, devoid of character, unity, or sound 
literature^ a^d which seem to have been founded* 
Hirith scarcely an improvement, upon the common 
newspapers of the day. As early as the reigns of 
James and Charles the First these vehicles of po- 
litical ii^onnation became known, and probably 
owe theit origin totiie Dtitch, as in Carew^s Survey 
of Commll, pa^ 12^ published in l602, the 
M€nnttiu»€r(jdMdgicuSf a Dutch newspap^iv ts 
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-ititotioned. This example was speedily followed 
by successive English Mercuries, which appeared 
nnder the titles of Mercuriiu Julkusy Rusticua^ 
X!mcuSfPMicus, Poliiicus^Src. multiplying during 
the prevalence of the civil war when party and 
prejudice were at their height These were sue* 
ceeded in l679 hy the " Observator^ of X/Estrange, 
« periodical paper^ written wiA the view of de- 
fending the King and his Court against thie charge 
of popery. It reached three volumes folio, and was 
» dropped in l6S7. Near seventeen years elapsed 
before another attempt was made on a similar 
plan, the ^' Rehearsals^^ of Charles Lesley com- 
mencing only in 1704. They were pubUshed at 
first once, afterwards twice a week, for the sjpmce 
of seven years^ were written in the form of 
dialogue, and were entirely confined to the state 
•f public aflairs. Contemporary with this produc- 
tion of Lesley came forward, under a periodical 
dre^, and of a kind far superior to «ny thing 
wiiieh had hitherto appeared, the '* Review^ of 
Paniel De Foe, a man of undoubted genius, and, 
who, deviating from the acciUtbmed route, had 
chalked out a new path for himself* This first 
number of this paper was printed on the mnc" 
teenth of February, 1704, in quarto, and was re- 
peated every Saturday and Tuesday until March, 
1705, when^ from the encouragement it received. 
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Thursday was added to the former days of publi- 
cation, and thus it continued to visit the public: 
.thrice a week until its termination in May, 1713, 
forming, at its decease, nine thick volumes in quar- 
to. The chief topics were, as usual, news foreign 
«,nd domestic, and politics; to these, however, 
were added the various concerns of trade ; and to 
render the undertaking more palatable and po- 
pular, he, with much judgment, instituted what 
he termed, perhaps with no great propriety, a 
" Scandal Club,' and whose amusement it was to 
agitate questions in divinitj, morals, war, lan- 
guage, poetry, love, marriage, &c.^ The introd ac- 
tion of this Cluby and the subjects of its discussion, 
it is obvious, approximate the Review much nearer 
than any preceding work to our first classical 
model. Yet borne down by the rude mass of 
temporary and uninteresting matter, defective in 
unity of design and delineation of character, it 
appears, notwithstanding its more varied form, to 
have soon sunk into oblivion; and perhaps in the 
present day^ as a late biographer has conjectured, 
a complete set of De Foe's Reviews is no longer 
in existence. 

Such were the abortive attempts at periodical 
composition before Steele hqd planned his admir' 

• Vide liliB of D« Foe bf Chalmerf, p. 21. SS. 7S< 7** 
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able papers. To correct ludicrous folly, however, 
by ridicule, to regulate the decencies and duties of 
mutual intercourse and conversation, to abash vice, 
to encourage literature, and to attain variety by 
'multiplicity of subject, had been the aim of many 
writers in various nations long anterior to the birth 
of the Tatler. These productions Were either dis- 
sertations, dialogues, or unconnected essays, pub- 
lished in volumes, and totally wanting that pecu- 
liar form and association, that dramatic cast and 
union which have rendered the genuine periodi- 
cal paper so singularly interesting. Yet as the 
views of these writers in the formation of their 
works were, in many respects, similar to those 
which immortalized an Addison or a Steele, were 
not unfrequently productive of the best effects, 
and may have furnished numerous data and hints 
to their more polished successors, it will be neces- 
«ary, ere we proceed, and in order fully to esti- 
mate the briginality of the periodical authors, to 
notice, in a cursory way, the labours of these pre- 
vious Essayists. 

Notwithstanding the few specimens which have 
descended to us from the wreck of ancient litera- 
ture, it would appear from the Preface of Aulus 
Gellius, that they delighted in miscellaneous com- 
position. He has enumerated no less than twenty- 
nine titles of works of this description then exist- 
ing among the Greeks and Romans; and if their 
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contents in any degree corresponded with the in* 
vitiiig sound of many of the appellations chosen 
to distinguish their pretensions^ it is greatly to be 
regretted that time has not spared them. ^' Some 
of these,*' saysGellius, " were cfelled* The Muaes,^ 
others 'Sylvse:' one man calls his book ' Miner- 
va's Robe/ another, * The Horh of Amalthea.' 
One i» termed * Honey-combs/ another * Pas* 
tures,' another * My awn Readings,' another 
^ Ancient Readings/ another * Flowrets,' anothei* 

* Inventions/ This man names his work ' Lights/ 
that * Tapestries/ others are called * Pandects/ 
« Helicon/ ' Problems/ ' Manuals/ ' Small 
Arms/ some also are stiled "^ Memorials/ * Prac* 
tical Hints/ * Leisure Amusements/ and * Les- 
sons/ We meet also with * Natural History/ 

* Various History/ * The Parterre/ ' The Or- 
chard/ and ' Common Places/ imany have caH-* 
ed their books, * Miscellanies / nay, solne have 
been stiled/ Moral Epistles,' others * Epistolary 
or Mixed Questions,' with various other appella- 
tions/' • To these we may add the " Attic Nights" 
pf the author of the catalogue just given ; which, 
though sometimes too philological and abstruse for 
general readers, yet abound with instruction, en- 
tertainment, and curious enquiry. The latter part 
of his preface may with propriety be addressed to 

* Beloe^f AnliM OeUinsi Aotkor'i Vrehxe, p. 4i 
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all who not only attempt the perusal of the Attic 
NightSy bat who Approach, without due qualifica- 
tion of head and heart, any effusions of genius and 
taste. " It will be far better," he remarks, " fof 
such as have neither enjoyed pleasure nor be^ 
stowed pains in reading and writing, but who arc 
immersed in scenes of riot, or the cares of bus^ 
ness, to go their way from these Nighti, and seei^ 
out for themselves other amusements. It is an ol4 
proverby 'A jay has no concern with music, nor 
a hog with perfumes;' but that the ill-humour 
and invidiousness of certain ill-taught people may 
be still more exasperated, I shall borrow a few 
verses from a chorus of Aristophanes; and what 
be, a man of most exquisite humour, proposed as 
« law to the spectators of his play, I also recom- 
mend to the readers of this volume, that the vuV* 
gar and unhallowed herd^ who are averse to the 
sports of the muses, may not touch, nor even ap> 
preach it.— The verses are these : 

< Silent be they, and far from hence reroove. 
By scenes like ours not likely to improve. 
Who never paid the honoured muse her rights, 
Who senseless live in wild impure delights; 
I bid them once, I bid them twice begone, 
I bid them thrice, in still a louder tone : 
Far hence depart, whilst ye witlj dance and song 
Our solenm feast, oor tunefiil nights prolong.' * * ; 

'« BcDoc^ TVaulstlon, Preflioe, p. 8. 
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Italy at an early period produced two writers 
who acquired great and deserved celebrity by 
pointing out the path to elegance and urbanity in 
manners, conversation, and conduct, and by teach- 
ing, therefore, how to avoid that barbarity in be- 
haviour and rudeness in language which, probably, 
more than heavier afflictions, interrupt the felicity 
of life. " II Cortigiano," " The Courtier" of b al- 
t>ASSAR CASTIGLIONE was published in 1528, and 
was intended to display the politeness which 
reigned among the higher ranks of society, to ren- 
der familiar the etiquette of courts, and unfold 
those arts, those useful and agreeable attentions, so 
necessary to the companions of princes. Its max- 
. ims, reflections, erudition, and beauty of style ren- 
dered it a great favourite with the public, and the 
Italians emphatically term it the " golden book." 

To this Court Manual of Castiglione succeeded 
in a few years a still more useful production, the 
Galateo of john de la casa. This elegant volume 
had for its object a general system of politenessi 
or the art of living in the world, and consequently 
became interesting to every individual. It was 
soon established as a code throughout Europe, 
and was naturalized in various languages. 

France in the same century gave birth to the 
celebrated Michael de montaigne, whose works 
have been remarkable favourites, and held in high 
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esteem. His essays were published in 1580, and 
certainly exhibit great knowledge of mankind. 
There is likewise a simplicity and naivete in his 
style, which shed over all his, compositions a pecu- 
liar charm, and which strongly attract and inte- 
rest the reader. He is, however, too much of an 
egotist, and is too frequently unguarded and in- 
decent in his expressions. 

Rather better than a century after the appear- 
ance of Montaigne, la bruyere conferred fresh 
honour on his country. "The Characters or Man- 
ners of this Age^*' perhaps once the most popular 
work among the French, were printed in l687. 
They are confessedly an imitation of Theophrastus, 
whose sketches occupy the prior part of the 
volume, but exceed their prototype in shrewdness 
of. remark and vivid delineation of character. 
*' Bruyere,'' observes Dr. Aikin, ^* had the ho- 
nour of participating with Moliere in the correc- 
tion of more follies and indecorums than perhaps 
any other moralists, ancient or modern. He drew 
with a bold and strong, and at the same time a 
fine. and delicate, pencil/'* 

England has to buast of three very valuable 
writers on Ethics and Morality who preceded our 
periodical classics. In J 597 the great pacon pub- 
lished his " Essays or Counsels/ a collection which 
4isplaysan intimate knowledge of the human heart, 

• AiUa's Biographic^ Dictionary, vol. U. p. Ml. 
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mm) erinces the sftmo sagacky and penetration ia 
developing the varied modificatioiis of character 
and manners which had already astonished the 
world, by fethoming the profoundest depths of phi- 
h»ophy and science. Though the style oithk small 
volume.be notpolished, the diction being too oftett 
quaint and careless, yet as its subjects^ to use the 
author^s own expression, *< came home to menV 
business and bosoms,'^ the circulation was soon 
great, and it acquired a popularity which no other- 
production of this truly wonderful man ever ob- 
tained in his native country. 

Though inferior in solidity of remark and cbm- 
prehension of character and manners to the essays 
of Bacon, the Miscellanea of tshple, which were 
first printed in ifiZ^^still attract numerous readers. 
Their style, which at the aera of their publication 
could claim the merit of simplicity combined-wkH' 
considerable elegance, has, notwithstanding the 
progress of refinement and grammatical' accnracy, 
many charms unfaded. Pleasing illu^tratioiis on- 
literary, and the utmost suavity of manner and'puf 
rity of precept on moral, topics^ conspire to render- 
these compositions yet favourites with judges of 
taste and lovers of simplicity. 

Widi a character, I regret to- say, vetydiffeneni 
from the amiable author of the Miscellanea ap^ 
pears our next essayist. In principle bigotted^ 
and intol^ianty coane in styie^ and ve))le)DQtent in 
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iBirecthe) we yet owe to coxlieb muck ametiora* 
tion as to the state of publ^ dec^iey att|d,moiabi 
His ^^ Essays iif^oii seveFal Sul^^iectsy '* iiist printed 
HI 169/9 ^^ ^^^ volumety 8 vow aad afterward ex- 
tendedi to three, together with his^ ^' Short View 
of the laiflHxrsilkyaaKlProfaiieaesB^of the EnglJsb 
Stoge/' werei o£ eieentiail secricey at that; dissolute 
pmod, id the cause o£ virtue and decorum. Thdr 
deficiencies in corapo^itioai, however, their anti- 
thesis, a&ctation, and quaintness, and their total 
wanit of good taste with regard to selection of 
language^ and harmony of cadence, have, al- 
though* not devoid ofiearajng, wit, or just senti- 
metit, irretdevably plung«d them into oblivion: 
an event whach should teach us how necessary 
are purity aaid grace of style to the longevity of 
any work intended for popular use. 

Such were the principal moral essays, and^uch 
the periodical works, which preceded the suc- 
cessful effort of Steele; HA* elegant and useful 
paper eommenced att a period when literature and 
manners in this island wei^ far distant from the 
uMversality and polish which they have since ob-* 
tiolned. So widely iifkrettt ind^^^ wa& their situa- 
tion from any thing we are now fatmiliar with, 
tfeat, in order to place tfee merit of our early pe* 
riodical productions in its dhi^ light, a sl^;iit 
sketch of their state, as existing in 1709, will, 
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before we enter more at large into our work, be 
deemed, perhaps, indispensably requisite. 

Though the reign of Queen Anne has beea 
generally termed the Augustan age of literal 
ture in this kingdom, owing to the co-existence 
of a few celebrated writers, it is astonishing how 
little, during the greatest part of that period, was 
the information of the higher and middle classes 
of society. To the character of the gentleman, 
neither education nor letters were thought neces- 
sary ; and any display of leartiing, however super- 
ficial, was, among the fashionable circles, deemed 
rudeness and pedantry. ^* That general know- 
ledge," observes Johnson, " which now. circu- 
lates in common talk, was then rarely to be 
found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance; and in the female world, 
any acquaintance with books was distinguished 
only to be censured."* When we reflect, that to 
express contempt for all literary acquirement 
was then a certain proof of gentility, and igno- 
rance the characteristic of superior station, a 
statement which, I believe, previous to the pub- 
lication of the Tatler, is nearly correct, we ought 
to hesitate in assigning the epithet of Augustan 
to this era of our history. We should recollect 
that two-thirds of the reign of Anne, w^e en* 

• Johnson'a life of Addifon^Xiret of th« Poot^ toI. tt, 
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tirely occupied by politics ; that the struggles of 
£&ctioii, the inveterate contentions of the Whigs 
luid Tories, banished for many years, even among 
Uie learned, almost all attention to useful and ele- 
gant pursuits; and that the commencement of 
taste, and the diffusion of knowledge, may be 
dated from the well-timed efforts of Steele and 
Addison, efforts which illuminated but the latter 
days of Anne, and were independent of any en- f 
courageraent from the throne. From this time 
only, has the public mind been powerfully ex- 
cited to intellectual emulation, and gradually has 
it acquired that polish and intimacy -with lite- 
rary subjects which distinguish the present age- 
It is solely indeed to a nation that has long 
cherished a strong relish for literature in all its 
departments, whose taste is correct and pure, and 
which fosters in her bosom every rising genius, 
that the title of Augustan can be given, and not 
to the casual appearanceof a few luminaries, sur- 
rounded by wastes of interminable darkness. 

That extension of mental light, which was first 
happily effected by our periodical essayists, and 
which has by degrees led to the brilliancy we now 
enjoy, had been for a long time intercepted by 
&e dissolute and licentious manners which the 
court of Charles the Second had introduced, and 
which continued for i»everal years after the comr 

TOL. I. i> 
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Qiencement of the eighteenth cent^^.^^t^kough is 
a lets jvirulent manner, to pollute t;l;i/Q ^j^^nnelsof 
public decency, and^|x> cho^e ttie.^gj^n^i^pif intel«> 
lectual excellence. The thea^^i that, ^pwerful 
Kgulator of the general tone of |hinH|pg^and of 
acting, had given birth to 9^ h^fit, of jrrij^ edu* 
cated in the school of Charles,, and ^^hp^, talents 
wepe employed to vitiate all the sources of morar- 
\lity, toiticulcate debauchery as^ a duty, and to 
l^nge the grossness of vice with the colours of 
imagination and wit. [The dramas of Drydea 
and Wycherlyi of Congreve, of FarquhafKaiid of 
Vanforugh, were the panders of lewdness and pro> 
fligacy. The usual fine gentleman of th^if, come- 
dy was an unprincipled villain, to whom ^seduc- 
tion and adultery, extravagance and in^pr^^titude, 
and an utter contempt for every thin^ saQipd and 
serious, are apportioned by the poet a^. tl\e most 
splendid ornaments he can bestow uppn hipi,and 
for the adroit employment of .which |ie ^i| gjutified 
by success, and rewarded by. beauty. , ^ , 

-The model- was but too faithfully copied, in real 
life. He who aspired to reputation in the cijrples of 
gedlantry assumed that laxity of morals and loos^ 
ness of manners which he hadjSp ^qu#9t}y con- 
templated and admired upon the sta ^ e ^ whilst to 
be known to have devoted any leisure to the du- 
ties of deYOtion^ to the study of the classics^ or 
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Ae acquisition of science, would have ruined him. 
for ever in the estimation of the fashionable 
world. Nor after all these sacrifices at the shrine 
of dissipation and vice, were the accomplishments 
and address of these gentlemen entitled to the 
praise of either refinement or grace. On the cou«> 
trary, their manners were coarse, their conversa* 
tion obscene, and their amusements frequently so 
gross, that bull-baitiqg, bear-baiting, and prize*, 
fighting, were considered as. appropriate recrea^ 
dons for the highest ranks^; *Vthey were not only 
attended/' remarks an annotator upon the Tat* 
ler, *' by butchers, drovers, and great crowds of 
all sorts of mob, but likewise by dukes, lords, 
knights, squires, &c. There were seals par* 
ticularly set apart for the quality, ornamented 
with old tapestry hangings, into which none 
were admitted^nder half a crown at least. " The^ 
neighbourhood ''of these amusements'* was fa* 
mou3 for sheltering thieves, pickpockets, and in<- 
fiunouB women; and for breeding bull-dogs."* 
Their flagrant improprieties in company and con* 
veisation are frequently noticed in the Spectator, 
of which curious examples may be found in NoSf 
148, and 24»$. 

' If such were the general manners of men, who 
esteemed themsdvei exclusively entitled to th^ 

• Titter villi IM(M« T«U L •a.^TjSTf 
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appellations of fashionable and well bred, it might 
naturally be supposed, that the fair sex were'not^ 
more seriously disposed, or more solidly accom- 
plished. In the dramatic writings of the day,' 
for the most part a just picture of the times, they 
are by no means favourably drawn; levity, immo- 
desty, and infidelity, together with an intempe- 
rate love of frivolous pursuits, are their usual 
characteristics. It is to the honour of the sex, 
however, that we can with truth call these 
draughts highly overcharged, and in a great mear 
sure the caricatures of a licentious and debauch- 
ed imagination. At a period, indeed, when lite- 
rature was so little diifused, and when to read 
with fluency, and spell with correctness were, 
among the ladies, deemed rare and important ac- 
quisitions, much information or acquired know- 
ledge in the female world could not be expect- 
ed, and one of the best educated ladies of her 
day, of the first taste and understanding, is re- 
presented by Addison as exclaiming, ** You inen 
are writers, and can represent us women as un- 
becoming as you please in your works, while we 
are unable to return the injury;"* an acquies- 
cence in, and confessipu of, inability, to w-hich 
the accomplished women of ihe present day are 
no longer under the necessity of submitting. 

-• Spectator^ toL. i. Ko. 11. 
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The iQoral character of the female? of Addi- 
son's time was, in truth, far superior to that of the 
other sex, and then, as now, religion and virtue 
found in th^ir bosoms an asylum. The descrip- 
tion, indeed; which the Spectator has given of their 
employments and usual mode of life, without 
doubt called for reformation, which was shortly 
afterwards obtained tl^rough the medium of his 
elegant and instructive admonitions. " Their 
amusements," says he, " seem contrived for them, 
rather as they are women, than as they are rea- 
sonable creatures ; and are more adapted to the 
sex, than to the species. The toilet is their great 
scene of business^ and the right adjusting o^ their 
hair the principal employment of their Ijives. 
The sorting of a suit of ribands is reckoned , a 
very good morning's work; and if they make an 
excursion to a mercer's or a toy-rshop, so ,great 
a fatigue, makjes them unjQt fpr any thing e}s§ all 
Uie day afife^. Their more serious occupations 
are sewing , and embroidery,, and their greatest 
drudgery the preparation of jellies and sweet- 
meats." * After this picture, I am afraid not ex- 
aggerated, of the frivolous consumption of time, 
let it not be forgotten that he concludes by de- 
claring he knew many ladies in an exalted 

■,vol,i. No. 10. 
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Kpbere, who joined all the beauties of the tnind 
to the omaroents of dress. 

After this sketch of the national manners, and 
of the low state of literature among the people at 
large, during the chief part of the reign of Anne« 
should we pause to consider what were really the 
merits of those who professed the acquirements 
of study, the authors of the same period we 
shall find, I apprehend, notwithstanding the ex* 
amples of the preceding century, of a Dryden, 
a Temple, and a Tillotson, that their language 
Ivas, in general, unharroonious, and inaccurate, 
clogged with barbarisms, provincial vulgarismSi 
and cant phraseology^ and that with the excep* 
tion of Swift, whose composition was for that age 
comparatively pure and correct, we possesised 
scarcely a specimen of good style, from the death 
of Tillotson in 1694 to the appearance of the Tat-* 
lers.* One great cause of this defiEilcation, as 
hath been hinted before, is to be attributed to 
the warmth of political contest, which at that 
time universally agitating and heating the minds 
of men, withdrew their attention from every 

f I ihoQld We, p«rb%pi, hMvt exteplcdalio Dwiid De Foe, whote 
^roie woilcB, tlMHifk not elegant, poMeicd the mo6t impresaiTe 
•implkity. His beM prodaetion, however, " The life and Adrentarel 
|»r RoUoMft dttMe^" wiiiiot pMMiakfd tetU 1719. 
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pleasing topic, and from all considei^tion as tp 
beauty of thought or felicity of expression, 
plantiag in their place the bitter fruits of ran- 
cour, envy, and contention. Hence arose that 
rough, strong, but slovenly .diction, which per* 
vaded almost every political pamphlet, and was 
at length employed on subjects demanding a very 
•dii¥crent style ; nor was a perfect specimen given 
of what highly polished composition could, efifect 
on topics connected with government, until the 
admirable " Freeholder^ was presented to thp 
world, whose simple elegance and humour, adom^ 
ing the most thorny paths of party dispute, conr 
tributed more thftn weight of argument to it9 ul- 
timate popuSiiT^' and success. 

Another ta«se^ ^ually powerful in retarding 
the acquisition - of a graceful and . perspicuous 
style, was the little attention which, previous to 
the tasteful models; of A3<iison,' was'pkid to cri- 

, - . ..J ' K> .feci " f> ■ • T 

ticism,and to the grammatical and analogical qon- 
6truction'0^4mguage. * Dryden, it is true, had 
written hiS'pi^facifes in a' rich ai& varied, though 
not a very correct, manner; but they were too de^ 
sultory anchtrontradictory to afford many just 
rules for the aft^irt^t of 8th fe^btirtte style, and 
were, indeed, chiefly ^ eroployl3 in 'delivering 
precepts for epic, dramatic, intf batyric composi- 
tion. English poetry had been enriched by the 
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Inost splendid monuments of genius, by tfacf 
dramas of Shakspeare and the epopeia of Mil- 
ton ; but English prrose had yet much to acquire 
from the labours of the critidj the grammarian, 
iind the lexicographer. 

The cursory view which we hdVe noW taken of 
the character and merits of periodical writing, and 
of the general state of literature and tnanners in 
our island immediately anterior to the era of 
Steele and Addison, will, I should hope, impress 
the reader with a high idea of the value of the in- 
struction which the periodical essay is calculat- 
ed to aflford ; and will enable us, likewise, in a 
succeeding part of our work, clearly to as- 
certain to what amount we are indebted to these 

1 papers for the progress of civilization and the 

\) diffusion of learning and morality.* 

I * I sboiild) 4>erhap8, wheti meotipning De Foe's Review, have 

noticed** The British Apollo,*^ a piper pablished twice a week, by a 
Society of Oentlemen, and which commenced February ISth, 1706# 
And completed its career |n liardi 1711» having attaii|ed Hie balk of 
three volomes folio. I have seen none of the namberQ, bat fl-oui the 
residae of the title I should suppose it worthy of. little notice ; it 
proceeds as follows, " Curtoos Amusements for the Ingenious; M 
ifrUbii are added the |no«t material occorrences foreign and donteatie { 
and in a )»amphlet ascribed to Gay,4ie mentions that it still recon* 
mends itself by deciding wagers at cards." t 

t Jht Fresent State of Wl|; 
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Part ii. 

ESSAY t. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF STE&LB« 

Xi iCHARD Steelej though descended from £ng<< 
lish parents, was bom in Dublin, about tbe year 
1675* Hi^ family was very respectable, and a 
branch of it possessed considei^ble landed pro* 
perty in the county of Wexfotd; 

Of his father and mother we know . little 
more than that he was a counsellor at law^ and 
secretary to James the . first duke of OrnHMidy 
and that she was a very beautiful woman, and of 
a noble spirit. For hb parents Steele ever, che- 
rished the warmest gratitude and affection ; nor 
is there a more pathetic passage in all his wntiogs, 
than where he describes his sensation of grief 
for the loss of his father . when yet but quite a 
child. ". The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,* 
says he, ** was upon the death of my father, at 
which time I was not quite ^\q years ot age; 
but was rather amazed at what all the house 
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meant, than possessed with a real understanding 
why nobody was willing to play with me. I re- 
member I went into tW^room where his body 
lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I 
had my battledore in my hand, and fell a beating 
ihe coffin, and calling * Papa;' for, I know not 
kow, I had some slight idea that he was locked 
up there. My mother catched me in her arms, 
and, transported beyond all patience of the silent 
grief she was before in, she almost smothered i^e 
in her embrace; and told me in a flood.of tears, 
^ Papa could not hear me, And would play wilia 
me no more, for they w«re going to put him un^filr 
ground, whence hecould never come toois again/ 
She was a very beautiful w;oman, of a. Qoblf 
spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief amidst 
ell the wildness of her transport,... which^ auir 
thouj^t, struck me with an instinct of aontvmi 
tha^ before I wa£ sensible of what it was tagrieve^ 
seized my very soul, and has made pity the weak^ 
mess of my heart ever since.*' * 
c Through the influence.of the Duke of Ormond, 
the patron of the family, and who was at that 
time one of the governors of the Charter^hou8e«> 
school in London, Steele, whilst yet very youngi 
%iis placed at that seminary, oi^e of the moat lor* 

• lW«r, No. 181. - ' • • 
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-tunate occurrences of his life, as it was here he 
first met Addison, with whom he formed tm inti- 
macy and friendship which death alone had 
power to'ititemipt. • • ' ^ • * - *^ 

From the Cbarter-househe removed^ kii l€^^ 
to Merton College, Oxford, and|hi8 name standi 
at the head of the PostmastetB. admitted ihtk 
year. His taste for elegant literature wa^ in :&^ 
^lace expanded ^nd improved; and. so mueh 
genius and diligence did he shew in tl^ prose* 
cution of .his istudies, that he olitaaned no sM- 
tie celebrity, as a scholar »mong his bellow coK- 
legians. His love for dramatic compositiony which 
he afterwards indulged witb so iftuch .sncoess and 
reputation, to himself, first discovered itwlf, 
while resident at Oxford ; he|:e hd planned iwd 
finished a comedy, for which, as it is natural to 
suppose, being the first product of his muse, he 
entertained the highest opinion andTegatd.' 'With 
eager hope and expectation h^ requested the cri- 
ticism of Mr. R. P^rk^r, one of his >hosoni com- 
panions; i^or could he probably h^iW/intmsted 
his piece to better hands. . The judgment of this 
gentleman immediately discovered its defects ; 
his sentence coi^den^ped it to o][>livion ; and it tells 
highly to t}iV credit, of Steele that he. submitted 
to the moitifyii:^ decMiOff pf^his, friend without a 
murmur. 
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It was in the year l695, that he came before 
the. bar of the ptiblic as an author ahd a poet. 
The death of Queen Mary furnished htm a sub- 
ject. It was, however, ill adapted to his powers, 
, which were not calculated to shine in the higher 
departments of poetry, and was a pfoof that he 
knew not at that time where the strength of his 
genius lay. The Funeral Procession, for such was 
the title^ has, notwithstanding some claim to no* 
ticci It paints the charity and compassion of the 
Queen, who had liberally relieved her famishing 
subjects during a dearth of provisionsj in a very 
pleasing light. The following passage, which 
vividly represents the aflBittion of the poor for the 
loss th^y had sustained by her death, is not un- 
worthy of transcription. 



The poor, ber first and deepest moarners are, 
Fi];st in her thoughts, and earliest in her care ; 
All, hand in hand, with common friendly woe. 
In poverty, our native state, they go. 
Some, whom unstable errors did engage. 
By luxury in youth, to need in age; 
Some, who had virgin vows to wedlock brokci 
And where they help expected, found a yoke ; 
Others, who in their want feel double weight, 
Froin the remembrance of a wealthier state. 
There mothers walk, who oft despairing stood, 
Pierc'd with their infants' eager sobs for fo^^ 
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lien to a dagger run, with threatening eyes'. 
To tettib their iM)8oms, and to kill their noise^ 
But in the thought the^ stopt, their locks they tore. 
Threw down theijr steel, and cruelly forhore. 
The innocents their parent^* love forgive. 
Smile at their fate, nor know they are to live. 

About this time our author had unfortunately 
imbibed a predilection for the army, an<) had em-' 
braced the resolution of joining it the monieut he 
could obtain a suitable appointment. On this 
occasion he gave the first instance of a disposi- 
tion which attended him through life, the unqua- 
lified preference of his inclination to his interest. 
Though he received every remonstrance against 
the scheme on the part of his friends, who had 
ofiered all their influence to promote him ia a 
civil line, he was determined to carry his wishes 
into execution, and, failing to obtain a commission, 
he entered himself as a private in the horse* 
guards. The immediate re&ult of this rash step 
was the loss of his succession to a good estate in 
Ireland. His relation in the county of Wexford 
had made him his heir; but on learning the hu- 
miliating situation into whjich he had plunged 
himsdf, he instantly altered his will, and left his 
property to one whom he esteemed more worthy 
of the donation. 

This event was so far from making any proper 
impression on the mind of Steele, that he ever 
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afterwards refleOtKd u)>oiii itivith exultation and 
triumph ;'ftndiY<^1ii9* answer to Dennis, Who had 
ridiculed his birth 4nd ^dncitittn, fie diu%, under 
an assumed character, and in the laiiier jneriod of 
his life, replies to the sarcasms of the intemperate 
critic : ^' It may, perhaps, fall in my way to give 
iNn abs^vact of Ike lsfet>f'this nail, wh6m it is 
thought thus. necessaiy to undo, and disparage* 
When I d^ it i^ill appear, that vdien he mounted 
»wtir<%orse, witha gi«at sWord in hb hand, and 
planted himself behind Kinig William t^e Third, 
against Lewis iKlV* he' lost the succession to a 
v^y 'good esttte in tiie county of Wexford, in 
Ih^iand, frem the same hunionr which he hai 
pnMeFv«d ever since, of preferring the state of his 
niod, to that of his fortune. When he cocked 
Ms hat, and put on k broad sWord, jaclo-boots, and 
fiboolder-faelt, under the command of the nnfor* 
tonate Duker of Grmond, he was not icqiminted 
^tth kis own pinrts, and did.not'^hdn know he 
^Kmld ever have been able (as he has since ap- 
peared ^ be in the case of Ditnkirk,7 to demolish 
a»4*rtified'tawn with k^oose-quill.'*'* * 

In the cause of virtue attd of justice, such pev* 
tinacity of conduct and dereliction of interest 
)|ad beenpnuseworthy; but Steele should have 



• Theatre, Ko.ll4writtett1^Stodf,«idcrlbe iiiMOftUrJolui 
Xdgar. 
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reflected, and when tuge and experience liad 
matured his kntowledge, it might have been ex* 
pected from him, diat ike impnlse of youthful 
«<tl>i!fs]88my when it breaks thiou^ aU restraint^ 
and runs headlong toward its own degradation^ 
€3m admit of no excuse. The. only consohitory 
idea arising Irom this tran8actioa>is, that the^fuf^ 
turie Bumtlist became familiar in a department of 
life, with whichy had he. not, taken, tk^.step^ he 
had prdbably' never Jbeen apqi^ainted ;. r^ue cant 
all testify that his knowledge of the human cha«t 
racter^' in all its varieties, was ultimately subser- 
vient to the best purposes ; and thou^. hiso jift 
may not be termed absolutdy exemplary, his pei^ 
was evef ' employed in aiding, and promoting .dtft' 
noblest effortSs of morality. ^ . . . \,^\ 

It was the business of Steele, howievc^,. now 
that he had chosien his situation^, to, render ite.aa 
pleiitot to himself and his companbnatas posn- 
ble; toward this attainment his. openness, ands 
frankness of .temper, his l^rilliancy and.t^ivan 
city of wit; vary rapidly led ; and in a jshort time 
he bi^am^ such a fiivourite with the whole regi- 
ment^ that the officers, wishing to include him In 
their owtn^body^ united ail their influence, and 
the private speedily obtained the honours of an 
&isign of the Guards. 

Thia elevaticm, by opening a road to the indul* 
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gence of every sensual appetite, soon plunged our 
author into the vortex of dissipation and intem<«> 
perance. The charms of his conversation were so 
poignant and inexhaustible, his humour so lively 
and rich, that no party in this gay circle was re- 
Ibhed unless the Ensign formed one of the com- 
pany. These frequent scenes of revelry and mirth 
were, however, on the part of Steele, intermingled 
with the most galling reflections on his weakness 
and folly, on his perpetual waste of talents and of 
time. 

To render the hours of repentance and con-i 
trition more effectual for reformation, and to im- 
press the salutary truths of virtue and religion 
more strongly on his mind, he employed the inter-^ 
vals snatched from the orgies of voluptuousness 
in composing, for his own private use, a valuable 
little Manual, entitled The Christian Hero. The 
effort was, alas ! unavailing; for however laudable 
and well intended were the resolutions of his so-, 
litude, the succeeding day saw him minister to the 
mirth of vice, and protract the revels of debauch* 
ery^ and he returned to his closet with a heart 
wrung with keener anguish, and a mind more 
deeply depressed by a sense of its own humilia-^ 
tion. 

After a fruitless struggle of some years with the 
strength of habit and of passion, he determined 
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-upon the pubUcatioH of his Christian Hero, under 
±n idea that by turning the eyes of the world upon 
his principles and professions, a severe check would 
be given to his former propensities; and that his 
conduct must necessarily, if he would avoid the 
derision of the public, be accordant with the pre- 
cepts he had taught. Accordingly he printed 
this treatise in 1701, and dedicated it 'to Lord 
Cutts, whose private secretary he was, and who 
iiad procured for him a company in Lord Lucas's 
t^giment of Fusileers. 

The result of the experiment was this : our au- 
thor weilt^n as he had done before, with the ad- 
ditional misery of perceiving that he had become 
an object of ridicule and raillery to his associates, 
and to the world at large. They, of course, com- 
pared him with the Hero whom he had so admira- 
bly delineated; and the contrast was so striking, 
•diat it could not fwl, among the thoughtless and 
intemperate, to excite the sneer of malignant tri- 
iimph, and the risibility of vacant mirth. 

Were it not a common occurrence in life, it 
would be deemed altogether impossible, that the 
theory and practice of the same individual should 
be so completely opposed. No roan knew better 
than Steele the value of religion and virtue, do 
• man was better acquainted with the distinctions of 
-light and wroyg. From him th^ fri6ndl«ws aad 

vol. I. U 
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)lbe unfortunste were siife to receive the protao- 
«iioa iriihm hit po«v«r ; and wheve he could W 
wdleviate, bis ^ympa^y was erer ready i» shaie 
4he auctions of his brethren. Has nisfootuoe, 
4he cause df all his erroiSf was, «ot te have<3ieafil|r 
jeen where his deficiencies lay; tlwy wwc tidr 
ther of the bead oorof the heart, Imt merely jqS 
ivolitioii. Instead of wrating a toeaiase to convince 
the understanding, which he wanted not, had h^ 
left Ibe army and his se^ictlve companions^ hfi 
had immediately effected ^the cure he was in 
Jiearch qf. The capability ^of doing this, however, 
at the peiiod we are now recoriling, had been 
lost by neglectt and want of habitual eaevgy*; be 
possessed the wish, but not the power of volttimif 
to cany his purposes into execution. 

I know no imbecility so truly to be commi- 
«Qrated as ^his* Stedb^ who felt, even with aggna- 
.yation,'9ill the bilteniess of bis folly, has in tbe 
Tadkr, with tan amii^le candour, and with 4M- 
sparing oensttre» dfawn>a|>erfect poctraitof bu»- 
iself, thougb,ias justobsemedi^he ascribes his weak- 
ness to<a ^MTtingOAU^. Jjt concludes in the follow^ 
j«g emphatic maoMr: ^' Thus, with all the good 
intentions lin^ world ioamendmeiit, this craa- 
)|urefsins on •gaini^ Heawen, himself, ^is fricsuls, 
tand his ^Qttutfy, (who sMieaU >for« be^er use#f 
JmMM^ 'XhtreJa UAt abeiqgttoddriliBAtt^ 
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«> miserable as this: 1^ gpes ^n in a puTSuit he 
himself disapproves, jwd has ao enjoyment but 
what is followed by remorse ; no relief from re* 
morse, but the repetition of his crime. It is pos- 
sible I may talk of this person with too much in- 
dulg^ce; but I must repeat it, that I think 
this a character which is the most the object of 
pity of any in the world. The man in the pang» 
of the stone, gout, or any acute distemper, is not 
in so deplorable a condition, in the eye of right 
sense, as he that errs and repents, and repent^ 
and errs on. The fellow with broken limbs 
justly deserves your alms, for his impotent con* 
dition ; but he that cannot use his own reason, is 
in a much worse state ; for you see him in miser* 
able circumstances, with his remedy at- the same 
iime in his own possession, if he would, or could 
il^ise it** 

With such laudable seyerity did Steele pa9^ 
9^n^nc^ ox^ his own conduct, and by so doing 
retrieved in a peat measuje the evils of his ex- 
ample ; for these were confined to a narrow cir^ 
cle, while their reprobation circulated through 
tbve kingdom. 

yhe same yev which gave publicity to ^ his 
^fj^tim ffiero^ produced lijtewi^e to 6^ ^'^S' 
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cessful Comedy. His motive for bringing it on- 
the stage is somewhat curious ; it was, he says, 
for the purpose of enlivening his character, and 
repelling the sarcasms of those who abused him' 
for his declarations relative to religion. It is en-' 
titled The Funeral, or Grief-d-la-modcy and lashes 
with much wit and humour the extravagant pro- 
fessions of the Undertakers, and the chicanery 
and technical phraseology of the Lawyers. With 
.regard to the undertakers, he observes in his 
Preface to the Play, " it is not in the power of any 
pen to paint them better than they do them-^ 
selves ; as for example, on a door 1 j ust now passed 
by, a great artist thus informs us of his cures 
upon the dead : 

** W. W. known and approved for his art of 
Embalming, having preserved the corpse of a gen^- 
tlewoman sweet and entire thirteen years, with!- 
out embow^elling, «.nd has reduced the bodies of 
several persons 6f quality to sweetness, in Flan*- 
ders and Ireland, after nine months putrefaction 
in the ground, and they were known by theit 
friends in England. No man performeth the like." 

" He must," proceeds our author, " be strangely 
in love with this life, who is not- touched with 
this kind iiivitation to be pickled ; and the uoble 
operator must be allowed a very useful persou 
for bringing old frietids together. Nor would it 
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be tinwotthy his labour to give us an account 
at largCj of the sweet conversation that arose upon 
meeting such an entire friend as he mentions**' 
' . The variety of incident in this comedy, though 
defective in point of unity, rendered it a favou- 
rite when first brought forward, and it is even 
still occasionally acted. Had the Monarch then 
on the throne, and . who had been much enter- 
tained by its representation, survived but a few 
years longer, the author had probably been in- 
debted to this play for many essential benefits ; 
AS his name to be provided for, he has. told us, 
.was in the last table-book ever worn by the glo- 
rious and immortal King William.* 

As the dramatic writings of Steele form a 
considerable feature in his literary character, I 
shall, for. the sake of perspicuity and precision, 
notice them together, and without the interrup- 
tion of intervening events. 

His fertile genius soon completed another 
comic piece for the stage; and in 1703, the Ten- 
der Husbandy or the Accomplished Fools, was pre- 
sented to the public. In this play, the morality 
of which is pure, the humour genpinp,Atrf the de- 
lineation of character, both in outline and colour- 
ing, superior to the Funeral^ he was assisted by 

* ApoJ^Bgy for. Umi^f wd bU ^nrftiogt, pri»(«d ii 1715. 
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Addison, who likewise contributed the^ Prologue; 
ft was not until after the death of his friend, thftt 
Steele acknowledged the assistance he had re^ 
ceived ; and he then did it in the following affec- 
tionate terms : " I remember," says he, " whefc 
I finished the Tender Husband, I told him (Addi* 
son) there was nothing I so ardently wished, su 
that we might sometime or other publish a work 
written by us both, which should bear the name 
of The Monvmentf in memory of our friendship^ 
When the play above-mentioned was last acted^ 
there were so many applauded strokes in it 
which I bad from the same hand, that I thought 
very meanly of myself that I had never publickly 
iwjkftowledged them.** 

It is not possible in this place to resist the coi> 
solatory pleasure of dwelling for a few moments 
on the friendship which subsisted between these 
memorable men. Though of very different cj^as- 
racters an^ tempers, one being calm and philo* 
Sophie, the other irritable and impatient of coi^ 
trol ; one grave, the other gay and volatile to e3&* 
<;ess I yet did they both possess the same goodness 
df heart, an equid degree of active charity and 
ti>mpitssion, and the same rectitude of principle 
femd itttenti<iti« Unfortunately for Steele, he 
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itmatM tbe firm resolution ^ and self-commaDd 
which Addtson bad happily acquired, and he wa3 
Hkewise censcious of inierionty in intellectual 
ability; yet not tbje smallest atom of envy or of 
jealousy ever tankled in the bosom of this araii^ 
ble man ; en the contrary, he contemplated hia 
friend with the most disinterested aiection, and 
with a respect almost bordering upon adpratioik 
In various parts of his writings, with a sincerity 
and frankness which excite alike the reader^s 
pity and regard, he confesses his frailties, a^A 
contrasts himself with his more regular and ac^ 
complished eotopanion. " We had never anji 
difference,^ he observes, *' but what arose &oa^ 
our different way of pursuing the same thing : 
the one, with patience, foresight, and temperate 
address, always waited and stenuned the torrent; 
while the other often plungfd himself into it^ 
and was as ofiten taken out by the temper of him 
who stood weeping on tfie bank for his safety^ 
whom he could not dissuade from leaping into 
it/'» 

His amor nirns crat— ^- 

Fortniiati ambo U " 

Nulla dies uoqiiam memori vos eximet sbtd. 

The justly merited attack of Collier on the 
immorality and profaneness of the sta^Ci whi^ 

• ZWtf^ Nf. IS. 
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vfBS published in I^PS, had already coAtrilmted 
toward purging the Theatre of many impuri* 
ties; and Steele, whose pen was ever foremost 
in the cause of virtue and ptfblic decency,- d©» 
termined to write a comedy in strict conformity 
to the wishes of that author. The Lying Lover^ 
written on this plan, was represented in 1704^ 
but met with a reception very dissimilar to that 
which had been given to his former productions. 
It was Condemned for being too serious and pa* 
ihetic, and, in fact, partook much more of the 
tragic, than the comic mtise. The exquisite^ difr* 
tress in the meeting of a father and his only 
diild in prison, after the commission of murder 
by the latter in a drunken quarrel, was certainly 
by no means calculated to produce the legitimate 
and expected effects of comedy^ Several jrean 
after the condemnation of this pioce^ our poet, in 
making his defence before the House of Com* 
mons, on a false charge of sedition, and disafiec« 
tion to the Church and State, appealed to this 
drama, as an instance of his sufferings in the sup«* 
port of morality. "I cannot tell. Sir," he ex- 
claims, addressing the Speaker, " what they 
would have me to do, to prove myself a church- 
mati; but I think I have appeared one* even in so 
tHfling a thing as a comedy. And considering 
me as a comic poet, I have i>een a martyr for 
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ihig chtirch, for this play was damned for itt 
piety .'' ♦ 

Our author experienced so much disappoints 
ment and disgust from what Jie deemed the un-» 
merited fate of his Lffoer^ that he ceased to write 
for the stage for the space of eighteen years; a| 
the expiration of which period^ however, ht 
brought forward a comedy which has conferred 
a reputation upon him, in this department, dura-r 
Me as the language in which it is written. The 
Conscious Lovers was acted with singular bul 
due success in the year 1722, and the profits aris* 
ing from the theatre and the sale of the copy 
were very ample. To these the bounty of the King, 
to whom the play had been dedicated, proved 
a ciwisiderable addition; he presented the poe| 
with a purse of five hundred pounds. 

The tenderness and chaste morality which 
pervade this pleasing drama, founded, though 
with great improvement as* to wit, incident, and 
humour, on the Andria of Terence, tog«?ther with 
its beautiful and discriminative delineation oi 
character, justly entitle it to a very high ranl^ 
among the dramatic productions of our country* 
' The great, the appropriate praise of Steele, is^ 
to have been the first who, after the licenti^il^* 

• • Vkl» Afologjr, pH«^ Sig. «l fH* 
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Hge of Cli«9k».lhe SecDod, endeayoured to intre* 
duce the Virtues on the stage. He clothed them 
wttli the brillkiicy of geatus; he pkbced them in 
sitmatiens tii« most tntercsting to the buoM* 
lleait; am) lie taagbt hi» aakfieiice not to l«w^ 
11, hot to caeecntte vice, to despise the lewd fool 
tnd the witty mke, to a|Mpkud the efforto of thci 
good, aaid to rejoice at the pvnishBneot of the 
wicked. 

That, in an age 80 yitiated and debauched 
!#/ pKceding and contemporary dramatiste^ he 
should have been able to render modesty ai^ 
morality fashionable on the stage, could only be 
the result of great talents. It was an Herculeai^ 
tesk to turn the current of public opinion, an4 
lo convert what had been for years the unifomi 
object of ridicule and vicious mirth, into ^ 
iOUfice of a{»|MrobatioA, instnictton> and delight. 
Bat Steele was well acquainted with the native 
Ibelii^ of tiie heart; he knew that thou|^ vica 
atid folly mwy be drest in pkaiing colours* ad^ 
may for a time be rendered palatable^ through 
tiif^ Hl-^directed influence of genius, yet that the 
}iafid of a master in the cause of insulted de- 
cency, is alone required utterly to efface the for- 
mer impression ; for to the honour of human na^ 
ture it may be told, that where Virtue approaches 
irith a smile, wi^ Wit aod UiiOWiir m ber train, 
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Vice, however decorated, turns abided, and 
•inks into the night from whence she sprang. 

** There is no roan," observes our author in the 
Spectator, when speaking of the licentiousness ctf 
the Theatre, " who loves his bottk or his ifiis«- 
tress, in a manner so very abandoned, as not t« 
be capable of relishing an agreeable cbaracteiv 
that is no way a slave to either of those pursuitit 
A roan that is temperate, generous, valianl^ 
chaste, faithful, and honest, may, at the sama 
time, hate wit, humour, mirth, good breedings 
and gallantry. While he exerts these latter quii^ 
Itties, twenty occasions might be invented to 
shew he is master of the other noble virtues. 
Such chairacters would smit^ and reprove the 
iieart of a man of sense, when he is given up to 
bis pleasures^ He would see he has been raia* 
taken all this while, and be convinced that a 
sound constitution and an innocent mind, are the 
true ingredients for becoming and enjoying l^ 
All men of true taste would call a man of wit, 
who should turn his ambition this way, a frieod 
'VXkd bene^tor to his country; but I ate at a lo» 
what name they would give him who makes uae 
of his capacity for contrary purposes.'' * 

If Steele be compared with the contemporaf|r 
writers of Comedy, he will be found in wit i%» 
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rerior taCongrere, perhaps in strong humour tb 
Wycherly, but infinitely superior to both in mo# 
rality, tenderness, and propriety of character. 
The wit of Congreve is bright and dazzling, but 
indiscriminate and fatiguing ; it is allotted in 
equal portions, and in defiance both of nature 
|Uid probability, to every personage in his pieces ; 
the spectator is astonished, but not pleased ; his 
heart is not touched ; nor is his mirth, in general, 
excited. Of the drama of Wycherly, such is the 
extreme grossness, and such the bad tendency, 
that it is only with feelings of regret we make 
mention of his abilities, of humour so prostituted 
and wit so misapplied. 

. The unexpected failure of the Lying LtyoefM 
having determined Steele, for a time at least, to 
•desert the stage, he projected the publication of 
•a periodical paper; a medium through which, 
under an assumed name, he might convey the 
most useful instruction, and the most pleasing 
^entertainment. The title of the paper, as the 
author has observed in his first number, was in- 
;vented in lionour of the-fair sex,. and the Tatler 
was. therefore placed under their jurisdiction. 
The name of its conductor, a character happily 
imagined, and well supported, was taken, from a 
previous pubUcatton of Swift ^* A work of this 
nature," observes Steele, in his original dedicar« 
tion to the first volume of the Tatler, " requiring 
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time to grow into the notice of the world, it hap- 
pened very luckily, that, a little before I had re- 
solved upon this design, a gentleman had written 
predictions, and two or three other pieces, in my 
hame, which had rendered it famous through all 
parts of Europe ; and by an inimitable spirit and 
humour, raised it to as high a pitch of reputation, 
as it could possibly arrive at/' 

These predictions were written by Swift, for 
the year 1708, who wanting a ludicrous name to 
adorn them with, accidentally observed a sign 
over a Locksmith's house with the naihe of 
Bkkerstaff underneath it. This struck him as 
adapted to his purpose, and adding the no very 
common christian name of Isaac, he imagined he 
had formed an unprecedented conjunction; in 
this, however, he was mistaken, for sometime 
afterwards a roan was found in London who 
owned both names. 

Un4er the character of an adept in Astrology, 
the Bickerstaff of Swift satirizes, with infinite 
liumour, the common credulity of his times; and 
is particularly severe upon John Partridge, thfe 
Imost celebrated almanack maker of the day, 
who pretended to predict the events of each en- 
suing year. Ai the astrological reputation of 
Bickerstaff is supported with much pleasantry 
by Steele, in his Tatler, and as he has frequently 
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^Uroduced PartridgB and hk supposed deatfa;^ 
in conforouty to the Uidicrous account of the 
Dean, especially v» Nog. 7, 11,95,44,56,599 $6» 
S9>, and 118, &c it will probably not be deemed 
vrelevant to o)^r ftufaject, ahould we dwell a little 
longer up<Hi this famous prediction, and it* 
laughable consequences* 

The title of the pamphlet, which obtained aa 
much celebrity as to be burnt by the Inquisition 
in Portugal, wi^ condemne4 its. a,uthor and itn 
leaders, runs thus; " Predictions for the yeaK 
170Bt Wherein the month, and the day of th$ 
month, are set down, the persons named, and th^ 
great actions luid events of next year particular* 
ly related, as they will come to pass* Writtei^ 
to prevent the people of Englfuid from being 
^ther imposed on by y\i\gfis almanack makersp 
3y Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq." 

The prediction relative to thejgreatphilomatlif 
and which takes precedence of a very loAg list, 
is written in the following terms, 

" My first prediction is but a frifle,, yet I wili 
mention it, to shew how ignorant these ^ttish 
pretenders to astrology are in their ow^i cour 
cemi: it relates to Partridge the almanacj^ 
maker; I have consulted the star of his nativity 
bymyowu rule% aQd find he will in&Uibly.di^ 
upon the ^tb of i4ai;ch n^U^ i^liout eleven ^ 
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^eonttdc^r tof i^iuid $etde 4p9 afiivfs in twe.''* 

This was feHowed 'Up by ^ 4a AJO»wex to Bicfc- 
«rslafi^^ aod «D0tbfc ipampblet 4?«1W ''The Ac- 
mmmplkfaiaent ^ .^ fin^ oi Mr. Bickerstaff'^ 
pKriiction«» f^iiv an account of di^ death of 
Mr. Parlxidge, the (almanack nafcer^ JU|]t0D the 
jC9th instant,'' both written by Swift, with his 
usual exquisite humour. 

U is 8i»toBisUag what a pumber of persons 
imilt their 4aitti on the prediction, and actually 
4>elieved the ^oorefdishmeiit had taken place in 
lall je«pects accopdii;^ to the eeladon. The wi(s 
of the time too, among whom were Steele and 
AddisQiv, SM|^!Ported Swifl;, aad unifocmly ajKnn- 
^ that Paxtridge hi¥l 4ied on the day ^ui hour 
lUK'dicted* 

Tbedistreis and v^ejcation of Partridge, him- 
mV U|K>9 this occasion were beyond measure ri- 
diculous; and he absolutely had the £oll/tp io- 
aait the foUowing advectificanent, which is copied 
in the Tatler, at the c^lose of his next yeaj^s al- 
*mai^ack» 

** Whereas it ha$ baen industriously given out 
)^ l^f^ ^kenFtaff, £sq, andx>thers, to prevent the 
mh ^tJm ^^s fl^anaci^y that John Padctri^ge 

•Swlft^W«r1f|»y<^ JT. p. tS.avo. edMiw.|ii^a vols, by ITiebols. 
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is dead : this may inform all his loving countiy^ 
men, that he is still living, in health, and they ar^ 
linaves that reported it otherwise." ♦ 

Steele, who was fond of the subject, both as it 
afforded much scope for ingenious raillery, and 
was intimately connected with the fictitious 
character he bad adopted, has, in a succeeding 
paper, again introduced poor Partridge and his 
pretended decease. 

** Whereas a commission of interment has been 
awarded against Doctor John Partridge, phi- 
lomath, professor of physic and astrology ; and 
whereas the said Partridge hath not surrendered 
himself, nor shewn cause to the contrary; these 
are to certify, that the company of upholders will 
proceed to bury him from CordwainerVhall, on 
Tuesday the twenty-ninth instant, where any six 
of his surviving friends, who still believe him to 
be alive, are desired to come prepared to hold 
up the pall. 

** Note; we shall light away at six in the even- 
ing, there being to be a sermon." f ^ 

The most entertaining account, however, of 
the singularly comic consequences of this jiredic- 
tion, was drawn up by the Rev. Dr. Yalden, 
preacher of Bridewell, Mr. Pactridge^s near 
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nei^bour. It is entitled, ** Squire Bickerstaff 
detected ; or, the astrological impostor convicted : 
by John Partridge, student iu physic, and astro- 
logy.** As it contributed, perhjips, moje than any 
other production on the subject, to circulate the 
fame of Bickerstaff, and consequently to render 
the assumption of his name by Steele more po- 
pular and successful, and as it is written with 
genuine wit, and now only to be found in the 
voluminous edition of Swift by Nichols, I shall 
transcribe it for the reader's amusement*. 

" It is hard, my dear countrymen of these 
united nations, it is very hard, that, a Briton 
bom, a protestant astrologer, a man of revolution 
principles, an assertor of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the people, should cry out in vain for 
justice against a Frenchman, sL papist, and an il- 
literate pretender to science,.that would blast my 
reputation, most inhumanly bury me alive, and de- 
fraud my native country of those services which, 
in my double capacity, I daily offer the public. 

*^ What great provocations I have received, 
let the impartial reader judge, and how unwil- 
lingly, even in my own defence, I now enter the 
lists against falsehood, ignorance, and envy : but 
I am exasperated, at length, to drag out this 
Cacus frcHn the den of obscurity where he lurks, 
detect him by the light of those stars he ht^m 

VOL. I. F 
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impcideiidy ttadacedy/snd dipw ttere it not % 
monster in t^ ftkiee §o pernicious and maleTo* 
lent to mankind, as an ignorant ptetender to phy* 
sic and astrc4ogy. I shall not dirisctly iall on 
tiie many gross errors, nor expose ti^ notorious 
absurdides of tins prostitute libeller, till I Iwve 
let the learned woiid foirly into the controyersy 
depending, and then leave the unprejudiced to 
|udge of the merits and justice of my cause. 
' ** It was toward the conclusion of the year 
1707, when an impudent pamphlet crept into the 
world, entitled, FredktionSy SfC. by lioac Bicker" 
^o0y Esf. Among the many arrogant assertions 
laid down by tiiat lying spirit of divination, he 
was pleased to pitch on the Caedinal de Noailles 
and myself, among many other eminent and il* 
lustrioQS pefBons, that were to die within the 
compaes of tii« ensuing year ; and peremptorily 
^xes the mondi, day, and hour of our deathr: 
this, I ^ink, is sporting with great men, and 
public spirits, to the scandal of religion, and re- 
proach of power ; and if sovereign princes and ^ 
astrologers must ttmke diversion fiur the vulgar'-^ 
why then farewell, say I, to all governments, ec- 
^esiastical and civil. But, I thank my better 
atars, I am alive to confront this Mse and anda- 
cions pvedictor, and to make him rue the hour 
he aver aAxMitsd a man of science and resent 
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meot The cardinal may take what meae^res he 
pl^aies with him; as his excellency is a fa* 
mgoer, and a papist, he has no reason to rely on 
me for his justification ; I shall only assure the 
world he is alive :— ---but as he was bred to let* 
ters, and is master of a pen» let him use it in 
his own defence. In the mean time, I shall pre- 
sent the public with a faithful narrative of the 
ungenerous treatment and hard usage I have re- 
ceived, At>m the virulent papers* and malicious 
pmcticesi of this pretended astrologer. 

** A true and impartial account of the pro* 
ceedingn of Isaac Bickerstafi, Esq* 
agnjnst me* 
'^ The 28th of March, aanp doin, 17O8, being the 
night this sham prophet had so impudently fixed 
fot my last, which made little impression on my- 
sdf ; but I cannot answer for my whole fEunily; 
for my wife with concern more Aan usual, pre- 
vailed on me to take somewhat to sweat for a 
cold; and, between the hours of eight and nine, 
to go to bed; the maid, as she. was wai;piing my 
bed, with a curiosity natural to young wenches, 
runs to the window, and asks of one passing the 
stieet, who the bell tolled for? Dr. Partridge, 
•ays he, the famous almanack-maker, who died 
•ud4enly ibis evening: the pocnr gid pn^rokud 
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told him, he lied like a rascal; the other very 
sedatfel^ replied, the sexton had so informed him ; 
and if fi^e, he v/An to blame for imposing upon 
a stranget. She asked a second, and a third, as 
they passed, and every one was in the same tone. 
Now, I db not say these ate a^ccomplices to a cer- 
tain astrological squire, and that One BickeiStaff 
ftiight be sauntering thereabout, because I will 
assert nothing herej but what I dare attest for 
plain matter of fact* My wife at this fell into a 
violent disorder ; and I must own I vras a little 
discomposed at the oddness of the accident. In 
the mean time one knbcks at my door; Betty 
runs down, and opening, finds a sober, grave 
person, who modestly inquires if this was Dr. 
Partridge's? she, taking him for some cautious 
city piitient, that came at that time for privacy , 
shi^ws hitn itito the dining room. As soon as I 
could compose myself, I went to him, and w^ 
surprised to find my gentleman mounted on a 
table^ with a two foot rule in his hand, measuring 
my walls, and taking the dimensions of the 
room. Pray, sir, says I, not to interrupt you, 
have you any business with me? only, sir,- re- 
plies he, order the girl to bring me a better light, 
for this is but a very dim one. Sir, says I, my 
name is Partridge: O! the doctor's brother, be- 
like, cries he ; die stair-case, I believe, and these ' 
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two apartments, hung in close mourning, Will b$^ 
sufficient, ; abd only a strip of bays round the 
other rooins. The doctor must needs die. rich, 
he had great ilealings in his way^for many ypars; 
if he had no family coatj you' had as good use 
the escutcheons of the company, they are as 
showish, and will look as magnificent, as ; if : he 
was descended from the blood royal. With that 
I a^siimetl a greater air of authority, a^ de- 
manded who iemployed him, or how he came 
there? Why, I was sent, sir, by the company of 
Undertake!^, says he, and they were employed 
by the honest gi^ntleman' who is Executor to, th6 
good doctor departed ; find, our rascally portfer^ 
I believe, is fallen fast asleep with the black 
cloth and sconces, or he had been here, and we 
might have been tacking up by this time. Sir, 
says 1, pray be advised by a friend, and/mak^ 
the best of your speed out of my doors, for I 
hear my wife's voice, (which, by the by, is pretty 
distinguishabie,) and in that comer' of the room 
stands a good cudgel, which sdmebody has felt 
before now; if that light in her. hands, and she 
know the business you come about,, without con^ 
suiting the stars, I can assure yo\i it will, be em- 
ployed very much to the detriment of your per- 
son. Sir, cries he, bowing with gr^at civility, I 
perceive extreme grief for the loss of the doctor 
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dborders you a little at present, but early in thtf 
morning I will wait on you with all the necei^ 
sary materialB. Now I mention no Mr. Bicker* 
itaff; nor do I say, that a certain star-gaEing 
squire has been playing my executor before hb 
time ; but I leaye the world to judge, and he that 
puts things and things fairly together will not 
be much wide of the mark. 

" Welly once more I got my doors closed, and 
prepared for bed, in hopes of a little repose, after 
so many ruffling adventures; just as I was putting 
out my light in order to it, another bounces as 
hard as he can knock ; I open the window, and 
ask who is there, and what he wants? I am Ned 
*the 8exton,*replies he, and come to know whether 
the doctor left any orders for a funeral sermon, 
and where he is to be laid, and whether his grave ^ 
is to be plain or bricked ? Why, sirrah, says I, 
you know me well enough ; you know I am not 
dead, and how dare you affront me after this 
manner? Alackaday, sir, replies the fellow, why^ 
it is in print, and the whole town knows you are 
dead ; why, there is Mr. White, the joiner, is but 
fitting screws to your coffin, he will be" here with 
it in an instant : he was afraid you would have 
wanted it before this time. Sirrah, sirrah, says 
I, you shall know to-morrow to your cost, that I 
am alive, and alive like to be. Why, it is strange, 
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sir, says he, you iliovld make such a secret of 
your death to us that are your neighbours ; it 
looks as if you had a design to defraud the church 
of its dues ; aud let me tell j^u, for one that has 
lived so long by the hearens/ that is unlunid* 
soraely done. Hist, hist, says another rogue, tiiat 
stood by bim ; away, doctor, into your Aannel 
gear as fiut as you can, lot here is a^ whole pack 
of dismals coming to you, with their black e()uv 
page, and how indecent will it look for you to 
stand frighting folks at your window, when you 
should hare been in your coffin this three hours ? 
In sluHl, what with undertakers, embalnten^ 
joiners, sextons, and your danmed elegy hawkers 
upon a late practitioner in physic and astrdogy, 
I got not one wink of sleep that night, nor scarce 
a monieBt's rest ever nnce. Now I doub.t not but 
this villanoos squire has the impudence to assert 
that these are entirely strangers to faim : he, good 
man, knows nothing of the matter, and honest 
Isaac Bickerstaff, I warrant you, is more a man 
of honour than to be an accomplice with a pack 
elf rascals, that walk the streets on nights, and 
disturb good people in their beds; but he » oot 
if he thinks the whole world is blind; f<M' tkers 
is one John Partridge can smell a knave as £Etr as 
Grub-street,'— —although he lies in the most ex* 
alted ganet, and writes himself squire :-— but I 
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will keep my temper, and proceed in the narra- 
tion. 

'' I could not stir out of doors for the space of 
three months after this, but presently one comes 
up to me in the street ; Mr. Partridge, that coffin 
you was last buried in, I have not been yet paid 
for : doctor, crie^ another dog, how do you think 
people can live by making of graves for nothing? 
next time you die, you may even toll out the 
bell yourself for Ned. A third rogue tips me by 
the elbow, and wonders how I have the con- 
science to sneak abroad without paying my fu- 
neral expences. Lord, says one, I durst have 
swore that was honest Dr. Partridge, my old 
friend ; but, poor man, he is gone. I beg your 
pardon, says another, you look so like my old 
acquaintance, that I used to consult on some pri- 
vate occasions : but, alack, he is gone the way of 

all flesh Look, look, look, cries a third, after 

a competent space of staring at me^ would not 
one think our neighbour the almanack maker was 
crept out of his grave, to take the other peep at 
the stars in Ihis world, and show how much he is 
inproved in fortune-telling by having taken a 
journey to the other. . 

. *f Nay, the very reader of our parish, a good, 
sober, discjreet person, has sent two or three 
times for me to com^ and be buried decently^ or 
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9€nd him sufficient reasons to the coi^trary ;-or, 
if I have beenjnterred in any other parish, to 
produce my certificate, as the act requires. My 
poor wife is run almost distracted with being 
called widow Partridge, when she knows it is 
false ; and once a term she is cited into the Qourt 
to take out letters of administration.. But the 
greatest grievance is, a paltry quack, that takes 
up my calling just under my nose, and in his 
printed directions, with N» B. says, he lives in 
the house of the late ingenious Mr, John^ Part- 
trige, an, eminent practitioner in leather, physic, 
and as;trplogy. 

. "But to shew how far the wipked spirit of 
envy, malice, and resentment, can hurry some 
men, my nameless old perseci^tor had provided 
me a monument at .the stonecutter's, and would 
have erected it in the parish church ; , and tjiis 
piece of notorious and expensive villany had 
actually succeeded^ if 1 had not used my utmost 
interest with the vestry, where it was carried at 
last but by two voices, thW I am alive. That 
stratagem failing, out comes a long sable elegy, 
bedecked with hour glasses, mattocks, sculls, 
spades, and skeletons, with an epitaph, ai^ confi- 
dently written to abuse me and my profession 
fw if I had been under ground these twenty 
years. 
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^ ^Ancl loiter such barbarous treatment as this, 
can the world blame me, when I ask, what is be^ 
come of &e freedom of an Englishman ? And 
where is the liberty and property that my old 
glorious friend came over to assert? We have 
drove popery out of the nation, dnd sent slavery 
to foreign climes* The arts only remain in bon- 
dage, when a man of science and character shall 
be openly insulted, in the midst of the many 
useful services he is daily paying the public. 
Was it ever heard, even in Turkey or Algiers, 
that a state astrologer was bantered out of his 
life by an ignorant impostor, or bawled out of 
the world by a pack of villanous, deep-mouthed 
hawkers? Though I print almanacks, and publish 
advertisements | though I produce certificates 
under the minister's and churchwarden's hands i 
^m alive, and attest the same on oath at the 
quarter sessions, out comes a full and true rela- 
tion oi the death and interment of John Par> 
trige; truth is bore down, attestations neglected, 
the testimony of sober persons despised, and a 
man is looked upon by his neighbours as if be 
had been seven years dead, and is buried alive in 
the midst of his friends and acquaintance. 

" Now can any man of common seme think 
it consistent with the honour of my profession^ 
and not much beneath the dignity of a philoso* 
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piier, to stand bswlhig before hin own door?-— 
aKve ! alive ! ho ! the £unous Dr. Partridge ! no 
counterfeit, but all alive! ■ as if I had the 
twelve celestial monsters of the zodiac to show 
within, or was forced for a livelihood to turn re- 
tailer to May and Bartholomew Burs. There>* 
fore, if her majesty would but graciously be 
pleased to think a hardship of this nature worthy 
her royal consideration, and the next parlia* 
ment, in their great wisdom, cast but an eye to* 
ward the deplorable case of their old philomath, 
that annually bestows his good wishes on them, 
I am sure there is one Isaac Bickerstaif, Esq. 
would soon be trussed up for his bloody predic- 
tions, and putting good subjects in terror of their 
lives : and that henceforward to murder a man 
by way of prophecy, and bury him in a printed 
letter either to a lord or commoner, shall as let 
gaily entitle him to the present possession of 
Tyburn, as if he robbed on the highway, or cut 
your throat in bed. 

** I shall demonstrate to the jtidicious that 
France and Rome are at the bottom of this 
horrid conspiracy against me; and that the cul- 
prit aforesaid is a popish emissary, has paid hi$ 
visits to St. Germain's, and is now in the mea- 
sures of Lewis 14th. That, in attempting my 
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reputation, there is a general massacre of learti- 
ing designed in these realms; and through my 
sides there is a wound given to all the protes- 
tsokt almanack makers in the universe.*' ♦ 
' Having with singular felicity chosen a name 
and character, Steele had next to determiise upon 
the plan he should pursue in' the prosecution of 
his work. Conscious that variety was neces- 
sary to attract attention, that miscellaneous infor- 
mation would be most welcome to the idle and 
the busy, and that the love for political news 
was, unfortunately, the prevailing fascination of 
the day, he divided his papers into different 
heads, and dated these from different parts of the 
town. This arrangeiment included, 1. Oalhul- 
try, pleasure, and entertainment. 2. Poetiy. 3. 
Learning. 4. Foreign and domestic news, and- 5. 
Miscellaneous subjects. The places chosen for 
the discussion ■ of these topics were, as respec- 
tively adapted to the above enumeration. White's 
•Chocolate-house. Will's Coflfee-house. ' . The 
jGrecian CbfFec-house. St. James's Coffee-house, 
and Bickerstafffrown Apartment. . 

Each paper contained three or four, and some- 
times the whole of these branches. By this meian, 

* • Swift** Works by Nichols, Vol. 5. p.'Sl. ct «eq. 
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variety was indeed obtained ; but unity, 'simpli^ 
city, and the necessary room for due discussion 
on important subjects, were lost, This motley 
and familiar manner was, however, not ilUajjapt- 
ed to the general purpose of the paper, as origi- 
nally laid down by Steele, which was merely to 
expose the false arts of life; to pull off the dis- 
guises of cunning, vanity, and affectation; and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, 
our discourse, and our behaviour.* But as this 
intention was soon broken in upon, and subjects 
of A more weighty and serious nature intermin- 
gled, more especially after the junction of Addi- 
son, it became necessary to deviate from the first 
design, and to restrict each paper to fewer topics, 
until at length, especially in the third and fourth 
volumes, the numbers usually assumed an uni- 
form garb. 

The Tatler was commenced, unknown to Ad^ 
dison, on April 12, 1709, and was published 
thrice a week, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. It had proceeded, however, no farther than 
the sixth number, when the author unveiled him- 
self to Addison, by inserting a criticism on a 
passage in Virgil, which that elegant ^scholar had 
formerly communicated to him. In consequence 

• Vid« Dedicatioo to the flnt volune of the Tatler. 
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ef thtf discovery, the aa$i$tance of Addison waf 
reqiieited, and his fir»t communicatioii ii in IT IB^ 
dated May the twenty-first* 

That Addison proved a most important auxi- 
liary, and contributed in a very essential manner 
toward the popularity and utility of the work» 
is confessed by Steele in terms which do him the 
highest honour, and evince a heart tne from the 
degrading passions of jealousy and envy. ^^ I 
have only one gentleman,^ he observes in his 
.Preface, ^ who will be nameless, to thank for any 
frequent assistance to me, which indeed it would 
have been barbarous in him to have denied to 
one with whom he has lived in an intimacy from 
childhood, considering the great ease with which 
he is able to dispatch the most entertaining pieces 
ef this nature. This good office he performed 
with such force of genius, humour, wit and learn* 
ing, that I fared like a distressed prince, who calls 
in a powerful neighbour to his aid ; I was undcme 
by my auxiliary; when I had once called him in, 
I could not subsist without dependance on him*" 
( It should not be forgotten, however, that it is to 



• Dr. JoluiMMi hw dated the fint comnwmtftion of jlddlioa, 
Mqr 96, vmf Min; Ko.su; 1>«t6teel«,iB Uttw^hot, hM dcdared 
that the dcscripdmi of the diftreM of tbb Newt-writcn, in No. IQ, 
Hay 121, wM 1^ ff^dwtfMl Of )df Mnd. 
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Stede alone we are indel>ted for Addison, dnd 
the vaiioni other wiiterg in the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, He it was who formed them into 
a society, who, at his own expense and risqne, 
brought forward their productions, and with inde* 
fatigable patience and perseyerance, and in oppo- 
sition to calumny and reproach, carried on to ul- 
timate success one of the most important series of 
papers erer offered to the public, and which 
forms an era in our national literature. It may 
be said, therefore, with truth, that had not Steele 
projected the plan, and supported it with so much 
seal and address, the exquisite essays of Addison 
had never been written ; and that, consequently, 
the benefits resulting from these compositions, and 
those of his other coadjutors, may primarily be 
referred to his happy genius and ever active phi- 
lanthropy. 

If we consider the invention of Steele, as dis- 
coverable in the scheme and conduct of the Tat- 
ler ; if we reflect upon the finely drawn and highly 
finished character of Bicl^erstaff, in his varied 
offices o£ philosopher, humourist, astrologer, and 
censor, the vast number of his own elegant and 
useful papers, and the beauty and value jo£ those 
which, through his means, saw the light, we caa- 
not hesitate in honouring him with the appellatton 

4lf THS lATSSR Off ff£EI001CAL W&ITIIVO* 
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The Tatler was regularly continued until Ja^ 
nuary 2, 1710-11, Addison affording his assistance 
to December 23 ; when it was dropped, with- 
out the concurrence of the latter, and because, as 
Steele says, the purpose of it was wholly lost by 
his being so long understood as the author and 
conductor. It had nevertheless been very popu- 
lar, and had obtained a rapid sale ; and though the 
expense of carrying it' on must have been con- 
siderable, the profits accruing to Steele could not 
be small. For, independent of what was produced 
by its sale in separate numbers, when these, were 
collected into volumes they sold, printed on fine 
paper in octavo, at the very extraordinary price, 
considering the value of money at that time, of a 
guinea per volume in boards. The first volume 
made its appearance, J[uly 10, 1713, the se* 
cond on the first of September following, and the 
third and fourth the succeeding year. 

Two months after the discontinuance of the 
Tatler, the world was agreeably surprized by the 
publication of a new periodical paper, under the 
title of the spectator, tiie first number of which 
appeared on March the first, 1711. 

The plan of this paper, which is, without ques^ ' 
tion, the best model for a periodical work yet 
offered to the public,. was arranged, in the interim 
abovementioned, between Steele and Addison. 
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From' a confidence in the copiousne^ss of their ma- 
terials it was published daily ; nor had the world 
reason to complain that they had overrated their 
abilities, or estimated their resources beyond what 
' they could command. 

Tie ^cond number, written by Steele, intro- 
dtices that association of characters, which has 
rendered this production so singularly interesting 
and dramatic. As the editor and conductor of the 
the work, this first description of the club comes 
with propriety from our author; but the princi- 
pal features in the character of the Spectator, the 
history of whose mind and feelings pervades the 
greater part of the design, and gives it an unity, 
an individuality and organization, which no mere 
series of essays can pretend to, together with the 
inimitable portraits of Sjr Roger de Coverly and 
Will Honeycomb, seem to have been more pecu- 
liarly the charge of Addison; whilsjt the residue of 
the cluby the pictures of the Templar, Captain 
Sentry, Sit Andrew Freeport, and the Clergy man> 
was in a great measure allotted to Steele. 

As the consideration of merit, however, in the 
delineation of character, with respect both to 
Addison and Steele, will, in a future division of 
our volume, be dwelt upon at some length, w« 
shall decline any remarks upon it in this place. 

Though the essays of Steele have been'in>g«ne" 
^OL. I. Q 
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rd eflte^mecl inferior, and perhaps not unjustly so^ 
to die adniirslble coropositioBs of kis friend «fid 
aleocilitey they will be founds if read attentively, 
and the compariBon be withdrawn, to powew 
much positive and sterling merit. FroQa a pre- 
dilection for the style and manner of Addhon, 
they have been gready and undeservedly neg- 
lected ; whereas, had they been published sepa* 
rately, their beauties, which sxe npw somewhat 
eclipsed by the neighbourhood of superior charms, 
would have been immediately discerned, and 
the admiration which they should excite without 
out hesitation bestowed. They display a minu;te 
knowledge of mankind, are written with great 
spiiit and vivacity, and breathe the purest morality^ 
and the most engaging benevolence and candoun 
In an age when, compared wi& the present, 
reading and literature were little resorted to either 
for utility or amus^nent, the Spectator, by 
touching with delicate satire and insinuating ele^ 
gance every fashionable topic of the day, obtained 
a circulation unprecedented at that time, and, I 
believe, not paralleled since. Dr. Fleetwood, in a 
letter to the bishop of Salisbury, dated June the 
17th, 1712, estimates the daily sale of the Specta- 
tor at 1 4,000.* Of this calculation, which far ex- 

• Pbpc^ tHeitry ComtpoodeiMe, vol, iv. p. lAff. 8¥o. 17S6, priaM 
fiir&CviU 
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eedds the amount mentioned by Dx» JohnsoQif 
there h no reason 1 ^prehend, to doubt the accu- 
racy ; and it affords a f4ea«ng and decisive teisti- 
xnony of the high esteem in which the author 
were held, and of the avidity with which theit 
precepts of taste and elegance, of wisdom and 
virtue, were purchased and disseminated. 

The Spectator was continued daily, without in- 
terruption, until December the 6th, 1712, when the 
seventh volume was completed. It was resumed 
on June the 18th, 1714, and^was published thrice 
a week, to December the 20th, of the same year ; 
at which period another volume being formed, it 
was findly closed. 

• During part of the year 1712, it appears from 
our author's corretpondeiK^e, that either from ne- 
cessity or choice, either Hf ith the view of esc^ 
ing the importunity of his creditors, or for the 
mere purposes of privacy and ^seclusion, he re- 
moved, for a short period, to a house situated be- 
tween Hamplead and London. It is from the 
following passage in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated 
June 1st, 1712, that we ieaxn this incident in his 
eventful life. , 

** I am at a solitude,''-|- he writes, " an house 

• J^buon's livM of the Poetf, vol. U, p. 89, ed. IWU. 
t It li to be feared, Myi Mr. Nicholi, Oiere were too mwy peou 
rtny rmopt for m^w^^mv ^m^. 
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between Hanipstead and London, wherein Sir 
Charles SedUy died* This circumstance set me 
a thinking and ruminating upon the employ- 
ments in which men of wit exercise themselves. 
It was said of Sir Charles, who breathed hie last in 
this roam. 



} 



Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
'Which can with a resistless charm impart 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 

Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire 

Between declining virtue and desire. 

Till the poor vanquished maid dissolves away 
, In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 

*' This was an happy talent to a man of the 
town ; but, I dare say, without presuming to mal^ 
uncharitable conjectures on the author's present 
condition, he would rather have had it said of him 
that he prayed, . . 



-Oh thou mj^ voice inspire. 



Who touch'd Issdah's hallow'd lips with fire.'*f 

This temporary retirement of Steele has been 
recorded by the editor of the Biographia Dror 
matica.X 

• About eij^ or nine years before the date of this letter. 

* 
' t Vide Steele's Letters to bis Friends, vol. IL p. 32g. 

} EditioB of 1782. life of Sir Ridiard Steele. 
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" Sir Richard," he observes, " retired to a small 
house oj) Haverstock Hill, in the, road to JHt^^pr 
:.- stead,;. pa7;t of this building. remains, and is nqw a 
cottage. . Here Mr. Pope, and other members of 
the Kit-cat Club, (which, during summer, was 
held at the Upper Flask, on^Hataipstead H^ath,) 
iised to call on him, and take him in their car* 
riages to the place of rendezvous/' 

Of this cottage, memorable as the retreat of 
Steele, and remarkable for the death of the ac- 
complished, but dissipated, Sedley, an el^ant 
and correct drawing has been taken by Mn 
Freebairj), and engraven for this wprk. .Here 
Steele spent the summer days of 1712 mthe 
composition of many of his Spectators, returning 
generally ;to town at night, and, to the society of 
his wife, who, at . this time, had lodgings in 
Berry-streeti*. . , , . . - 

, . In the interval, between the completion of the 
3ieventh> and the commencement of the eighth 
volume; of the Spectator, animated by the extra- 
ordinary . success of that work, . Steele ^ resolved 

^ * Tbat our aatbor left hit cott^;e io the aatutnii, ii prolMible ttyn^ 
the circomituace of his taking a house for Mrs. Steele^ at the dose of 
this summer/ in Bloomsbary Sqaare ; and ft'om his correspondence 
tre learn that she was actaally in the hoose on the Sd of September, 
1712. Vide Steele's Letters, T0l.i.p«9S. 
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upon the assumption of a similar design, thoUglt 
under a differetit nafbe and charact^. Aceord* 
Jngly on Thursday, March the 12di, 1713, came 
out the firat number of the ouardiak, which 
v^ continued daily for several months^ the last 
paper being dated October the 1st of that year. 

Though Mr. Ironside as Guardian to the-Lissiird 
family, held an office more contracted in its sphere 
than that which his immediate predecessor enjoy* 
cd, the same variety of subject, fertility of inven- 
tion, and comic powers, which so strongly capti* 
vated the readers of the Spectator^ were equally 
discoverable in the lucubrations of the venerable 
Ne^tdr. Morality, piety, and monitoiy lessons of 
prudence and experience^ the necessary atten«^ 
dants on his age and situation, occupy, as might 
be expected, no small portion of the Guardian's 
attention. ^* My design,** says he, ^* upon the 
whole, is no less than to make the pulpit, the bar, 
and the stage, all act in concert in the care df 
piety, justice, and virtue ; for I am past all the 
regards of this life, and have nothing to manage 
with any person or party , but to deliver myself, as 
becomes an old man with one foot in the gm^e, 
and one who thinks he is passing to eternity." * 

Had Steele rigorously adhered to tb^ resolu* 
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(ien distingitislied by Italics, it had been fottu^ 
nate for himself^ and for the republic of letters; 
but the ardour of his politics was too powerful 
for bis pMlosophy, and he had completed but 
forty numbers when he violated his plan of neu- 
trality, and entered into all the turbulence of 
contending parties. Independent of this blemish, 
for such it assuredly is in a work devoted to Ute* 
rature and etbics, the design is supported with 
consistency and spirit ; and the various characters 
ef the Lizard family, their cares, passions, inte- 
rests, and diversions, afford scope for much raiU 
lery, instruction, and entertainment 

The assistance which our author had so -amply 
received *during tiie publication of his former 
papers, was with Httle diminution continued in 
the present. The first volume contains many 
capital essays by Berkeley, Pope, and Tickell, 
and the second is greatly indebted to Addison. 

After reaching one hundred and seventy^ve 
numbers, Steele, who bad by this time completely 
involved himself in the blaze of politics, abruptly 
dropped the Guardian,* to attack the tory prin- 

* The true reason, otaenres Pope, that Steele laid down this paper, 
was a.qnarrd betwten faim and J, Tonaon. >He stood eniEaged io liis 
bookseller in articles of penalty for all the QoardiaQs ; and hy 
desisting two days, and altering the title of the paper to that of the 
Englishman, was quit of the ohUgatlon, these papers being printed 
for Buckley. 
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cipks oiF the ISxamintr, and to push his career of 
politics in the pages of the ekolishmak, a fiaper 
which h^ commenced on October the 6th, 1713, 
only a few. days after the decease of his former 
work, and.the close of which subjected him to a 
prosecution from the House of Commons. 
. Here then, relinquishing for the present any 
further consideration of the mere literary occu- 
pations of Steele, -we turn with reluctance to re- 
cord the political warfare in which he was for 
several years engaged. This, as operating mate- 
rially upon his character and situation in life, 
demands the notice of his biographer. 

In no period of our annals did the spirit of 
party ever prove more violent than during the 
reign of Queen Anne. That amiable Princess 
wanted the firmness and decision which could 
aloiie enable her to act for hewelf in the choice 
of her ministers. Though inclined totory prinr 
ciples both in church and state, she saw herself 
in an early period of her reign, through the inr 
flueiice of the Duchess of Marlborough, com- 
pletely in the power of the Whigs; and it was 
only toward the close of her life,, from an ardent 
wish of securing the succession to the exiled 
members of her family, that she broke through 
fiejr natural love of indolence and ease, and, by 
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exerting himself strongly . in favour of the tory 
party, occasioned such an ebullition as nearly 
, endangered the nation by its uncontrollable vio- 
lence and heat. 

St^le who had studied with much accuracy 
the laws and consitution of his country, had ac- 
quired, under the reign of William, a decided pre»- 
• dilection for those principles which, in our mixed 
form of government, so admirably protect the li^ 
berties of the people, and prove a check 30 effec- 
tual to an ambitious extension of the prerogatives 
of the crown. Faithful through life to the cause 
he had espoused, and bold in the exhibition of 
his patriotism, no. considerations of interest or 
safety, no opposition, however powerful or able, 
deterred him from prosecuting/what he deemed, 
after mature reflection, essential to the welfare of 
his country. 

The death of King William, who, it is well 
known, meditated the promotion of our author, 
had thrown a heavy gloom upon his projects. 
This was, however, in a short time, dispersed 
through the friendly interference of Addison, 
who entertainrag, though with less apparent zeal, 
the same political tenets, recommended him, soon 
after the accession of the Queen, to the patronage 
of Lords Halifax and Sunderland. By these noble- 
men, leaders of the whig interest, he was appointed 
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to the post of gazetteer, an office the duties of 
which he faithfully and accurately discharged.* 

For his next promotion he was indebted to the 
Tatler. This paper, which, in its commencement, ' 
mingled politics and news with other topics, ra- 
pidly extended his reputation,^ and gave him con- 
siderable rank, both in the literary and political 
worfd. He had seized evety opportunity, during 
his periodical labours, of expressing his approba- 
tion of the whig ministry, who esteemed his de- 
clarations in their favour of so much value, that, 
in 1710, they made him a Commissioner of the 
Stamp-office. 

Steele entered on his new employment at a 
period when the whig ministry, through its own 
indiscreet violence, was tottering to its founda- 
tion. The Lord Treasurer Godolphin had, by an 
injudicious prosecution, elevated an insigniiicaiit 
bigot to the honours and triifmph of a martyr, 
and precipitated his own downfal. On November 
the 6th, 1709, Dr. Henry Sacheverell preached a 



• Steele calls the gazetteer the lowest minister of state, and says in 
his Apology, that he never erred against the rales observed by all 
laiidstriv, to keepjhe Gazette very innocent and very insipid. *< It 
is believed," cot^tinaes he, " that it was to the reproaches be heard 
every gazette day against the writer of it, that the defendant owes 
the fortitude of being remarkably negligent of what people say, 
wbieh he does not deserve." 
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pennon at St. Paul's a^inst popular resistance to 
regal authority, and was supposed to have alluded 
to the Earl, under the fictitious name of Volpone* 
Piqued at this allusion, the treasurer very impru- 
dently resolved upon his impeachment, and, in 
Mareh, 1710, the House of Commons voted thb 
sermon a libel on her majesty and her govern- 
ment, the revolution, the protestant succession, and 
the parliament. His sentence was, a suspension 
from preaching for three years, and the sermon 
was condemned to be burnt by the hangman.* 

Had the Earl reflected upon the conduct of 
King William on a similar occasion, and copied the 
example, he had probably maintained his post, 
and escaped the universal reproach and obloquy 
which immediately followed the prosecution. "A 
certain great person," relates Swift, ** who very 
much distinguished himself by his zeal in forward- 
ing this impeachment, had, several years ago, en- 

* Dr. Sacbeverell, dibring hit raspensloiif made a kind of trtam^l 
p r ogrew throi^ divers parte of the kingdom, daring wiiich period 
he was collated to a living near Sbrewsbnry ; and, in thenune m<Hitk 
that his saspensibn ended, had the valoaBle rectory of St. Andrews, 
Holbom, given him by the Queen, April 13th, 1|1S. At that time 
his repatatloa was so Ugh, that he was enabled to sell Ihe first 
sermon preached after Ids sentence expired, (on Palm Sonday,) tot 
the sam of liH)/; and upwards of 40,Q0<) copies, it is said, were sooB 
jM>td. 

Gtnerta BiogropMeai IHctUmaty, V»U iu p. 18£. Mf . 1784. 
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deavoured to persuade the late king to give way 
to 'just such* another attempt. He told his ma- 
jesty, there was a certain clergyman, w,ho preach- 
ed very dangerous sermons,' and that the only way 
to put a stop to such insolence was, to imp^each 
him in parliament. The King enquired the cha- 
racter of the man : ' O sir/ said my Lord, ' the most 
violent, hot, positive fellow in England ; sg ex- 
tremely wilful, that I believe he would be hea;rtily 
glad to be a martyr.' The King answered, ' Is it 
so? then I am resolved to disappoint him;' and 
would never hear more of tbe matter; by ^yhich 
that hopeful project unhappily miscarri^d.'^ * 

From motives of gratitude, and with the view^ 
of defending his falling patron, now menaced 
with speedy destruction from the triumph: Qf the 
tory faction in the person of Saqheverell, jvhose 
prosecution had rendered him almost an object of 
adoration through the kingdom, Steele published 
several pamphlets, under the title of pasquin, in 
vindication of the measures of Godolphin. . The 
effort was, however, fruitless ; for on August the 
10th, 1710, the whigs were dismissed, and Robert 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, was created 
treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer. 

> The abilities which Steele had displayed in supr 

■ • - . ■ ■ • ■ . * 

• Swift's Works, vol. iiL p. 82. Nichols's ed. 1801. 
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port of the late ministry, induced Mr. Harley to 
consider his exertions of ccmsiderable conse- 
quence; and, concluding that he might be won 
over by the powerful and customary temptations 
of interest and flattery, he continued him in his 
offices, declaring at the stfme time his high esti- 
mation of his character, and promising to seize an 
early opportunity of evincing his inclination to 
serve him. 

These professions had, however, no influence 
over the steady patriotism of our author ; yet as he 
held places under the present government, he 
justly thought it incumbent upon him to be sjlent 
with regard to political affairs ; a resolution, to 
which, with few and trifling exteptions, he pru- 
dently adhered for a length of time. One of these is 
a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, on his Grace's 
dismission from his employments in December 
1711, and entitled, An Englishman's Thanks to the 
Duke of Marlborough* His Grace had a very sin- 
cere esteem for Steele, and the epistle in question 
is written in affectionate terms, and in a style of 
warm encomium. 

It was not until April, 1713, that Steele openly 
violated his antipolitical vow. On the twenty- 
eighth of that month, and in the forty-first num- 
ber of the Guardian, .he entered into a controversy 
with the tory paper called The Examiner^ which 
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was conducted with consideiiUe ability, bgljex* 
treme virulence, by the celebrated Dr. Swift, who 
had in vain endeavoured to bring Steele into tha 
measures of administration* 

The ajarm indeed among the Whigs, concern- 
ing the intentions of the ounistry, was at^ thb 
conjuncture very great* They conceived, and pwH 
hably not without some foundation, that the peace» 
which was now rapidly negociating, and which 
was proclaimed on May the 5th, 17139 included 
secret articles injurious to the laws, the liberty^ 
and the religion of the 'country : in fact, that it 
had been determined on i)y' France and the toiy 
ministers, that on the death of the^ Queen the act 
of settlement should be rendered void, and the pie^ 
tender established on the throne of his ancestors. 

To counteract a project so truly formidable, so 
destructive of the happiness and prosperity of the 
l^ingdom, was, in the opinion of Steele, the duty 
of every patriot, and ought to beauperior to every 
penonal consideration. He tiierefore inun&> 
diately threw off all reserve, and took a decided 
part, in opposition to those who, he had but too 
much reason to suppose, wqre tampering with the 
liberties oif their country. Having formed this 
resolution, he very justly thought it necessary, as 
a proof of the rectitude and disinterested nature 
of his motives, to cdinquish wi^atpv^r emolument 
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he derived from the crown and its ministers. He 
instuntly resigned, therefore, the pension which, 
83 one of the hou3ehold of the late Prince George 
of Denmark, he had hitherto received from the 
Queen; and the following letter to Lord Oxford, 
which n(i«rits transcription, both for its matter and 
manner, contains the voluntary resignation of his 
' piace in the Stamp-office. 

** To the Right Honourable the Lord High Trear 
surer of Great Britain. 

Bloontbory-iqoarc, Jane 4th, 1713. 
" MY LOBJ», 

" I PRESUME to give your lordship this trouble, 
to acquaint you^ that having an ambition to serve 
in the ensuing parliament, I humbly desire your 
lordship will be pleased to accept of my resigna- 
,tion of my office, as commissioner of the Stamp 
Revenues. 

'* I should have done this sooner, but I heard 
the commission was passing without my name in 
it. I would not be guilty of the arrogance of re- 
signing that which I ceuld not hold. But having 
since heard this contradicted, I am obliged to 
give It up, as, with great humility, 1 dq by this 
present writing. 

" Give me leave, on this occasion, to say some- 
thing in relation to the late men in power; and to 
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assure you that, whatever I have done, or said, oif 
written, has proceeded from no other motive; than 
the love of that which I think truth. For merely 
as to my own affairs, I could not wish any man 
in authority, in preference to your lordship, who 
favour those who become your dependants with a 
greater liberality of heart than any man whom 
I have before observed. When I had the honour 
of a short conversation with your lordship, you 
were pleased not only to signify to me, that t 
should remain iti this office, but also to add, that 
if I would name to you any one of more value, 
that would be more commodious to me, you would 
favour me in it I am now, my lord, goibg out 
of any particular dependance on your lordship^^ 
and shall tell you, with the freedom of an indif- 
ferent man, that it is impossible for any man, 
who thinks, and has public spirit, not to tremble 
at seeing his country, in its present circumstances, 
in the hands of so daring a genius. If incidents 
should arise, that should place your safety, and 
what ambitious men call greatness, in a balance 
against the public good, cfur all depends on your 
choice, under such a temptation. You have my 
hearty prayers to heaven, to avert all such dan- 
gers from you. I thank your lordship for the re- 
gard and distinction which you have at sundry 
times shewn me, and wish you, with your coun^ 
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tr/s good, all happiness and prosperity. Share,, 
my lord, your good fortune with whom you will ; 
while it lasts, you will want no friends ; but if 
ftny adverse day happens to you, and I live to see 
it, you will find, that I think myself obliged to 
be your friend and advocate. This is talking in 
a strange dialect to the first man of the nation, by 
a private pexson : but to desire only a little, ex- 
alts a man's condition to a level with those who 
want a great deal. I beg your lordship's pardon, 
and am, with great respect, 

MY LORD, 

Your lordship's most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

Richard Steele." 

This letter, which contains a manly avowal of 
his principles, his views, and even of his suspicions 
with regard to the exalted personage whom he 
was addressing, throws much light upon the cha- 
racter and conduct of our author. If it prove his 
temerity, and his neglect of self-interest and ag- 
grandizement, it likewise displays his intrepidity 
in defending the rights of his country, and in 
daring to unveil the ambitious schemes of rank 
and power, 

' The fetters which enchained him being thus 
broken, he lost no time in becoming a candi^a^^ 

VOL. I. H 
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for a seat in the House of Commons ; convinced 
that the attainment of this situation was the only 
probable mode of thwarting the pernicious views 
of his political opponents. With the same in- 
tention of exposing what he deemed the unpa- 
triotic designs of administration, he wrote his fa- 
mous Guardian, N<» 128, dated August the 7th, 
1713, in which, in a letter whose signature is 
English Tory, he insists upon the policy, and in- 
deed absolute necessity, of demolishing the forti- 
fications of Dunkirk. To this he was stimulated 
by a well-founded apprehension of the danger 
accruing to England from this strong fortress, 
but more particularly by a recent petition from 
the magistrates of Dunkirk, who, in defiance of 
the treaty of Utrecht, and it was generally sup- 
posed at that time with the connivance of the 
ministry, had petitioned her majesty, that she 
would have the goodness to dispense with the 
execution of that article of the treaty which 
demanded the demolition of the fortifications and 
harbour of that town. 

In the course of this letter, he had thrice em*- 
phatically said. The British nation expect tht 
immediate demolition of Dunkirk^ an expression 
which his enemies, with the utmost virulence and 
ihalignity, endeavoured to convert into a charge 
of disloyalty ^nd tre$ison« They construed the 
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word expect, as threatening her majesty, if she 
failed to comply with the wishes of the country } 
and they called loudly for the most exemplary 
punishment, on so gigantic an oflfender. It is me- 
lancholy to reflect, that the Examiner, written at 
this period by some of the first literary charac- 
ters in the kingdom, should be pre-eminent in 
abuse ; but the rancour of politics too frequently 
annihilates all urbanity, -decency, and candour, 
and lays bare the worst and vilest passions of the 
human heart. Not content with libelling the pri- 
vate character of our author, and stooping to ridi- 
cule bis poverty and distresses, the Examiner ac- 
tually proceeds to declare, that should the Queen 
pardon the supposed delinquent, he would exert 
every nerve to render that pardon ineffectual. 

When men of the first-Tate talents, when At- 
terbury, Bolingbroke, and Swift, could thus de- 
grade themselves^ through the influence of party 
spirit, it sheds distinguished honour on the me- 
mory of Steele, on his magnanimity and mode- 
ration, that we are able to record his utter con- 
tempt of such conduct, and his entire forbear- 
ance of similar retaliation. He answered their 
malevolent attack, their false and exaggerated 
statements, with the temper of a man conscious 
of upright intention, and therefore under no 
necessity of wielding weapons which always 
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disgrace the hand that employs them. He imme- 
diately addressed a letter to the Bailiff of Stock- 
bridge in Dorsetshire, for which Borough he 
was returned a member, and included this epistle 
in the Guardian, together with the acrimonious 
comment of his adversaries, refuting their charges 
and constructions by arguments at once clear, 
dispassionate and convincing. 

This number of the Guardian, which brought 
on him such a torrent of abuse, was published but 
the day before the dissolution of Parliament; and 
the periodical paper in which it was inserted, being 
soon afterwards discontinued, was almost imme- 
diately followed by The Englishman^ a, i>\xh\ica,tion 
whose chief purport was to illustrate and defend 
the measures and principles of the Whigs, and to 
point out the infinite importance of the protestant 
succession to the peace and welfare of the kingdom. , 

With views of a similar kind, and whilst yet 
employed on the composition of The Englishn^n^ 
he was induced, through the suggestions of his 
friend Mr. More of the Inner Temple, (a gentle- 
man well versed in the laws and constitution of 
his country, and who offered his assistance in the 
legal and technical part) to print a pamphlet en- 
entitled " The Crisis; or, A discourse, representing, 
from the most authentic records, the just causes 
pf the late happy .revolution, and the several set-' 
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tlements of the crown of England and Scotland 
on her majesty ; and, on the demise of her ma- 
jesty without issuej ujpon the most illustrious Prin- 
cess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants, by previous acts of both parliaments of 
the late kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
Confirmed by the Parliament of Great Britain. 
With some seasonable remarks on the danger of 
a Popish Successor/' 

"' I have given the title of this treatise, which is 
dedicated to the Clergy, at full length, as it im- 
mediately led to the most important event in the 
political life of our author. 

Convinced that both our civil and religious li- 
berties /depended upon the practical acknow- 
ledgment of those principles which produced the 
revolution, and the act of succession in the House 
of Hanover; believing these to be on the eve of 
destruction, through the machinations of those 
who wished to establish a popish monarch on the 
throne; and persuaded that the war had been ter- 
minated prematurely by the Tories, and with such 
advantage to France and Spain, that the result of 
our numerous victories had been weakly thrown 
away ; Steele endeavours in this pamphlet, though 
too often with unnecessary warmth, to rouse the 
nation to a due sense of its danger* 
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G)n8cious, however, of the acrimony and yittf 
dictive spirit of his opponents, and not willing to 
incur punishment which in such handa he knew 
would be inflicted with the utmost rigour of the 
law, he took the opinion of his friends upon 
every page of the work. " When The Crisis," 
says he, " was written, I, who was to answer for it 
with my all,' would not venture upon my own sin- 
gle jugment; therefore I caused it to be printed, 
and left one copy with Mr. Addison, another 
with Mr. Leechmore, another with Mr. Min- 
shull, and another with Mr. Hoadley. From 
these corrected copies The Crisis became the 
piece it is. When I thought it my duty, I thank 
(jod I had no further consideration for myself, 
than to do it in a lawful and proper way, so as to 
give no disparagement to a glorious cause,, from 
my indiscretion or want of judgment I was 
willing to ripen the question of the succession 
upon my own head." * 

Notwithstanding this precaution, notwithstand* 
ing the correction and approval of such dispas- 
sionate judges as Addison and Hoadley, the clar 
mour raised against this production, by the mr 
nistry and its friends, was unbounded. They 
termed it a seditious and inflammatory lihel ; and 

• Vide Apolpgfw 
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Swift, in his £xaminer> was more than usually 
8.bu8ive, and predicted our authoi^s expulsion 
4ram the House. 

Such was the temper of mind, and such the en- 
mity of a very powerful party, the majority of 
both houses, when the meeting of the new parlia* 
meiit took place in the commencement of March, 
1714. Unshaken by the storm which raged 
around him, and determined in his opposition to 
a party whose measures he deemed ruinous to 
his country, Steele seized the earliest opportu- 
nity of avowing his sentiments; and on the first 
day, immediately after Sir Thomas Hanmer had 
been proposed as Speaker of the House, he rose, 
and in the following very emphatic terms ex- 
pressed his assent, and his close union with that 
gentleman in principle and politics. 

" At the close of the last parliament,^ he ob- 
served, " her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
declare from the throne, that the late rejected 
Bill of Commerce, between Great Britain and 
France, should be offered to this House. That de- 
claration was certainly made, that every gentle- 
man who should have the honour to be returned 
hither might make himself master of that impor- 
tant question* It is demonstration, diat it was a 
. most pernicious bill ; and no one can have a great- 
er merit to this house, than he by whose weight 
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and influence that perhicious bill was thrown 
out. I rise up to do him honour; and distinguisfc 
myself, by giving him my vote, for that his inesti- 
mable service to his country. 

" It will be impossible for the reader," con- 
tinues he, " tOf conceive how this speech was re-, 
ceived, unless he has happened to have been at a 
cock-match^ and has seen the triumph and exulta- 
tion that has been raised, when a volatile, whose 
fall was some way gainful to some of the company,, 
has been nicked. At mentioning the Bill of 
Commerce, the cry began 5 at calling it perni- 
cious, it increased ; at the words, do him honour, 
it grew insupportably loud.** 

After this decisive mark of hostility to the mea- 
sures of goveriraient, much time was not suffered 
to elapse before the vengeance of offended power 
overlook our author; and on March the 12th, 
1714, Mr. John Hungerford brought a complaint 
before the House, against certain paragraphs in- 
serted in two numbers of the periodical paper 
entitled The Englishman, and in a pamphlet called 
The Crisis, published under the name of Richard' 
Steele, and calculated to promote sedition, to as- 
perse the character of her Majesty, and arraign 
the conduct of her administration. In conse- 
quence of this accusation, Steele was ordered to 
attend the House on the I3th, being the day folv 
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lowing ; when, after hearing the obnoxious parar 
graphs read, he rose and requested that a sufficient 
length of time might be allowed him for the pur- 
pose of making his defence. This occasioned a 
warm debate, the result of which was, however* 
an acquiescence with his wishes ; and Thursday 
the ] 8th was the day appointed for his answer to 
the charge preferred. 

In the mean time, on Monday the 15th, he 
moved, as necessary to his defence. That an htm^ 
hie address be presented to her Majesty ^ that she 
would he pleased to give directions y that the several 
representations of her Majest\fs engineers^and others 
ioho have had the care and inspection of the demolin 
tion of Dunkirk J and all orders and instructions 
gtoen thereupon^ he laid hefore the House. This 
motion, the success of which was so essential to 
his defence, passed in the negative ; and on Thurs- 
' day the 18th, Mr. Foley, the accuser, appeared 
in his place, and demanded that the business ap* 
pointed for the day might be entered upon. 
Steele, who had taken his station near the bar, 
between his friends Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Robert 
Walpole, then rose, and, with the occasional 
assistance of Addison, who sat near with a view, 
to prompt him if necessary, made a very able, 
and, what ought to have been, a very satisfactory 
defence. He spoke for three hours, and minutely 
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discussed the import of tke diffiereat paiagraplit 
complained of. He then withdrew; and Mr* 
Foley, rising, said, that *^ without amusing the 
house with long speeches, it was evident the writ^ 
ings complained of were seditious and scanda- 
lous, inj^"^*** *^ ^®^ Majesty's government, the 
church, and the universities;" and immediatelj 
called for the question. A very interesting de- 
bate, however, ensued, and was supported until 
eleven at night. Robert Walpole, Esq. his bro- 
ker Horace, Lord Finch, Lord Lumley, and Lord 
Hinchinbroke, defended Steele with much ele* 
gance and force of argument ; but the influence 
of ministiy prevailed, and a majority of 245 
against 152, '' Resolved, that a printed pamphlet, 
intituled The EngUshman^ being the close of .the 
paper so called, and one other pamphlet intitu- 
led The Crisis^ written by richard Steele, esq. 
a member of this House, are scandalous and sedi- 
tious libels, highly reflecting upon her Majesty, 
upon the nobility, clergy* gentry, and universities 
of this kingdom; maliciously insinuating, that 
the protestant succession in the House of Hanover 
is in danger under her Majesty's administration, 
and tending to alienate her Majesty's good sulh* 
jects, and to create jealousies and divisions among 
them. 
^' Resolved^ that richard Steele, esq. for his 
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offsnce in writing and publishing the said scanr 
dalous and seditious libels, be expelled this 
House." 

Such was the issue of Steele^s opposition to the 
Tory ministry. That he acted from the most par 
triotic views, from the most disinterested love for 
las country, and solely with the generous inten<> 
tion of protecting its constitution and laws, there is 
no reason to doubt. Nor is there any question, but 
he sincerely believed at the time, that the mea^ 
sures of the Tory administration were intended 
and calculated to overthrow the act of settle 
ment, and to operate in favour of the exiled 
family. In this belief he was strengthened by 
some of the first characters in the kingdom,wher 
tber considered in a literary or pofitical light. 
Addison and Hoadley, Halifax and Somers, en* 
tertained similar sentiments, and apprehended 
similar danger. 

Time has, in some measure, developed the views 
of this turbulent reign, and the intrigues of many 
q£ its ambitious ministers. It now clearly ap- 
pears, that the suspicions of Steele and his friends 
were not unfounded, so far as they attached to 
Bolingbroke and his agents. From an impartial 
retrospect of the transactions of that period, 
there can be little hesitation in ascribing to this 
brilliant, but unprincipled character, the daring 
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design of superseding the protestant succession, 
and re-establishing the Stuarts; and the bitt^ 
animosity and open rupture which latterly e3c^ 
isted between him and the Earl of Oxford, were, 
in a great degree, owing to this nobleman's know- 
ledge of St. John's pernicious schemes. In a 
letter to the Elector, dated May the 4th, 1714, the 
Earl writes, " that he never thought matters 
' would have been pushed so far ; that he was ap- 
prehensive of his own speedy disgrace; that he 
had been desired to enter into the views of the 
Pretender; and that he found the Queen more 
determined than ever to strengthen the interests 
of her brother, and to secure the throne for 
him/'* 

. Of this minister, when calumny and the preju- 
dices of faction had nearly worn away, the gene- 
ral opinion became extremely favourable. He 
certainly was a man of great firmness and inte- 
grity ; with the exception of some errors of the 
judgment rather than of the heart, a friend to the 
best interests of his country ; and, had he not been 
opposed by the restless jealousy and never-ceAs- 
kig machinations of Bolingbroke, would probably 
have proved one of the most \iseful ministers that 
the crown and people ever possessed. Even Steelo 

• Hanover Papen, 1J14. 
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}u the course of a very few years, had reason to 
estimate the character of this nobleman much 
higher than he once thought ever could be justi- 
fiable, and sincerely repented of the virulence 
he had occasionally made use of in opposing his 
administration. This avowal, with the utmost 
candour, and with a manly spirit of contrition, 
he addressed to the Earl himself, in the following 
letter written in the year 1719> when our author 
was opposing the Peerage Bill ; and which, whe- 
ther its composition or its sentiments be consi- 
dered, merits very high praise. It displays, in- 
deed, a most amiable disposition, and great good- 
ness of heart. 

" To the Earl of Oxford. 

MY LORD, 

I AM very glad of the occasion wherein I have 
the good fortune to think the same way with 
your Lordship, because I have very long suffered 
a great deal of pain in reflecting upon a certain 
virulence with which my zeal has heretofore 
transported me to treat your lordship's person 
and character. I do protest to you, excepting in 
the first smart of my disgrace and expulsion out 
of the House of Commons, I never writ any thing 
that ought to displease you, but with a reluctant 
heart, and in opposition to much good will and 
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esteem for your many great and uncommon ta- 
lents. And I take the liberty to say, thus pub* 
licly to yourself, what I have often said to others 
on the subject of my behaviour to you ; I never 
had any other reason to lessen my Lord of Ox- 
ford, than that which Brutus had to stab Caesar— 
tiie love of my country. Your lordship will, I 
hope, believe there cannot be a more voluntary 
unrestrained reparation made to a man, than that 
I make to you, in begging your pardon thus pub- 
licly, for every thing I have spoken or written 
to your disadvantage, foreign to the argument 
and cause which I was then labouring to sup- 
port. You will please to believe, that I could 
not be so insensible, as not to be touched with 
the generosity of part of your conduct towards 
me, or have oriiitted to acknowledge it accord- 
ingly, if I had not thought that your very virtue 
was dangerous; and that it was, as the world 
then stood, absolutely necessary to depreciate 
so adventurous a genius, surrounded with so 
much power as your lordship then had. I trans- 
gressed, my lord, against you, when you could 
make twelve peers in a day ; 1 ask your pardon 
when you are a private nobleman ; and, as I told 
you when I resigned the Stamp-office, I . wished 
you all prosperity consistent with the public 
^od ; so now 1 congratulate you upon the plea- 
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9nre you must needs have in looking back upon 
the true fortitude with which you have passed 
through the dangers, arising from the rage of 
the people, and the envy of the rest of the 
world.*' 

Pope, who was well acquainted with the abili^ 
ties and moral virtues of Lord Oxford, has con- 
secrated his memory, by one of the finest pro- 
ductions of his genius ; by lines which, probably, 
when every other record has dropped into obli- 
vion, will still shed lustre round the name of 
Harley. The following passage paints strongly, 
yet without flattery, the prevailing feature of hi« 
character : 

•Sure, if aught below the seats divine 



Can touch immortals, 'tis a soul like tlune: 
A soul supreme, in each hard instance try*d. 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride. 
The rage of powV, the blast of public breath* 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death." 

" Strength of mind,^ remarks Dr. Warton on 
thi^ passage, " appears to have been the predo- 
minant characteristic of Lord Oxford ; of which 
be gave the most striking proofs, when he was 
stabbed, displaced, imprisoned. These noble 
and nervous lines allude to those circumstances : 
of his fortitude and firmness, another striking 
proof remains, in a letter which the Earl wrote - 
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from the Tower to a friend who advised him to 
meditate an escape, and which is worthy of the 
greatest hero of antiquity. This extraordinary 
letter I liad the pleasure of reading, by the fa- 
vour of the Earl's excellent grand -daughter, the 
late Duchess Dowager of Portland, who inhe- 
rited that love of literature and science, so pecu- 
liar to her ancestors and family. 

"I am well informed that Bolingbroke was 
greatly mortified at Pope's bestowing these 
praises on his old antagonist, whom he mortally 
hated ; yet I have seen two original letters, in the 
hands of the same Duchess of Portland, of Lord 
Bolingbroke to Lord Oxford, full of the most ful- 
some flattery of the man whom he affected to 
despise, and of very idle and profane applications 
of scripture." * 

The expulsion of Steele from the House, an 
event which he in some degree expected, neither 
oppressed his spirits nor diminished the ferti- 
lity of his pen. He very soon appeared before 
the public, with proposals for a History of the 
Duke of Marlborough, to commence from the 
date of his Grace's commission of Captain-gene- 
ral and Plenipotentiary, and to end with the 
expiration of those commissions. This work was 

♦ Warton'f Pope, vol. ii. p. 306, 
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to have been printed in foKo by Tonson; but 
either from want of encouragement, of leisure, 
or inclination, it was never executed* ** The 
long retardation of the Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough shews, with strong conviction," obserifet 
Johnson, '^ how little confidence caq^ be placed 
in posthumous renown. When he died, it was 
soon determined that hi3 story should be deli- 
vered to posterity; and the papers supposed to 
contain the necessary. informationXvere delivered 
to Lord Molesworth, who had been his favourite 
in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the same 
papers were transferred, with the same design, 
to Sir Richard Steele^ who in some of his exi- 
gences put them in pawn. They then remained 
with the old duchess, who in her will assign^ 
the task. to Glover and Mallet, with a reward ^f 
a thousand pounds, and a prohibition to insert^^^ 
'verses. Glover rejected, I suppose with disdain, 
the legacy, . and devolved the whole work upon 
•Mallet, who had from the late Duke of Marl- 
borough a pension to promote his industry, and 
• who talked oif the discoveries , which he had 
.made; but left not, when he died, any historical 
labours behind him." * 

How far Steele was calculated to excel as ih« 

• J0lUM0llffU?C«OfUl«P9«tf,TOkUifP.S5l* 

TOL. !• I 
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c^HfeiiBed. nat hw in>i^k wouM iiaT« been p)ar< 
fial> faowever, fti^ strongly tiActui^ed wi^ Im 
political opinidiUF and prejuditres, th<^:e is bat too 
tittcli reason to suppose. It k without regret, tliere* 
^Tt, that V96 bebold him relin«[ui8bifig ^ tasli^ 
to resume a nrode of composition more consonant 
to hb liabits and genius. On February the 14^| 
iri4r, he conmaeiictd a periodical papeiv entitled, 
jThe Lover, written in imitation of the Tatler, and 
piiblished thriee a week. It was continued until 
M^y the 27th, 1714, and includes forty numbers. 
The delineation of the Lover seems founded on, 
and a continwatioii of^ our author's chamctet of 
Gynthio, in the first number of the Tatler, and is 
not without its portion of originality lUid spirit* 

Politics, how^ver> still oecupi^ die gveait^ 
paft of Steel^s time; and on April the 2td, 1714b» 
he began a paper called The Readetf in <^ppositteQ 
to the Extmm&y which continued with unabated 
iteal to blazon forth the vittuies of the Toiy mA- 
fninistr^tiony aM to c^lt»)inilifee the merit of ils 
<oppon<$nt^ The Reader^ whkh, as well as the 
Lover, had the e«ecasianal assistance of AddisoQi 
reached but to nine numbers, Md iceased on Mii^ 

A short time previous to these periodical pa- 
pers, he lidid <if¥itte9t aind prlAtewl d Letter f# 
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S^ M%Us/Whart<m concerning occasional Peers. 
Twelve Jbod been created in one day, with ibfi 
^iem of obtainii^ a nmjonty in the upper house; 
but Sir Miles, conscious of the conditions annexed 
to ihe title, had refused the profiered dignity. • 
To annihilate the influence arising from these 
newly created peeis, Steele proposes In this 
epistle, thai a bill be brought into the house to 
prev^it aay peer from voting until the expiration 
of three years from the date of his patent. l[n 
order to enforce the propriety of the plan, he in- 
troduces somfe observations, which pointedly al- 
iude to the singular events then passing on the 
public stage. " When the minds of men," ob- 
serveshe, " are prejudiced, wonderful. eflfects may 
be wrought against common sense. One weak 
flep, in trying :a fool for wlmt he said in the puL- 
fktf with all the pomp that could be used to take 
^own a more dangerous and powerful mjan than 
«ver England yet has seen, cost t^e most M^ 
jaiHnis^ that Englaiid was ever honoured with, ite 
Jibing. The judgment of the house of lords was 
by tills means msulted and evaded ; and the anar* 
«hical fury ran so high, that Harry Sachev^rell 
«welling, and Jack Higgins laughing, marched 
<thitmgh England in a faiumph more than mill- 
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The "number of Stede's productions' ^unb^ 
the year J 7 14, was uncommonly great Be- 
sides the hofoer ^xARtaAer^ he published a pani-e 
phlet, called Trench Faith represented in the ^pre- 
sent State of Dunkirk ; a Letter to the Examiner in 
Defence of Mr. Steele. Dunkirk had a little beforfe 
tbis period been delivered to the' French, wte) 
were constructing a new harbour at Mardyke: a 
circumstance which, not without reason, excited 
the apprehensions of our author. 

Steele was a sincere friend to the church of 
England ; and, though a watchful guardian over 
her rights and privileges, a bitter enemy to eve^ 
species of intolerance and persecution: when, 
therefore, a bill was brought into the hoi^se to pre- 
vent the growth of schism, and which was upon 
a plan so bigoted and illiberal as not only to 
preclude dissenters from teaching publicly in 
schools, but actually went so far as to deprive 
them of the power of educating their own chil- 
dren, he wrote A Letter to a Member of ParUamefU^ 
dated May the 28th, 1714, in which he points out, 
in a very spirited style, and with much sound 
argument, the impolicy, the injustice,- and the 
daiiger of such an arbitrary act. , He has called 
forth in this little piece all the powers of his wit, 
eloquence, and humour, and in the following pai- 
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sage hus' placed the supposed consequences of tte 
'bill in a very ludicrous light. 

" When we consider the putting this law in 
execution,'' remarks he, " there cannot be a more 
pleasant image presented to the imagination, than 
a poor schismatic school-mistress brought befpre 
a. zealous angry squire for transgressing this act, 
and teaching one presbyterian, little more than 
an animal, in what the letter D differed from the 
letter B; maliciously insinuating to another 
schismatic, aged five years old, without licence 
from the ordinary, that O is round ; and not con- 
tenting herself with merely shewing to the said 
schismatics the letters of a certain book covered 
.with horn, but instructing the said heretics to put 
them together, and make words of them ; as ap- 
pears by the affidavit of one who heard an infant 
schismatic say, o— f, of; another, o— b, ob. Pro- 
digious! that a church adorned with so many 
excellent and learned members, supplied by two 
famous universities, both endowed with ample 
revenues, immunities, and jurisdictions, should be 
^fironted with -the. offer of being reinforced with 
penal, laws against the combination of. women 
and children ! You might with the same pro- 
•priety provide against schismatic nurses." 

The biH, after a. very, warm debate, passed 
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both Hottdes by a trMiog majority, but was hap" 
pily rendered nugatory by the death of the 
Queen. 

To unteil tibe errors and idolatry of popery, 
and to excite an abltorrence of its gross rites and 
superstitions, especially at a period when the in- 
terest of the pretender was considered as greatly 
upon the increase, were the motives which in- 
duced our author to publish this year his trea- 
tise entitled, The Romish Ecclesiastical History of 
late Years, and in 1715 to recal attention to the 
subject by reprinting an octavo volume called 
The State of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout 
the World, wrktenfor the Use of Pope Innocent the 
Xlth, This was a translation from the Italian, 
and the dedication has been ascribed to Hoadley 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Whilst thus employed in promoting, as he 
deemed, the best interests of the church and 
state, an event occurred which very soon pro^ 
duced an entire revolution in his circumstances 
and situation, and enabled him, for a time at least, 
to triumph over all his enemies. On August the 
1st, 171^9 Queen Anne, after a lingering illness, 
expired; ai^d on the accession of George the 
First, Steele, who was made known to his Mar 
jesty as the firm friend . of his illustrious house, 
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and a powerful writer in support of the protes* 
taat succession, was immediately appointed sur* 
Teyor to tbe royal stables of Hampton Courts 
a^d placed in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex. 

Steele had in his various writing been of es 
sential service to the theatre, by recommending 
the best performers to public notice, by pointii^ 
out with taste and discrimination their peculiai 
merits, and by claiming for them, through the 
medium of his most popular lucubrations, the 
encouragement abd support due to . their ejcer- 
tions. When therefore the licence of tbe mana- 
gers of the Drury-lane company e;sfpired on the 
death of the Queen, they instantly applied to our 
author for his interest toward obtaining its r^ 
newal, requesting at the same time that he would 
honour ^hem so far as to procure the insertion 
of.Jiis own name with theirs in the same com* 
mission. 

The account which Colley Gibber, who was 
then one of the managers, has given of this trans- 
action, displays the generosity, the amiable and 
open temper, of Steele in such a peculiarly pleas- 
ing light, and with such naivete, of manner, that I 
am certain of conferring an obligation upon my 
readers by presenting it in his own words. After 
assuring us^that the application had been made 
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to Steele, not merely from his influence at cout^ 
but principally, from a sense of the great obliga- 
tion the stage was under to -his writings, not 
a comedian of the company, probably, of any 
merit having failed to receive benefit and instruc- 
tion from his Tatters, '** many nights," continues 
Gibber, " had our house been filled by the in- 
fluence and credit of his pen. Obligations of 
this kind, from a gentleman with whom they all 
had the pleasure of a personal intimacy, the ma- 
nagers thought could not be more justly returned, 
than by shewing him some warm instance of their 
desire to have him at the head of them. This they 
told him would put it still farther in his power 
to support the stage in that reputation to which 
his lucubrations had already so much contributed ; 
and that therefore he had better pretensions to 
partake of its various successes than any other 
person whatsoever. IJe was highly pleased 
with the offer, and his spirits took such a lively 
turn upon it, that had we been all his own sons, 
no unexpected act of filial duty could have more 
endeared us to him. The licence being obtain- 
ed, the managers agreed to give Sir Richard 
700/. per annum, as they had done before to 
Mr. Collier. Soon after this, the house in Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields being finishied by the old pa- 
tentee, who had been silenced, he procured, by 
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*tlie interest of Mr. Craggs the younger, his sus- 
pension to be taken off: upon which that play- 
house being opened, proved at first a great draw- 
baclrupon the profits of the old house : on this 
occasion the managers remonstrated to Sir Ri- 
chard, that as he now stood in Collier's place, 
his pension of 700/, per annum was liable to the 
same conditions; which were, that it was only 
payable during their continuance to be the only 
company j>ermitted to act; but in case another 
was set up against them, this pension was to be 
liquidated into an equal share with them, and 
which they now hoped he would be contented 
with. While they were offering to proceed, 
Sir Richard stopt them short, by assuring them, 
that as he came among them by their invitation, 
he should always think himself obliged to come 
into any measures for their use and service ; that . 
to be a burthen to their industry would be more 
disagreeable to him, than it could be to them; 

. and as he had always taken a delight in his en- 
deavours for their prosperity, he should be still 
ready on their own terms to continue them. 

•Every one," proceeds Mr. Gibber, " who knew 
Sir Richard in his prosperity (before the effects 
of his good nature had brought him to distress,) 
inows that this was hfs manner of dealing with 
his friends in business. Another instance of the 
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«Ame nature will immediately £all in my way* 
When we proposed to put this agreement in 
writing) he desired os not to hurry ourselves; 
for that he was advised, upon the late desertion 
of our actors,* to get our licence, which now 
subsisted only during pleasure, enlarged into a 
more ample and durable authority; anti which he 
eaid he had reason to think would be more easily 
obtained, if we were willing that a patent for the 
«ame purpose might be granted to him only for 
his life and three years afterwards,' which he 
would then assign over to us. This was a pro- 
spect beyond our hopes, and what we had long 
wished for* For though I cannot say we had 
ever occasion to grieve at the personal sev^ities 
of any lord chamberlain ; yet the several officers 
ijnder them often treated us with all the inso- 
lence of office* But a patent, we knew, would 
free us from so abject a state of depeudance. 
Accordingly we desired Sir Richard to lose no 
time. — A few days after Sir Richard told us, that 
bis Majesty being apprized that others had a 
joint power with him in the licence, it was ex- 
pected that we should under our hands signify, 
that his petition for a patent was preferred by 



* Several of tlieir beat acton wmt to tiw new home la Ikucttt^ 
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the ccftisent of us all ; such an ackuowledgneitl 
was unmedidtely «gned, md the patent llterc* 

tifWMi passed the great seal. ^The patent wnM 

received January IJth, 1718, and the patentee 
was to set out next mornmg fbr Borou^bridge^ 
—So that the managers were forced, that very 
ni^t, to draw up in a hurry, (till their couns^ 
might more advisedly perfect it) his as^gfanent 
to them of equal shares m the patent, with fur^ 
ther conditions of partnership*' * 

The inaccuracy of this assignment was stKh, 
from the hasty mode in which it had been drawn 
and worded, that the whole, of their property 
became, in direct opposition to their intentions, 
vested in Sir Richard; who, however, so far from 
taking any advantage of the mistake, readily 
agreed to a revision; and on paying 1200^. 
which sum was to be repaid to his exeeutots on 
his death, he was entitled to an equal share in 
their property. In consequence of this contract 
he derived a clear income of 1000/. per annum 
from the theatre. 

Steele was, immediately on his arrival at Bo« 
roughbridge in Yorkshire, chosen one of the re- 
presentatives for that place, and took his seat in 

• Qiblict'i Apolo|y, id edit. ch. zv—Londoo, 174(>, Svo. 
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the first parliament of George the First, who, on 
April the 2^th; 1715, upon our author's present^ 
ing an address from the lieutenancy, conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood. It was on this 
occasion that Sir Richard, wishing to distinguish 
himself by the celebration of his majesty's birth- 
day, who had entered into his 56th year, enter- 
tained above two hundred gentlemen and ladies 
at his house. Delicacies of every kind, pyra- 
mids of every species of sweatmeat, and the most 
generous wines, burgundy, champagne, &c. &t. 
were given,' and \vere ushered in by a prologue 
written ' by Mr. Tickell, and spoken by Mrs. 
Younger. After this collation, dances com- 
menced in the concert room ; an Ode of Horace, 
with several songs written for the occasion, were 
set to music and performed, and the whole con- 
cluded with an epilogue composed by Sir Richard 
himself, and recited by Mr. Wilks.* In this 
epilogue he alludes with much pleasantry and 
good humour to some of the principal events 'of 
his life. 

" " The sage whose guests you are to-night is known 
To watch the public weal, tkouf^h not his owii : , 
Still have h'l^ thoughts uncommon schemes pursued. 
And teem'd with projects for his country's good. 

• Vide Weekly MisceUuiy, May 88th« I715. 
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. Sarly in yoath his enemies have shown 
How narrowly he miss'd the chemic stone :* 
Not Friar Bacon promised England more; 
Our artist, lavish of his fancied ore, 
Coold he have brought his great design to pass. 
Had wali'd us round with goJd instead of brass. 
That project sunk, you saw him entertain 
A notion more chimerical and vain : 
To give chaste morals t to ungovem'd youth. 
To gamesters honesty, t% statesmen truth ; 
To 'make you virtuous all ; a thought more bold. 
Than that of changing dross and lead to gold. 

. • But now to greater actions he aspir'd. 
For still his country's good our champion fir'd ; 
In treaties vers*d, in politics grown wise. 
He look*d on Dunkirk J with suspicious eyes;— 
In a few months he is not without hope. 
But 'tis a secret, to convert the Pope: 
' Of this, however, he*ll inform you better. 
Soon as his holiness receives hb letter.** $. ||. 

Sir Richard now saw those who had formerly 
calumniated and oppressed him driven from 
power, impeached, and trembling for the result; 
and it is the only blot, perhaps, in his political 

• It is well known that Steele once entertahied hopes of being sac- 
cessfol in the pursnit of the philosopher's stone ; his laboratory was 
at Poplar, and is now converted into a garden-hoose. 

t TUler, Spectator, Guardian. 

X The importance of Donkirk considered. 
' ' $ The dedication to " An Account of die state of the Roman 
CathoUe Religion throughout the Word.** 

I Vide Town-TaUc, ITo, 4, p. 55, Vlchob's Edition. 
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character, that, instead of that miMness and ^r- 
bearance which philosophy should have taught 
him to exercise toward those who had fallen into 
sudden adversity, and were no longer capable 
of thwarting his views, or injuring his promo- 
tion, the spirit of retaliation should have occu- 
pied his breast, and induced him to revile, those 
as traitors and parricides, who were waiting the 
event of a trial by the laws of their country, and 
against whom, at such a period, to excite pr^u- 
dice and aversion must be deemed at once vin- 
dictive and ungenerous. Such was, unhappily, 
the tendency of the republication of his pam- 
phlets this year, against the late ministry. They 
appeared in one volume octavo, under the title 
of The Political Writings of Sir BkhardSteeUf and 
among them he now first printed his Apology^ 
ytiib this motto. Tabula quanta fid! and such also 
iwas the purport of The Englishman^ the sec<>n4 
vplume of which he began in June, 1715. Shortly 
f^ter this he published A Letter from the Earl of 
Mar to the King, before his McLJestifs Arrival in 
Mnglandf with some remarks on my lord's subse- 
quent conduct; and on December the l7th, 1715* 
began a new weekly paper called The Town-Talk^ 
in a Series of Letters to a Lad^ in the Country ^ 
which, extending only to nine Qumbiers, finished 
on Monday,,Febniary the 13tb, I7l6. Itappears 
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toi ka^ been for <be greater part a collection of 
genuine ktteis a«Mressed to his lady, then in the 
coan^, and embracing the fashionable and poU^ 
tical topics of the day, and occasionally impart»> 
ing'his sentiments of the stage and its produce 
tions. The origin of this and some other perio- 
dical publications, which had still a shorter date^ 
was probably owing to the exigence of the mo^ 
meot; for on February the 6th, IflSy whilst yet 
continuing the Town-Talk, he ushered into the 
world, once a fortnight^ another paper under the 
title of the Tea-Table ; this dropping on March 
the 2d, after jbaving only reached three mitnbera, 
he commenoed a third on the sixth of the same 
month, ityltdCkU'Chai, and which, attaining the 
«ame age as to numbers, expired on March the 
l^xteenth. 

Sir Richard was now high in the confidence 
of administration.. In August 17 1 5, a few months 
after the acquirement *of his t^tle, he received 
frotn Sir Robert WalfM^ fire hundred pounds 
fer special services; * and in 1717'9 upon the sub- 

• lm% tMto or moniM ^speatMd kj Sir Robert Walpole, Mmaat 
«lb9r •nielei tbwe if one for ipedal lervksev. Id «bieh is the fol- 
log article :-^Ansait tiie 9rtli, 1715 : 5001, to Leonard Welstead, Esq. 
but this gentlemHn some y^ears afterwards declared, that he received 
Ibt 'laoaejr ft»r Sir Itfotaard Steele, and paid it to hhn. 
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pressibn of the rebellion in the iiorth,h6 wa» 
sent into Scotland ss on^ oC the -comniissibners 
for the forfeited estates. Here, though from the 
nature of bis employment he might justly have 
expected no very pleasant "reception, he expe^ 
rienced so much hospitality, respect, and atten- 
tion from the highest classes of society, that he 
was induced to try whether an ecclesiastical, as 
well as civil, union might not be eflfected between 
the two kingdbms. In the pursuit of this desir- 
able, but, I apprehend, unattainable object, the 
restoration of the ancient episcopacy of Scot- 
land, he had frequent conferences with many Of 
the presbyterian ministers. Among these he 
was particularly struck with the singular and 
original character of a Mr. Hart« He was a^^man 
of great humour and very facetious manners, arid 
though particularly mild and good tempered in 
all the relations of Domestic life, his discourses 
from the pulpit were usually of the most terrific 
kind. He loved to preach what he termed The 
Terrors of the Law, and had been for some years 
in the habit of weekly consigning his affrighted 
flock to all the horrors of eternal damnation ; a 
practice which obtained' him from* Steele the a|)* 
pellation of The Hangman of the Gospel, 

" It was a very common mode with the Scotch 
clergy in that age," observes Dr. Bisset, " when. 
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ia poiixt of enlargement of inind, and still more 
in point of civilized manners^ they were yery 
much inferior to those of the present time, al- 
though they and their hearers lived on the most 
friendly and familiar terms all the rest of the 
week, to send them regularly to the devil every 
Sunday. It happened once, that one of those 
denouncers of punishment had been preaching 
for a neighbouring pastor, who had not accus- 
tomed his flock to such terrible a^th.emas. The 
worthy parson having, as was usual with him at 
home, declared to the people, that they were 
guilty of every sin and of every impiety, (a 
mode of preaching that certainly saved a great 
deal of trouble) concluded his sermon with con- 
signing them without distinction, to the devil 
and his angels* The people, considering the 
sentence as too severe, applied to their own mi- 
nister, to intercede with his friend to preach in 
the evening, and deliver them from that dread- 
ful state in which he had left them in the morn- 
ing. 

" The other, who was really a very good-na- 
tured man, complied; and after telling them, 
that the punishment he had threatened was only 
against enormous sinners, but that he was con- 
vinced they were believers- and saints, with the 
same unlimited liberality with which he liad 
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^ven them to Satsin, adjudged them all « plMi 
in heaven, and sent them home* completely: sa* 

' Steele, who loved to see the chiaracters of the 
various classes in low life unfettered by author 
rity, and indulging in all the festivities of mirtH 
and caprices of humour, and wfiling whilst in 
Scotland to ascertain the genius and manners of 
the populace, one day, during his residence at 
Edinburgh', made a splendid feast ^ and whilst his 
servants were Astonished at the magnitude and 
magnificence of the preparations, and wondering 
for what great personages tliey were intended^ 
he ordered them to go into the streets, collect 
all the beggars and poor people they should, 
meet, and invite them immediately to his house; 
In consequence of this proceeding, Sir Richard 
soon mustered fifty beggars, and many poor de* 
ciayed tradesmen, and, presiding at their head, 
plied them so briskly with whisky punch and 
wine, that, forgetting all th^ir cares, and free 
from all restraint, they gave loose to every pecu«- 
Karity of their respective characters; and a dis- 
J)Jay of native though rude wit, of merriment and 
jollity, ensued, whidh soon set the table in a roar, 

• BiBset'8 life of Steele, prefixed to bit edition of tbe SpecUtor, 
^.~i.p.lSfl' • • " ■ ■' \' '< ' ^ 
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titliiiib'esented a.sc«se at once highly lucUcrc^ 
mad truly comic. Wiien tjie frolic was encfed, 
•1^1 lUcluLcd declared, ttmt besides the pleasure of 
filling so many empty bellies, he had leatned 
fwmi them huraour enough to form a good 
iComedy,* 

It is most' probable that our good-natured 
Juit^t was as jolly and intemperate upon this occa- 
sbn-as amy of his g\iest«. It was one of the foible^ 
indeed of :Steele, that he seldom was partial in hi^ 
coomifl^ mioments, wbatever might* be the rank 
of his companions, to the suggestions/ of tem- 
perance. His gaiety, his humour, and his wit 
teere ineKhaustible, and sometimes led him into 
loHies of which he heartily repented the suc- 
ceeding morning. A curious anecdote of thiiS 
kind ris related by Di-^ John Hoadley. " My fa* 
ther/' says be, " on a pressing invitation, once 
alltended, wh^ Bishop of Bangor, one of the 
Jwhig meetings at the Trumpet in Sheer^lane, 
Ifirhere Steele rather exposed himself in his zeal, 
having the double duty of the day upon him, a* 
well to celebrate the immortal memory of King 
William, it beiog the fourth of November, as to 
drink his friend Addison up to conversation 

• Cibbert livet of th« POcts, vol. !▼. p. Il6, »d Biographli 
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pitchy whos<ephl^matic constitution was hardly 
wanned for society by that time Steele was nc^ 
£t for it. Two remarkable circumstances hap- 
pened. 

" John Sly, the hatter, of facetious memory, 
was in the house ; and when pretty mellow took 
it into his head to come into the company on his 
J^nees, with a tankard of ale in his hand, to drink 
it off to the ^ immortal memory,' and to retire in 
the same manner. Steele, sitting next my fa- 
ther, whispered him, ' Do laugh ; 'tis humanity 
to laugh.' 

** Sir Richard, being in the feyening too much 
in the same condition, was put into a chair, and 
sent home. Nothing would serve him but being 
carried to the Bishop of Bangor's, late as it was. 
However, the chairmen carried hito home, arid 
got him up stairs,' when his great complaisance 
would wait on them down stairs again, which he 
did, and then was got quietly to bed. Next 
morning he was much ashamed, and sent the 
Bishop this distich : 

Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits. 

All fEtolts he pardons, though he none commits. 

" On such another occasion the waiters were 
hoisting him into a hackney-coach with some 
labour and pains, when a tory mob was just 
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passing by, and their cry was, * Down with the 
Karap, &c/ — * ITp with the Rump/ cried Sir Ri« 
chard to the waiters, * or I shall not get home to- 
nighf." 

It is probable that Sir Richard, daring his stay 
in Scotland, travelled for his amusement through 
several parts of that romantic country ; for in the 
third volume of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, lately published by Mr. Scott, the follow^ 
ing circumstance is said to have occurred to him 
near Hoddom Castle, on the banks of the river 
Annan.* 

Hoddom Castle, which is delightfully situated, 
is an ancient structure, built between the years 
1437 and 1484, by John Lord Herries, of Herries, 
a powerful baron, who possessed extensive do- 
mains in Dumfries-shire. 

" On the top of a small, but conspicuous hill, 
near to Hoddom Castle, there is a square tower, 
built of hewn stone, over the door of which are 
carved the figures of a dove and a serpent, and 
betwixt them the word Bepentance. Hence the 
building, though its proper name is Trailtrow, is 
more frequently called the Tower of Repentance. 
It was anciently used as a beacon; and the hor- 

• Thi» incident, however, may have happened to oor author 
merety in travelUiig to or firom Scotiand by the Carlisle road, w)iicb 
pastes Imn^edirtely thrwuh Annandaje. 
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det laws direct a' wfttch to be ratuatsiiied, witkft 
£re-pan and bell, to give the alarm when t^e 
£ii^h crosied, or approached, the river of 
Annan. 

" A certain Lord Herries — about the date of 
the transaction tradition is silent-^wa^ famous 
among those who used to rob and steal ( convey ^ 
the wise it call.) Thfis lord returning from Eng* 
land with many prisoners, whom he had un* 
lawfully enthralled, was overtaken by a storm, 
while passing the Solway Firth ; and, in order to 
relieve his boat, he cut all their throats, and threw 
them iiito the sea. Feeling great qualms of con- 
science, he built this square tower, carving over 
the door, which iS about half-rway up the builds 
ing, and had formerly no stair to it, the figures 
above»>mentioned, of a dove and a serpent, em* 
blems of remorse and grace, and the motto * Rer 
pentance/ 

^ It is said,^ proceeds Mr. Scott, " that Si» 
Richard Steele, while riding near thb place, saw 
a shepherd boy reading his bible, and asked him 
what he leanied from it? * The way to heaven,* 
answered the boy. * And can your shew it to 
me? said Sir Richard, in banter. * You must^ 
go by t^at tower,' replied the shepherd; and 
be pointed to &e Tower of Repen^iiceJ^ 

On this tradition retetive to Lord Herriesj^ 
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Charles Kirfcpatrick Sbarpe, . Esq. the present 
possessor of Hoddoro Castle^ has constructed the 
following beautiful and pathetic fragtnent. '^ 



LORD HERRIES HIS COMl^LAINT. 

A FRAGMENT. 

" Bright shone the moon on Hoddom's wall, . , 
Bright on Repentance Tower; 
Mirk was the Lord of Hoddom's saul, 
That chief sae sad and sonr. 

** He sat him on B^pentance hicht. 
And glowr'd upon the sea ; 
And sair and heavily he sicht. 
But nae'drap eased hisbree. 

** The night is fair, and calm the air. 
No blasts disturb the tree ; 
Baith men and beast now tak their rest, 
And'a*s at peace but be. 

** Can wealth an^ power in princely bower. 
Can beauty's roiling e'e, 
Can friendship dear, wi' kindly tear« 
Bring back my peace to me ? 

<* No ! lang lai^g maun the mourner pine, 
And meikle penance dree, 
Wba has a heavy heart like mine^ 
Ere light that bMr^caaiie, 
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" Under yon silver skimmering w&ves. 
That aaftly rise^and fa% 
lie mouldering' banes in sandy graves. 
That fley my peace awa. 

" To help my boat I pierc*d the throat 

Of him whom ane lo'ed dear; 

Nooght did I spare his yellow hair. 

And e*en sae bright and clear. 

' " She sits her lane, and makith jnane, 
And sings a waefii' sang, 
' Scotch rievers bae my darling ta'en ^ 
O Willie tarries lang!' 

<' I plunged an auld man in the sea^ 
Whose locks were like the snaw j 
His hairs sail serve for rapes to me, 
In hell my soul to draw. 

" Soon did thy smile, sweet baby, stint, 
Tom frae the nurse's knee. 
That smile, that might hae saften'd flint. 
And still'd the raging sea. 

" Alas* twelve precious lives were spilt. 
My worthless spark to save ; 
Bet * had I fallen, withouten guilt, 
Frae cradle to the grave. 

*f Repentance! sign^ of my b&Ie, 
Built of the lasting stane. 
Ye long shall tell the bluidy tale. 
When I am dead and gane« 
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* How Hoddom's lord, ye lang sail teU» 
By conscience stricken sair. 
In life snstain'd the pains of hell. 
'And perish'd in despair." 



On Sir Richard's return to £ngland, he con- 
ceived, with his usual enthusiasm, a project by 
which, as he credulously imagined, he should 
soon realize a splendid fortune. This was the 
invention of a fish-pool, for the conveyance of 
live-salmon from the coast of Ireland to the Lon^ 
don market; where, at this lime, they sold enor- 
mously dear, being generally purchased at the 
rate of five shillings a pound. He contrived, 
by means of a well-boat, to supply his fish with 
a continual stream of fresh water; and having 
obtained a patent, dated June the 10th, 1718, he 
confidently announced his hopes to the public, 
and declared that he only wanted that men 
should support his design, to be enabled to divide 
ten per cent six times a year, and consequently 
to acquire the possession of a greater income than 
any man living had merit enough to deserve.* 

In spite of all the ridicule, however, which 
the promulgation of this scheme brought upon 
.^im, he was determined to carry his plan into 

• Theatre. Ko. 28. 
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execution, and to prove the utility of his machine 
by the test of experiment. Accordin^y, in con- 
junction with a Mr. Gillmore, a mathematician 
of some reputation, he was at considerable ex- 
pence ih constructing a vessel for the purpose; 
but alas! though his salmon were liberally sup- 
plied, whilst crossing the ocean, both with fresh 
water and air, they proved so averse to confine- 
ment that, battering themselves against the sides 
x)f the well, they were so much bruised in their 
* passage as to be totally unfit for the market. 

Our author was still more unfortunate during 
the ensuing year, in opposing one of the favourite 
measures of administration ; an opposition which, 
in its consequences, involved him, though very 
undeseiVedly, in great penury and distress. . The 
lEsxl of Sunderland had proposed an act called 
the PEERAGE BILL, whosc purport was, to fix per- 
manently the number of peers, and' to restrain 
the king from any new creation of nobility, ex- 
cept ypon the extinction of an old family. This, 
though approved of by the lords, was of coursfe 
strongly objected to by the commons, who couldv 
BOt be expected to suj;?port a bill which would 
for ever exclude themselves and their posterity 
from all access to the honours of the upper 
house. Steele, who saw that the direct tendency 
jpf the act was to introduce U complete aristo 
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€i»acy, -stremioQdly, both by his speeches tind 
pubh'cations, defended the cause of the people; 
MJd in so doing unfortunately entangled himself 
jfn a conttoversy with his illustrious friend Addi« 
son. In order to rouse the attention of the peo- 
ple to the despotism of the intended alteration 
on the constitution, he published, March the 14th, 
I7I9, the first number of a paper entitled Thi 
Plebeian, This was answered by Addison, as yet- 
uninformed of its author, by a pamphlet under 
the appellation of the Old Whig. Steele replied, 
without any personality; but Addison, who had 
now learnt that Sir Richard was ^ his opponent, 
forgot in his succeeding number his usual philo- 
sophy and calmness of temper, adopted several: 
acrimonious expressions, and in a tone of con- 
tempt spoke of his long-tried companion and as- 
sistant under the degrading title of Little Dick^ 
whose trade it was to write pamphlets. The rejoin* 
der of Steele is, greatly to his credit, far from 
intemperate; he preserved his accustomed re- 
gard and veneration for his friend; and in the 
most gentle manner, and merely through the me- 
dium of a quotation from Cato, conveyed his dis- 
approbation and reproof. " Every reader surely 
must regret," says the admirable Johnson, " thit 
these two illustrious friends, after so many years 
passed in cenMence and endearment, In unity. 
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of interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship 
of study, should finally part in acrimonious op-» 
position. Such a controversy was BeUvm pins'-! 
guam croUe, as Lucan expresses it. Why could 
not faction find other advocates^ But, among 
the uncertainties of the human state, we are 
doomed to numher the instabilities of friend-, 
ship."* It is to be hoped, however, that in the 
short space which elapsed between this unhappy 
dispute and the death of Addison, the acrimony 
which it had engendered, and which surely ,in 
the bosoms of such men could not long exist, was 
entirely forgotten ; and that the author of Cato 
in his last moments looked back upon his faithful 
associate with no emotion^ save those of genuine 
friendship and benevolence* 

These six papers of Steele ^nd Addison, 
namely, the four Plebeians, and the two Old, 
Whigs, are well written, and convey much use-, 
ful information, relative to the nature and spirit 
pf our matchless constitution. The decision was 
in favour of Steele ; for on December the 7th, 
J 719, on a motion in the house of commons for 
committing the Peerage Bill, it was carried i^ 
the negative by 269 against 117« Towards the 
close of this year, likewise, our author publishe4 

• Joliiisott's Livet of ibe Foetf, toI. ii. p. 103. 
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a small pamphlet called The Spinster j intended as 
a defence, and an encouragement to the more 
frequent use of the woollen manufiactures. 

Though Sir Richard proved thus successful in 
protecting the integrity of the constitution, to 
his own personal interests the result was for a 
time extremely fatal. The court, irritated by 
his spirited opposition, and ascribing the failure 
of the bill in the lower house in a great measure 
to the influence and popularity of his writings, 
was determined to withdraw its protection, and 
to revoke the patent which had constituted him 
Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians. 
As no secret was made of this intention, and the 
Bukc of Newcastle, then lord chamberlain, had 
menaced him with \itter ruin, he thqught it high 
time to exert every nerve for the prevention of so 
serious adimipution of his income; and as any 
immediate application to his majesty was, through 
the influence of his potent adversary, unattain- 
able, he commenced, on the second of January, 
1720, a periodical paper under the title of The 
Theatre. This was published twice a week ; and 
its chief aim was, to vindicate himself and his 
brother managers, to display the utility of the 
stage, and to expose the severe persecution that 
he was under from his majesty's ministers. The 
effort was in vain; for in less than a month after- 
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thei appeftmiice of the first nuin^P, tbeoi^^r of 
XQV<»cation was caxriediBlo effect; and N^ Vlli, of 
the Theatre cqnUios an expostuJatoiy letter, a^ 
dveSaed to the chamberlain^ No.betieficial con- 
sequencets. arisiog from this appdicatioi^ Sir Rir 
chard 80011 ^ter published The Staie ofth Casf 
between the. Lord Chmi>erlain fif U^ M^jeit^$ 
B<msekoldand theiG&oemor ^ the Royal CotnfOMf 
efC<medkm9i uid estimates his loss^ in coAser 
quence of the deprivation of his patent, at nio^ 
thousand eight hundred pounds. He .profess^ 
in this pamphlet never to have ccftaroitted an act 
which could justly occasion this i:evoca|ion, and 
ehai^es the chamberlain with haying d^clatred, 
^nd without the assignment of any reason toc^ 
that he was determined upon hi& xuin : a declarar 
tiou " which," as our. author observes^ *' in a man 
in his. circumstances against one in mine, is as 
great as the humour of Malagine in the comf^i 
who valued himself upon his activity in trip-r 
ping up cripples. All this is done a^nst a man 
to. whom whig, tory, xoman catholic, dissent^ 
native, foreigner, owe zeaJL and good will for 
good offices endeavoured/ toward evei^iOnc^ of 
them in theirxivil rights,. and their kind .wishes 
for him are but a just return. But what ou^l 
to weigh. mo3t with his lordship:.the chamberlaini 
i4 my 2.eal for his. majesty,, of wluch I> shaUx.a 
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present say no more than that his lbrdsh$p and 
many others may perhaps have done more for the 
House of Hanover than I have ; but I am the only 
man in his majesty's dominions, who did all he 
ijould.***' 

~ The TheatrCf which Steele conducted under tie 
feigned name of Sir John Edgar, though under^- 
taken at a period when its atithor was labouring 
Under varied distresses, public and private, is nei* 
tHer void of vigour nor of amusement. It is, 
however, too much occupied; for the general rea- 
der, by the exposure of his injuries as a patentee, 
and by his observations on the famous South-sea 
scheme. Having reached twenty-eight numbers, 
It closed on April the 5th, 1720; Among its 
pages are to be found a few specimens of Sir 
B^chard'^ JPP^^ry ; and the eighleeutb number is 
liistingiiiah^ by. some amatory lines^ which, as 
they are written with much sweetness and 'deli* 
cacy both of sentiment and versification, are 
» worthy of transcription. 

THE LOVE-SICK MAID. 

From pbce. to place, forlorn I go> 
With downcast eyes, a silent shade ; 
. Forbidden to declare my woe; 
To kpeak, till spoken to, afraid. 

> *8taleoftheCMe,^M. 
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Me to theyouth, who caused my grief, 

My too consenting looks betray ; 
He loves, bat gives me no relief; 

Why speaks not he who may?* 

The difficulties into which Steele was nOw 
plunged, his loss of royal patronage, and the in- 
volved state of his domestic affairs, misfortunes 
which should have called forth alleviation rathc^r 
than insult, brought upon him, during the pjibli- 
cation of his Theatre, the brutal attacks of that 
coarse and ferocious critic John Dennis^ a man 
whose envy was ever excited by genius and by 
virtue, and who delighted to render more bitter 
the cup of adversity. Fortunately his impotence 
was nearly equal to his malice, and the ridicule 
with which our author treated his malignant ia- 

* A aimilar onion of timidity and passion, of beauty of ezpressioa 
and delicaor of feeling, occurs in die following pathetic lines 1^ 
Moore* 

L'AMOUR TIMIDE. 

If in that breast, so good, so pare. 

Compassion ever loVd to dwells 
Pity the sorrows I endure. 

The cause I mu$t not, dare not, teVU 

That grief that on my quiet preys. 
That rends my heart, that checks my tonguei* 

I fear will last me all my day4-- 
But feel it will liot last ihe long. 
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▼ectivesi whikt best calculated to repel* the insult^ 
tended, at the same time, by .diverting his own 
thoughts, to mitigate those evils which the arm of 
power had wantonly inOicted. Dennis had in 
his abusive letters, which were entitled. The Cha^ 
racters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, called by 
himself Sole Monarch of the Stage in Drury4ane; 
and his Three Deputy Governors : In two Letters to 
Sir John Edgar, pursued his usual plan, and at- 
,teropted to libel the person as well as the cha- 
racter of Sir Richard, insinuating that he vms 
ugly and ill made, and attacking with ludicrous 
animosity his " black peruke," and his " dusky 
countenance/' To this meanness and scurrility 
Steele, in the eleventh number of his Theatre, 
with great good humour replies in the person .<)f 
Sir John Edgar, observing that, " this treatment 
of a visage so well known is an impudence that 
transcends all example ; and I have ordered new 
editions of his face, after kkelleb, thornhill, 
and RICHARDSON, to disabuse mankind in this par- 
.ticular. He is painted by the lirst resolute, by the 
second thoughtful, and by the third indolent. Sir 
GODFREY bewailed that carracio was not living 
when he sate to him ; and, when he took pencil 
in hand, repeated this sentence out of MR. Steele's 
Epistle to the Bailiff of Stockbridge : * He is gone 
but a little way in the course of Virtue, who caB' 

VOL. I. I* 
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not bear repvoach for her sake/ You^ may o\h 
serve a roughness in the portiwituve, from thfe 
rigour of that thought, which has occasioned that 
most ladies choose Mr» Richardson's Work ra(h^ 
than Sir Godfrey's;'' and to N° 18, in a stiU 
higher tone of ridicule, he has appended Ae 
following advertisement. 

" An eminent Turkey merchant and an in- 
genious foreigner do hereby give notice, that if 
any person will discover the libeller or libellers, 
who has and have falsely and maliciously insi- 
nuated in their writings that sib iiichari> Steele 
is ugly, so as they may be prosecuted by law, shaU 
have all fitting encouragements, the said gentle- 
men having lost considerable matches, by reason 
of the similitude of their persons to the said 

IirjUBED KKIGHT*"* 

The abuse of Dennis becomes mfore flagrant 
and detestable^ when we have to record that h^ 
had been under considerable obligations to Steele, 
who once actually became bail for htm, and wai 
arrested as the consequence of his benevol^ce. 
The conduct of Dennis, on 4his occasion, p^nti 
with one strike the feelings and disposition of the . 
man. Being informed that Sir Richard had been 
arrested on his account, be exclaimed^! '^ 'Sdeath ! 
why did he not keep out of the way, as I did?'' 
• Theatre, p, 09, g%, and lig. 8vo. ettttoA by mtSboUi 1791* 
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Steele was at this period, perhaps^ in more 
distressed circumstances than he had ever yet 
experienced ; he had lost a situation which 
brought him in a thousand a year, was deeply in- 
volved in debt, without credit, and nothing to 
depend upon but his pen. In f^ct, he was nearly 
in the situation which, several years before, he 
had predicted as the fate of him who should neg- 
lect his own affairs to serve his country. 

** There was a certain husbandman,'' says he, 
"in a certain' kingdom, who lived in a certain 
place, under a certain hill, near a certain bridge. 
This poor man was a little of a scholar, and given 
to country learning, such as to astrological predic- 
tions of the weather, and the like. One night, in 
one of his musings about his house, he saw a party 
of soldiers, belonging to a prince in enmity with his 
own, coming towards the bridge: he immediately 
ran and drew up that part which is called the 
draw- bridge ; and calling all his family, and get- 
ting his cattle together, he put his plough, behind 
that his stools, and his chairs behind them, and 
by this means stopped the march till it was day- 
light, when all the neighbouring lords and gentle-, 
, men saw the enemy as well as he. They crowded 
on with great gallantry to oppose the foe, and in 
their zeal and hurry throwing our husbandman 
oyer the bridge, and his goods after him, effectually 
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kept out the invaders. This ' accident :wa8 the 
safety of that kingdom ; yet no one ought toJbe 
discomfited from the public service from what l^ad 
happened to this rustic; for though he was neg- 
lected at the present, and every man said he was 
an honest fellow, and that he was no one^s enemy 
but his own in exposing his all, and that nobody 
said he was every one's friend but his own, the 
man had ever after the liberty, that he, and no 
othqr but he and his family, should beg on that 
bridge in all times following/' * 
. Notwithstanding the pressure of poverty and its 
attendant evils, Steele had sufficient spirits and 
inclination left to^ induce him to enter with a 
lively interest into the welfare and concerns of 
h is fellow-citizens ; and he migh t j ustly exclaim 
with Horace, 

AUena negotia euro, 

ExciitSu$ propriis* 

Other men's affairs. 

Now banish'd from my own, employ my cares. 

DUNCOMBB. 

At this era the memorable South-sea scheme 
agitated the nation almost to madness, and Sir 
Richard, who early saw the fallacy and iniquity 
of the whole plan, employed his pen vigorously 
in opposing it. Besides some papers in the Thea- 

• Reader, Ko.^.-.Apiil 24tb, in«. 
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ire on this subject, he wrote a pamphlet called 
The Crisis of Property ; an Argument, pro^'ing that 
the Annuitants for Ninety -nine Years, as such, are not 
in the Condition (f other Subjects of Great Britain ; 
but, by Compact wifh the Legislature, are exempt from 
any new J)irection relating to the said Estates. This 
was published on February the '1st, 1720, and was 
followed on the 27th of the same month by A 
Nation a Family ; being the Sequel of the Crisis of 
Property ; or, a Plan for the Improvement of the 
Southrsea Proposal. On the present, as on every 
other occasion, he wanted not opponents; but as 
the catastrophe of this mischievous business very 
rapidly approached, and became an object of 
parliamentary enquiry before the close of the 
year, he was probably, on that account, prevented 
the trouble of noticing his antagonists. 

Another revolution in the fortune and circum- 
stances of! Sir Richard was now on the eve of 
taking place. His great friend and patron Mr. 
WalpOle, who, on the 1 0th of April, 1717, had 
resigned his place of first commissioner of the 
treasury, (an event which had, without doubt, 
laid the immediate foundation for all our author's 
subsequent misfortunes) was, on April the 2d, 
1721, appointed chancellor of the exchequer; 
Mr. Aislabie, his predecessor, having been dis- 
graced as a participator in the frauds and profit^ of 
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the South-sea bubble. The almost instant come- 
quence of this elevation was Steele's restoration to 
his office and authority at Drury-lane. Ani- 
mated by such unexpected good fortune, his dra* 
matic genius, which had slept for many years, 
revived with additional^ lustre ; and the year fol- 
lowing the resumption of his post as patentee, The 
Conscious Lovers, one of the best comedies on 
the English stage, was presented to an admiring 
public. 

It would now naturally be imagined that Sir 
Richard, taught by ample experience, would pay 
some attention to economy. Such however was 
the power of habit, s^ch his thoughtless profu-* 
sion, that, though the profits from his play, inde-< 
pendent of his majesty's bounty,* were unusually 
great, and his income from the theatre very hand« 
some, scarcely a twelvemonth had passed over his 
head, before the exigencies of want were again 
felt. To relieve these, he sold, in 1723, his share 
in the play-house, and shortly afterwards com-i 
menced a law-suit with the managers, which, 
after a duration of near three years, was at length 
determined against himi 

" In all the transactions of life," observes Gib- 
ber, recounting the proceedings of this law-suit, 
" there cannot be a more painful circumstance, 
f Th« King, to whom he dedkttod H, gat^ him • pnne of «<H)f. 
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than a dispute at law with a paan with whom we 
have long lived in agreeable amity. But when 
SIB RICHARD, to get himself out of difficulties, was 
obliged to throw his aflfairs into the hands, of 
. lawyers and trustees,' that consideration theacouW 
be of no weight : the friend, or the gentleman, 
had no more to do in the matter. Thus, while 
SIR RICHARD uo longer acted for himself, it 
may be no wonder if a flaw was found in our 
conduct for the law to make work with. About 
two or three years before the law-suit com- 
menced, upon Sir Richard's totally ubsenting 
himself from all care -and management of the 
stage, which, by our articles, he was equally and 
jointly obliged with us to attend, we were re^ 
duced to let him know, that we could not go on 
at that rate ; but that if he expected to make the 
business a sinecure, we had as much reason to 
expect a consideration for our ext|Rordinaty care 
of it; and that during his absence, we therefore 
intended to charge ourselves at a salary of 
1/. 13*. 4d. every acting day (unless he could 
show us cause to the contrary) for our ma- 
nagement. To which in his composed manner 
he only answered, that to be sui-e we knew 
what was fitter to be done, than he did; that 
he had always taken a delight in making us 
easy, and hfui no r^a^on to doubt of our doing 
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him justice. He never once objected to, or com-* 
plained of this for near three years together! But 
though no manialive can write better of economy 
than he, yet no man is more above the drudgery 
• of practising it. He was often in want of money ; 
and while we were in friendship with him, we 
, assisted his occasions. This compliance had so 
unfortunate an effect, that it only heightened his 
importunity of borrowing more. The more we 
lent, the less he minded us, or shewed any con- 
cern for our welfare. Upon this, we stopt our 
hands at once, and peremptorily refused to ad- 
vance another shilling, until by the balance of 
our account it became due to him. This treatr 
ment, though we hope it is not in the least unjus- 
tifiable, so ruffled his temper, that he was' at once 
as'short with us as we had been with him ; for 
from that time he never came near us. Nay, he 
not only continued to neglect what he ought to 
have done, but did what he ought not to have 
done. He made an assignment of hii^ share with- 
out our consent, in manifest breach of our agree- 
ment. Our interest suffered by his neglect, since 
his rank and figure in the world were of extraor- 
dinary service to us. The cause was heard before 
Sir Joseph JekyllyMsstei of the Rolls. The issue was, 
that SIR RICHARD not having made any objectioh 
Jo our charge for management for three years to? 
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"getber, as our proceedings had all. been trans^ 
acted in open day, witbout any intention of fraud, 
we were allowed tbe sums in dispute above- 
mentioned. Sir RICHARD not judging it advisable 
to apply to the lord chancellor to overturn the 
award, both parties paid their own costs, and de- 
termined that this should be the last law«>suit be- 
tween them.'' * 

Of the employment of Steele during the con- 
tinuation of his law-suit, little information is now 
to be obtained. In the year 1723, a few Pasquins 
(a periodical paper so called) have been ascribed 
to his pen; and it is very probable that in this 
interval, between the commencement and termi- 
nation of his cause with the managers, he began 
the two unfinished comedies, which, after his de- 
cease, were found among his manuscripts. They 
were entitled The Gentleman^ and The School ofAc" 
Hon. The greater part of both was written, and 
it is much to be lamented, considering his emi- 
nent talents in dramatic composition, that health 
and leisure were not permitted him for their com- 
pletion. 

No friend to humanity can contemplate the 
situation of Steele during this gloomy period of 
his life without sympathy and sorrow. His frail- 
tics, the origin of all his misfortunes, were not 

• Cibber'8 Apology, 4to edit. 1740. p. 308. 
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flie ofi^pring o^ ^^^> ^^^ merely owing to bar. 
bitual carelessness, and the want of worldly pru- 
dence. Compassioimte in his heart, unbounded 
in his benevolence, no object of distress ever left 
liim with a murmur ; and in the hour of prosperity 
be was ever ready, both with his influence and his 
property, to promote the views of literature and 
science, and to assist the efforts of unprotected 
gpnius.* 

That such a man, a man too who had for a long 
series of years, by the noblest exertions of his 
talents in the cause of all that was good and praise- 
worthy, highly instructed and entertained the 
public ; that such a man should in his old agebe 
exposed to want, and condemned, when the 
powers of fancy and the energies of intellect were 
failing, to the drudgery of writing for the daily 
bread of himself and his children, is one of those 
too numerous events in the drama of human life, 
which, in every bosom warmed by sensibility, 
excites the deepest commiseration, the most poig- 
jaant grief. 

• *< There was t great similitude," observes Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montagn, " between the character of Henry Helding *nd Sir 
Blchard Stecle—Thcy both agreed in wanUng money in spite of ajl 
their Mends, and wonld have wanted it, if their hereditary lands 
Jiad been as extensive as their imagination ; yet each of them was so 
^nned for happiness, it is pity he was not immortal." 

dtontH^s Works, vol. 4. p. 3(q, editim fry PbiU^. 
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That he keenly felt the miseries of his depen- 
dency, beheld with agony the consequent dis- 
tresses of his wife and children, and made fire* 
qaent resolutions of economy for their sakes, are 
fects evident from various parts of his epistolary 
correspondence, and under circumstances which, 
compared with the difficulties that he had now to 
encounter, were light and trivial. In 1717> when 
the dismission of his patron Walpole overthrew 
all his hopes and expectations of political pronuH 
tion, he thus writes to his lady. 

" I am talking to my wife, and therefore I mi^y 
q)eak my heart, and the vanity of it I know, 
and you arc witness, that I have served the royal 
family with an unreservedness, due only to hea- 
ven ; and I am now (I thank my brother whigs) 
not possessed of twenty shillings from the favour 
of the court. The plat<*hoi;s£ it had been bar^ 
barity to deny at the players' request ; and there- 
fore I do not allow it a favour. But I banish the 
very memory of these things; nor will I expect 
any favour, but what I must strike out of myself^ 
By Tuesday's post, 1 think, I shall be able to guesai 
when I shall leave the town, and turn all my 
thoughts to finish my comedy. You will find I have 
got so much constancy and fortitude as to live my 
own way (within the rules of good-breeding and, 
decency) whqrcyer I ^tm ; for I will not sacrifices 
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your husband, and the father of the pobr babes, to 
any one's humour in the world. But to provide 
for, and do you good, is all my ambition/'* 

Resolutions of this kind, with whatever sincerity 
they were made at the mpment, were never car- 
ried by our author into any practical eflfect. At 
the period we httve now reached, the cammence- 
. inent of the year 17^6, the remorse of Sir Richard 
was so great on taking a retrospective view of his 
imprudent conduct, and the difficulties and depri- 
vations, the natural consequences of his extrava- 
gance, so oppressive, that his constitution sunk 
beneath the contest. He was seized with a pa- 
ralytic stroke,t the result of his extreme inquife- 
tude, which rendering him incapable of any fur- 
ther literary effort, he took his last farewell of the 
capital ; and having faithfully surrendered up the 
remainder of his property to his creditors, who 

• EplHolary Correspondence, vol. i. p. 139. 

t Nicholi says, that he has learnt with certainty, an^ on the most 
respectable aothority, a well-known fict, ihat Steele retired to Wales 
before he had the paralytic stroke that deprived him of his iutellectoal 
flicnltles, and solely on the principle of doing Justice to his creditors; 
at a time too when he had the fisirest prospect of saasfying all their 
claims to the outermost farthing. 

Swift, therefore, must have been mistaken when he asserts that 
Steele, 

From perils of a hundred jails, 
Withdrew to stanre and die in Walet. 
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benevolently allowed him a revenue for his sup- 
port, he retired to Hereford. " In 1725," says 
Mr. Victor, " Sir Richard Steele left London. He 
retired to the city of Hereford, and was lodged 
and boarded there at the house of a mercer, who 
was his agent, and receiver of the rents of an en- 
cumbered estate of six hundred pounds a year, 
which Sir Richard obtained by his late wife : — 
at his death it devolved to his two daughters, who 
were both well married. I was told he retained 
his cheerful sweetness of temper to the last ; and 
would often be. carried out in a summer's evening, 
where the country lads and lasses were assembled 
at their rural sports, — and, with his pencil, give 
an order on his agent, the mercer, for a new gown 
to the best dancer. In the year 1727, when I 
was a levee-hunter, and making an inter^t with 
the first minister, that good old man hearing of it, 
inclosed me an open letter to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, that, 1 remember, began thus: If the recom- 
mendation of the most obliged man can be of any v 
service to the i»^arer— Sir Robert received it with 
his usual politeness."* 

In this city, however. Sir Richard remained not 
long; he left it in a year or two for Wales : 

And, fix'd on Cambria's solitary shore. 
Gave to St, David one true Briton more. 

• Victor's Origlaal Letters, DramaUc Pieces, and Poems, vol. i. y. 
S90, 8T0. 1776. 
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In this principality he resided, by the indul*' 
gence of the mortgagee, on his seat at Llangtmnor^ 
near Caertnarthen. Here, though distant from the 
scene of his former celebrity and connections, 
though worn down by mental anxiety and bodily 
disease, he was not totally foi^otten by the world; 
The heayy gloom which enveloped the closie of 
bis career was occasionally dispersed by the no- 
tice of his conteinporaries, by the grateful appro- 
bation of the wise and good. The following de- 
dication, prefixed in the form of a letter, from the 
REV. WILLIAM ASPLiN,* to a Disquisitiou upon 
wor^ipping towards the East, entitled alkibla, 
must have been read by Sir Richard with the most 
soothing emotions, and may probably have con* 
tributed toward rendering his passage to the grave 
more tranquil and resigned. 

" TO SIR/RICHARD STEELE. 

« March £,17S8. 

In the brightest days of Britairiy when Bicker- 
stqf presided in the chair of wit, and o'er this 
happy land showered manna down which suited 
every taste, I had the honour, though unworthy 
and unknown, to be accepted as an humble cor- 
respondent. And it gives me now a melancholy 
reflection, when I am once more inclined to visit 

• Of St. Albuk HaU> Ostford, where he took hb degree of M. A. 
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tkeworid in print, that the only p^^n^ wko in^ 
Iroduced me<to it, is himself retiredi*— To be ait 
lAtiuder. upon solitude, i am conscious, h rude^ 
mss; but,^ as the greatest souls have never be^ 
so much adored, as when departed,. sufler me, siiv 
to approach your recess, (which ought to be sa- 
cred) with the reverence due to the genius of our 
isles, and to make this small oblation of gratitude 
to the immortal rmneg of the spectator/' 

After lingering near two years in this secluded 
ffituation, the martyr of unavailing regret, Sir 
Richjard descended to the grave on the twenty- 
first of September, 1729. 

His first lady was a native of the island of Bar- 
badoes, and the sister of a rich planter, on whose 
death Sir Richard came into possession of his 
plantations, and property* On the decease of 
Mrs, Steele without issue, he married Mary, 
daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq. of Llangun- 
nor, in Caermarthenshire, a beautiful young lady 
about the age of eight or nine-and-twenty, and 
with whom he received an estate of near 400Z. 
per annum* 

At the time this second connection took place, 
Steele was himself possessed of property sufficient 
for all the purposes of rational and elegant enjoy- 
ment: and it is, in the highest degree^ mortifying 
to reflect that, from mere inattention to pecuniary 
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calculation^ he should so soim suffer the cup of 
happaness and 'repose to be dashed for ever from 
his lips. Immediately previous to his marriage 
he thus states, to the mother of his intended bride^ 
his circumstances and resources. 



** MADAM, September 3, ITOT. 

" The young lady, your daughter, told me she 
had a letter from you, wherein you gave her the 
highest marks of your affection and anxiety 
for her welfare in relation to me. The main 
prospect on these occasions is that of fortune; 
therefore I shall very candidly give you an ac- 
count of myself as to that particular. My late 
wife had so extreme a value for me, that she, by 
fine, conveyed to me her whole estate, situate in 
Barbadoes, which, with the stock and slaves, 
(proper securities being given for the payment of 
the rent) is let for 850/. per annum, at half-yearly 
payments; that is to say, 425/. each first of 
May, and 425/. each first of December. This 
estate came to her encumbered with a debt of 
3000/. by legacies and debts of her brother, 
whose executrix she was, as well as heiress. I 
confess it has not been in my power to lessen the 
incumbrance, by reason of chargeable sicknesses, 
and not having at that time any employment of 
profit. But at present, and ever since May last^ 
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. I have been appointed by the secretaries of state 
to write the gazette, with a salary of 300/. a year, 
paying a tax of 45/. I am also gentleman-waiter 
to his royal highness the Prince,, with a salary of. 
100/. a year, not subject to taxes. 
Thus my whole income is at present, 

per annum ••••••••••••• £, 1,250 

Deduct the interest of 3,000/. . • 180/. 
Ditto taxes for my emplo3rment 45/. 



/.] ^^^ 



Remains after these deductions •£. 1,025 



'' This is, madam, the present state of my affairs; 
and though this income is so large, I have not 
taken any regard to lay up any thing further than 
just what pays the interest above mentioned. 

" If I may be so happy to obtain your favour, 
so as we may live together with singleness of 
piind, I shall readily go into such measures as 
shall be thought most adyiseable for our mutual 
interest; and, if it is thought fit, will sell what I 
have in the plantations. Your daughter acquaints 
me, there is a demand of 1,400/. upon your 
estate, the annual income of which is, better 
than 400/. You have now the whole view 
of both our circumstances before you ; and you 
see there is foundation for our living in an 
handsome manner, provided we can be of on« 

▼0L« !• M 
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stancvs'd;^ sM>^pta«(ifiiltf ' I amata pudSttv^jdiiBf' 
tttre in my affinvB^ andl tey itieiNls; atafe hi ^gtettl 
power; so that it wduilH be liigblyi oetessflB-y .{br 
us to be in' the fig»r«of liftf ¥rhi«hi we ^hitlli iHink 
conveni^tto appear tB, as soon smm^ bet; that 
I may prosecute -my expeotatlorni^ in a bwf way 
while the wind is for me^ with ^tt coittidcmtion 
that about a court it will not always blow one 
way% - Y(^ur coming' to town. is*:ili%lriily to« be 
wished. I promise myself the pleasures of an 
industrious and virtuouir life, ih sttldylng' to do 
things agreeable tb you. But I f^ill not enlat*ge 
into professions. ' I assure ycru, I shail always 
contend with you who shalMky'di^grisaler obUi- 
gattions^ 6h the oth^r; and^ I can fei^ir to myself 
no greater satisfaction than haring one Ay you^ 
perihiissiou to siib^cribe my«etf, ittad&m, yem 
inost obediidnt soil, ^& fnosk hmnblis-ite^aHti 

" Writing is painful to me. 

^^ If yOu ifijclose your letters to y<^ur daughter 
th^ will come, free^ ^ T® jEtichiiEd Steele^ 
Esq. at tbit Secretar/s Office^ Whiter 
haiy* 

• Vii^«BeiyircJi|ii^(liliMjlii,-Vi>a 1 |y tf. 
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, To Miss. Squrlock, Siedp Wf^ y^isy s^mxg\y at- 
tUfh^, and bi^ expi^ssedJ^is esteem for her in 
Vj^ouspartfr of bis numerqus works ;^ particia- 
laxly ip. a dedigatioa to her/piefixed to the third 
volun^^ of th^ Lojdnfs UibtHf^^ a compilation 
which, he published in 171^. In the twdfth 
number of his T^^realso, dated February thfe 
gth, 17:?Q,,he,thu9 feelingly alludes to this bo- 
IpYjed, thpygb.thjen: losi;, companion: " the bert 
woman that evgnnan had, cannot now lament an^ 
pine ^t his neglect^ of himself/' Above all, his 
j^pistolary qorrespomfence presents ample proofs 
if^ any fur^i^r Were required, of his domestic 
virtues, and his conjugal affection. 

The only fault attributed to Lady Steele ap- 
pears to have been too great a partiality for 
money, probably occasioned by daily witnessing 
the thoughtless extrava^nce of her husband. 
Steele, in one of his letters to her, exclaims, " I 
have no hopes but by dint of riches to get the 
government of your ladyship:"* and in the 
Englishmatiy when celebrating the greatness and 
equanimity of a poor man with a tar neck-dathy 
who, with perfect sang-ftoid^ was first informed 
at a coffee-house of his having gotten a prize of 
10,000/. in the lottery, and after strictly and 
coolly examining into Uie truth of the informs* 

• Steelc'i Correipondeiicc^ yol, i. p. Ufi^. 
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tion, turned put of his pocket half-a-crown 'and 
sixpence, and presenting the half-crown to the . 
waiter, observed, " It is all I have got now ; but 
I will call another time, and give you more for 
your good news :" he adc^s, ** I speak it sincerely, 
I had much rather have his temper than his for- 
tune; for had it happened to me, alas! I should 
have giyen it, like a slave as I am, to a woman who 
despises me without it. Hang her, however, I wish 
I had it for her sake/'* 

That she was, notwithstanding this charge, a 
most tender and dutiful wife, Steele himself has 
frequently acknowledged ; and, indeed, the whole 
tenor of their .epistolary correspondence evinces 
it. To these may be added another proof in the 
following affectionate lines : * 

MRS. STEELE TO HEB HUSBAND. 

Ah ! Dick Steele, that I were sure 
Your love like mine would still endure; 
That time, nor absence, which destroys 
The cares of lovers, and their joys. 
May never rob me of that part 
Which you have given of your heart : 
Others unenvy'd may possess 
Whatever they think happiness. 
Grant this, O God, my great request ; 
In his dear arms may I for ever resttf 

• Steele's Letters, vol. i. p. ll(J.-Kote. 
t Letters, vol. i. p. £72* 
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Lady Steele, after bringing her husband four 
children, died on the 26th of December, 1718, 
aged forty years, and' was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Of the children, two were boys, who 
periled early in life, the first in his infancy, the 
jsecond, who had been christened Eugene, after 
the celebrated Prince of that name, died con- 
sumptive about the age of puberty. One of the 
daughters likewise, Mary, died an itifant; and 
Elizabeth married, in May, 1731, the Honourable 
John Trevor, at that time one of the Welch 
Judges, and afterwards Baron Trevor of Brom- 
ham, who had issue by her one daughter, named 
Diana. 

Besides these legitimate children, Sir Richard 
had one natural daughter, whom it was his inten- 
tion to have married to the celebrated, but un- 
fortunate, Savage.* Of this eccentric character 

• " Sir Richard, soon after his marriage with Miss ScnrIock» 
desired, if she was not engaged, she woald accompany him on a visit 
he Jntepded making in the afternoon- The carriage was ordered, 
and, without acquainting; his wife to whom the visit was designed, 
they, drove to a boarding-school in the environs of London, where 
they alighted, and presently a young lady made her appearance, to 
whptn Steele shewed the greatest fondness, insomnc^ that his wife 
asked him, ' if the child was his?* On his acknowledging that she 
was, ' then,' said the lady, ' I beg she m»' be mine too.' She waa 
Accordingly taken home, and treated as their own ; bat, by the order 
/Qf the mistress of the fuxdly, the was called MU* pusifiv 1° process 
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he benevolently pitied the misfbrtunes, and warm- 
ly espoused the interests ; frequently declaring, 
that " the inhumanity of his mother had given 
him a right to fihd every ^)od hian his friend-*' 
The compassion of Steele was never a transiet^ 
emotion, forgotten the moment its object was re* 

of tiiBe, ihe became tbe oompanlon of their ddett dangbter, Mitt 
E. Steele, whoypiqned at the attention paid by her father and mother 
to Miss OuBley, could not help shewing it now and then 'in her 
behavionr to her companion ; which was the reason die afterwards 
gave for marrying a Mr. Aynston, a wortiby respectable man, who 
lived on a little patrimony at Amely near Hereford, and was con* 
cerned in a glove manoflictory there. Though this marriage was 
with the apiNTobation of Sir Richard, Mr. Aynston was not by any 
means a man whose edacati<m and sitnation in life was likely to be 
the choice of a yoong woman bred np as Miss Onsley had been ; yet« 
in point of drcnmstances, mnch more so than if she had become the 
wife of Savage. Whether the reason assigned for marrying Mr. 
Aynston were real or imaginary, may be doubted; for Miss Steele 
never spoke of it withont seeming to ridicule it, nor mentioned her 
husband withont evident marks of dislike. To her sister she con^ 
tinned every possible token of friendship and tenderness after Sir 
Richard's death ; and Mrs. Aynston constantly spent a few months 
with her every year. During one of these visits to her in London^ 
she unfortunately died almost suddenly. But her firiend's regard 
ended not here ; Mrs. Aynston left an only daughter, whom Lady 
Trevor had taken under her protection sometime before the mother's 
tieath, and who continued the inseparable companion and intimate 
friend of her benefactress to the last moments of her ladyship's 
life."* 

• Note by l^<diols, Steeled I<ettcra, vo]. i. p. 96i?. 
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mJ9e6bftoaisaght;' tat'wftS always acccwapatir^dy 
^Hien 'bis iftmet was ^ual >ta \as .wishes, with 
sutetantial pfools^of itsimporession omhis miad 
and heart* He allowed^iSavai^ an annual sti- 
^adr-prc^osed tochave fixfcd him Ja,$oiiie^ respec- 
table > station in life, JUid to ihaue. given him a 
thonsand ppniidsJwith iMffdmigbter. fteingiwver 
able, ^however, from; his iavi^ style of living, , to 
uaise this intended dowry,! the iiiarriag& was de- 
ferred frotn?tt«oe'to time; and in.tbe mean whiW 
Savage, who Avaa sdli more thoughtless than his? 
patr(^, Jndulgfed himself in ridiculing the man 
to^^whom he was indebted far his support. ^H4s 
presHTOptiwioSOon ,TWiched.the eaw^ of Sir Ri- 
obard, jwfco, 'hi^ly iadignant Al ^hift .insUnce of 
fbpiparent ingratatiid?, withhekl «,ll pecwitaiy ^^ 
^stance, ^unsd cbanished ; him from hns bouse for 
ever. 

^i Such .was: the qhe^nered^ life of Steele ; at one 
tkn&ex!ultingtonthe wing of prosperity; at a^no- 
ther^xieprdssed by «dl the. evils i©f the roost embit* 
t^red poverty. Her has himself in the Guardian, 
under the veil of a t|iaA&lation from aGi«ek poet, 
idldgorized the (principal iftcidents «l,hi^ life. - 'A»' 
tbeatteoipt is conducted in a 'pleasing vein -ol* 
fiction, and unfolds some minutiae hitherto un- 
touched, its transcription in this place may be 
useful and interesting to the reader. 
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, " I was born/' ^ays he, " at the foot of a cer- 
tain mountain in Greece called Parnassus,. where 
the country is remarkably delicious. My mo- 
ther, while she was with child of me, longed for 
laurel leaves ; and as I lay in my cradle, a swarm 
of bees settled about my mouth, without doing 
me any injury. These were looked upon as pre- 
sages of my being a great man ; and the early 
promises I gave of a quick wit, and lively fancy, 
confirmed the high opinion my friends had con- 
ceived of me. It would be an idle tale to relate 
the trifling adventures of my youth, until I ar^ 
rived at my twentieth year. It was then that the 
love I bore to a beautiful young virgin, with whom 
I had innocently and familiarly conversed from 
my childhood, became the public talk of our 
village. I was so taken up with my passion, that 
I entirely neglected all other affairs: and though 
the daughter of Machaon the physician, and a 
rich heiress, the daughter of a famous Grecian 
orator, were offered me in marriage,* I peremp- 
torily refused both the matches, and rashly vowed 
to live and die with the Ipvely Polyhymnia. In 
vain did my parents remonstrate to me, that the 
tradition of her being descended from the gods 

• From this puoage it is probable Steele was, at an early period, 
adyised to porsne either the practice of physic or law* 
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was too poor a portion for one of my narrow for- 
tune ; that except her fine greeij-house and garr 
den, she had not one foot of land ; and though 
she should gain the law-suit about the summit of 
Parnassus, (which yet had many pretenders to it,) 
^hat the air was so bleak there, and the ground 
so barren, that it would certainly starve the post 
sessor* 1 fear my obstinacy in this particular 
broke my mother's heart, who died a short time 
after, and was soon followed by my father. 

" I now found myself at liberty, and notwith- 
standing the opposition of a great many rivals, I 
won and enjoyed Polyhymnia. Our amour Ivas 
known to the whole country, and all who saw, 
extolled the beauty of my mistress, and pro- 
nounced me happy in the possession of so many 
charms. We lived in great splendour and gaiety, 
I being persuaded that high living was neces" 
sary to keep up my reputation, and the beauty of 
my mistress; from whom I had daily expecta- 
tions given me of a post in the government, or 
some lavish present from the great men of our 
commonwealth. I was so proud of my partner, 
that I was perpetually bringing company to see 
her, and was a little tiresome to my acquaintance, 
by talking continually of her several beauties. 
She herself had a most exalted conceit of hey 
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charms, and often invited the ladies to ask their 
opinions of her dress; which 'if tfaiE^y disap- 
proved in any particular, she called them a pack 
of enviotis insipid things, and ridreuled them in 
lill companies. She^hatd a delicate set of teeth, 
which appealed most to advantage when -she 
Was angry; and therefore she w«s' very often in 
a passion. 'By diis impnident b^aviour, when 
we had run out of our money, we had no^ living 
soul to befriend us; and every body cried out, 
it was a judgment upon me for being a slave to 
such a proud minx, such a conceited hussy. 

" I loved her passionately, and exclaimed 
against a blind and injudicious world. * Beslides, 
Ihad several children by her, and was likely still 
to have more ; for I always thought the youngest 
the most beautiful. I must not forget thata cer- 
tain great lord offered me a considerable sum in 
my necessity, to have the reputation of fathering 
one of them ; but I rejected his offer with dis- 
dain. In order to support her family and vani- 
ties, she carried me to Athens ; where she put 
me upon a hundred pranks to get money. - Some- 
times she dressed me in an antic robe, a^ 'placed 
A diadem on my head, and made me gather a 
mob about me by talking in a- blustering tone, 
and unintelligible language. "Sometimes ^he 
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inia.de me foam at the mouth, roll toy eyes, in- 
voke the gods, and act a sort of madness whidh 
the Athenians call the Pin3ari^. At another 
time she put a sheephook into my hand, and 
drove me round my garret, calling it the plains 
of Arcadia. When these projects failed, she 
gave out, with great success, that I was an old 
astrologer; * after that, a dumb man ; f and last 
of all she made me pass for a lion, t 

" It may seem strange, that, after so tedious a 
slavery, I should ever get nay freedom. But so 
it happened, that during the three last ti'a'nsfor- 
mations, I grew acquainted with the lady Sophia^ 
whose superior charms cooled my passion for 
Polyhymnia; insomuch that some envious dull 
fellows gave it out, my mistress had jilted and left 
me. But the slanders of my enemies were si- 
lenced by my public espousal of Sophia ; who, 
with a greatness of soul, void of all jealousy, hath 
taken Polyhymnia for her woman, and is dressed 
by her every day." § 

A full display of the moral character of Steele 
will present an useful lesson to every individual, 
however situated, or however circumstanced. 

His constitution was warm, and his temper ra- 
ther vehement and hasty in embracing whatever 

♦ Isaac Gickentaff, Esq. + The Spectator. 

} TM Q«V<Uan* i Gaardian, vol, ii. Ko. 14|. 
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seemed, at the moment expedient, in national and 
political afipairs. His opposition, therefore, was 
spirited and zealous, and sometimes more bitter 
and acrimonious than the object seemed to de- 
mand. His provocations, however, it must be 
allowed, were great; for his adversaries were 
neither reluctant nor sparing in the use of every 
species of detraction and abuse. If contrasted, 
therefore, with the writers by whom he was at- 
tacked, no unprejudiced person will refuse to Sir 
Richard the claim of comparative candour, ur- 
banity, and mildness; nor, if his conduct and 
motives be duly weighed, the still higher praise 
of steady and genuine patriotism. When once 
convinced that he was promoting the essential 
interests of his country and her constitution, no 
power, however formidable, no promotion^p how- 
ever alluring, could deter or tempt him from the 
path of rectitude. 

In the relations of social and domestic life, 
few men were more amiable or more interesting. 
As a companion, he was full of vivacity and wit ; 
of easy yet of eloquent manners ; intimately ac- 
quainted with the fashionable topics of the diay, 
and ever ready to oblige. These requisites for ge- 
neral society brought with them, as usual, many 
inconveniencies ; and of these the most injurious 
to his family and character was an attachment 
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to the pleasures of the bottle. Though Steele by 
this indulgence never became an object of de- 
gradation or ridicule, on the contrary his gratifi- 
cations were seldom unaccompanied by the re- 
^nements of genius and of taste; yet his time, ever 
valuable, was wasted by these convivialities, and 
his habits of dissipation insensibly strengthened. 

The gaieties of mixed society, which have in 
general, when frequently resorted to,' a tendency 
to weaken the finer feelings of the heart, had 
happily no influence in diminishing the sensibi- 
lity of Steele. He was, as a friend, tender, faith- 
ful, and assiduous; as a husband and a father, 
attentive, affectionate, and kind ; a citizen equally 
4oyal and constitutional, and, in all his dealings 
with mankind, open, liberal, and sincere. 

To the established religion of his country, to 
its liturgy and rites, he was a firm and enlight- 
ened adherent. Free from bigotry or supersti- 
tion, the avowed enemy of Popery, and a rational 
admirer of the Protestant Reformation, his writ- 
tings relative to the papal ^hurch, by exposing 
the idolatry and pageantry of its injunctions and 
Ceremonies, were, at the critical period in which 
they were composed, of essential service to the 
Protestant cause, and to the House of Hanover, 
by placing in its proper light the religion of the 
exiled family, whose restoration to the Throne he 
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hi|d,ev^r; justly viewed,^ pregnant ,wjth th^.Jycj^ 
£^lj coDsc^quences to his country* 

In addition tp the vir^u^ already enuDi^rate^ 
Sir Richard ])pssessed a benevolence unboiindec^ 
^»fi a charity the most diffi^sive* The Vi^i^tchfd^ 
t)^j^ helpless, and the indigent, were not only re- 
lieved by the suddf^n impulse of compassion, wl\f^ 
<;asu^ly presented to his notice ; but were, from 
principle, diligently sought out, as objects on 
which to exercise an indispensable duty. Of 
i|\eiit in every department; he was a warm ^n^ 
coj^cBger; and perhaps no individual everexist^ 
more completely void of envy or of jeaj^ui^^ 
With him, superior abilities only excited mo^ 
cordial attachment or mipre reverential esteei^i; 
and of this his c6nnecti9n with Addison is a stril^* 
i^g apd convincing proof. Though daily con- 
scious of in^riority, both in intellectual a^quir^r 
ment and prudential wisdom, when compiled 
with his illustrious friend, he yet loved him, wit^ 
a l^rother's h^^ which no difereni;e of opiiiipni 
pu)^l^^ or privsttey, was ever able to sha^e. 

How grjeatly'tljen is it to be lamented, tl?j^ 
within these amiable and ^hly usefi^ quali# 
ti/^. Sir l^ichard. should have beeji rend^r^ 
miseiable to himstelf, and injurious to otlpier^ 
by t^ waiM; of di^creHon and economy. His pasr 
sif^i^ f^ere e^^ly excitctd ; and the .ui;^iie»sio^ of 
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tta]D(^n9iilk:tQik ofteov^lwiv pm etht; most impot- 
laiil^ Afiatrar t«gydfi^^ ^^ fiftlme^ ooadUot . The 
gmtml comefiufaicjo of. the^ iwsty aad prema»- 
tiif0.deciai«nf wa9» an unduft eatinmte of die >«liie 
€(£ thexiittiwtsteirpesr befbm him, and a thought 
leas peefiBCBQCQ o£ present, eqioyment to diataiit^ 
^ougKmofe anbstantsu^ beneii^ We have seen 
kimivery early in life exhihitiDg a remarkable 
iil9tance of this .firaitty, in entering intp the armj 
agpinstth^ ivieh^s and advice of alL his friends, 
with the C€xtain loss of his succession to. an amr- 
ple estate, and. witib nothing bnt poverty as his 
pttutiiQn. 

If. this propensity ta i^ct wii^ut due consid&> 
mlioii, and from the mene impulse of feeling, 
prmred thcough life so prejudicial to Steele, his 
lo¥tt of dissipation, and his total want of pecuhir* 
ary prudence were still more pernicious, and 
Jkei^d tenfidd misoi^ on his head.. Addiso% 
at aa early period, endeavoured by kisid secerky 
tor check tiiei extranagantfe of his friend, and hav«* 
iigjent him an hundred guineas insisted upon 
Mvpa^nei^ at a time whea Steele, though under 
diftcisdiies, was capal^le however of raising t|ie 
money. The cxpenMent pco^itiiig ineffectual, he 
repeated it several years afterwards on a larger 
scale. Steek had bui]U and inhabited for ispme 
time an elegaat .hoMee adjowng ^ the. palace at 
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Hampton Court, and which he affectedly caUed 
the Hwel of Hampton Wick. He had not resid- 
ed, however, many years in this his favourite 
villa, when, embarrassed from the usual causes, 
excessive generosity and vain profusion, he bor- 
rowed one thousand pounds of Addison on the 
credit of the mansion and its furniture^ giving 
bond and judgment for the repayment of the 
money at the expiration of twelve months. On 
the forfeiture of the bond, Addison's attorney 
^oceeded to execution : the house and furniture 
were sold ; the surplus Addison remitted to Steele, 
with a genteel letter, stating the friendly reason 
of thb extraordinary procedure ; namely,' to 
Awaken him, if possible, from a lethargy that 
must end in his inevitable ruin. Steele received 
the letter with his wonted composure and gaiety, 
and met his friend as usual. This account is 
part of a letter from Victor to Garrick ; from a 
man of reputed veracity, observes Mr. Nichols, 
and who professes that he had his relation, first 
from the celebrated actor Mr. Wilks, and after- 
-wards a full confirmation of it from Steele's own 
lips, who, it is said, always considered this step 
as meant by his friend to do him service. * 



• Vide Vktort Original Letters, vol. i. p. 328, 329, edit. tTt6, Sw- 
8 Tola, and Note to die Tatler, vol. iv, Pedication. 
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The intention certainly was good/and the plkn 
80 far judicious, as it seemed calculated to acce- 
lerate the desired reformation. Experience, how- 
ever, unfortunately proved, that to be of service 
to Steele in this particular was impossible. In 
spite of every admonition, and of every embar- 
rassment into which this conduct plunged him, 
he still persisted in the same ruinous career, in- 
the same wanton profusion and unreflecting 
gaiety. Were it not that a discrepancy as ex- 
traordinary is frequently observed between the 
character of an author and his compositions, any 
reader of the Spectator would justly be surprised 
at the complete 'opposition, on the subject of 
economy, between the precept and the life of 
Steele. '* I am astonished/' says this amiable 
but inconsistent character, '^ that men can be so 
insensible of the danger of running into debt. 
One would think it impossible a man who is given 
to contract debts should not know, that ,his cre- 
ditor has, from that moment in which he trans- 
gresses payment, so much«as that demand comes 
to, in his debtor's honour, liberty, and fortune. 
One would think he did not know that his cre- 
ditor can say the worst thing imaginable of him, 
to wit, < That he is unjust,' without defamation; 
and can seize his person without being guilty %i 

VOL. I. jr 
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im'ipssiiiilt* Yet «u«fci»lteiDa»m«idk^ilbtiNMied 
tumoii*cai%wai:^s minds, ^tUBAftb^candiyeHii^ 
dtt tl^ese* con^tadt appvtli(nKioi]s;^a]id*'8titt gb^oa 
to increase tbe €s»a^ oS tbeip;; Ca»v*there be & 
ipore low an^ servile coniitioiiflhaittoliedsfaMhed 
or^^iraid Uy see any o^e'lIla^•lM!eatlnng^ Yet^he 
that is machin debtv is ia tbift c<NldftiaQ wilk 
rel^ion to twenty diffefeiit'^^eo{ile.-^Tfa|e' debtor 
is the creditoip'a.criiiiiQal) afid- all tbe officers of 
|>ower and state^ wbonf we bekold aiake so^rea^ 
a . figure, are no otbto tbaa • so maiiy persona . in 
c^utherity to make good bis churg^ 9%aimtxhinK 
HuffijEui .society df peinda upon ^bis^ bafiag tbe y^n- 
geance law allots 'bim; and {tbe. debtor owes 1^ 
liberty td bisneigl^bour, as^iiiifcbss tbe^^itiride^er 
does JNis M£i" to bis prince/' » * 
V Wbo, after feaditfg,^ tbis ft^Mlgs^ so docti^ 
di^eof tl^ imsery:of being' in^debt^' and sd pointed 
in exposing its folly, woniddraagiifve' tbat^ tbe auf* 
thor, fi^m no motive of disbone^fy^ but meyeiy 
from .inattention to tbe state, of bis finanoes, was^ 
llmii^b every ^tbgc^ c£* lefty % del^iir; This wa% 
bowever, as webave aheady'seen, unfc^rtanaitely 
^tt^case ; and no prosperity, tboti^ grda«^ co^ld^ 
focaii^^ leiigdi of tinott; plivce Sir ^H^ard in- k 
state of lafiueoee; Hi^ exp«nc^) fifoin \vAnt of 

' •Spectator, S'o. 831 
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cakiiliilioB; vrere «vfer greaUr than Us income*^ 
A aingttlar.instance oi tUs oegligetoce^ as. to kit 
pecttnittry resources, has been recorded by soma 
of his biographers. 

Sir: Richard had constructed a yery elegant 
theatre in his house for the recitation of select 
passage from faarourite.authors, and wishing to 
ascertain whether it. was as well calculated to 
gratify, the ear as thei eye, desired the carpenter, 
w4o had completed the work, to asoend a pulpit 
pfaiced at oa& end of the building and speak a 
£8w sentences. The carpenter obeyed, but when 
mounted found himself utterly at a loss for the 
mattei^ of his harangue* Sir Richard begged he 
vrould pronounce whatever came first into his 
faead« Thus encouraged, the new-made orator 
began) uid looking steadily, at the knight, in a 
voice like thunder, exclaimed, ^^ Sir Richard 
Steele, here has I, and these here men, been 4o- 
ing your work for^ three months, and never seen 
the colour of your, money. When are you td 
pay us ? I cannot pay my journeymen without 

* Old Bichavd NirtI, mm of the Snt fvinten of the Tatter, uedt^ 
My that Steele piM filly pooi^ per awuun to Ua barber, and that hf 
never rode oat on ahrias, which he did oAea, but hi a black taO- 
hottoned dieM periwig, the price oC om of wUeb. at that time, 
nterly amowited to this mau 
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money, and money I must bave.'^ SirBichard 
veplied, that he was in raptures with the elor 
quence^ but by no means admired the subject. ' 
The anxiety and apprehension attendant <m 
involved circumstances must be hourly intruding 
to poison the sources of convivial pl^ure or xlo- 
mestic comfort; and Sir Richard, though he bore 
the consequences of his extravagance with more 
equanimity and good temper than will generally 
be found in similar situations, was frequently 
compelled to exercise all his powers of persua- 
sion, and all his fertility of invention, in order to 
mitigate the severity, or escape the pursuit, of his 
numerous and importunate creditors.* Of the 
necessities to which he was sometimes driven to 
avoid arrest, and of the stratagems to which he 
bad recourse, to disguise his difficulties and elude 
detection, the following incident, as preserved 

• Steele, Savage, and Phillipa, it is said, one night after haTinf 
tapped together at a Tavern in Gerracd^treet, Soho, Sallied out in 
Wgh spiriU. They were met by a tradesman, at the top of Hedge- 
lane, who, after begging them pardon for addressing them on the 
iubject, told them, that " at the top of the lane he had seen two or 
three snspicioas looking fellows, who appeared to be bailiffs ; so that 
if any of them were apprehea^ve of danger, he would advise them 
to take a different ronte." Not one 4>f tiiem waited to thank th^ man* 
Itiit flew off dkferent wayti each eonseioos, Arom the embarrassment, 
•of his own aflishrs, that aach jt drcnmitaiice wu very likely „tii. 
happen te himself. 
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hy Johnson in his life of Savage, will afford a 
curious specimen. 

' " Savage was once desired by Sir Richard,*' 
relates the doctor, " with an air of the utmost 
importance, to come very early to his house the 
next morning. Mr. Savage came as he had pro- 
mised, ^ound the chariot at the door, and Sir Ri- 
chard waiting for him, and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were to 
go. Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to enquire; but immediately seated him- 
self with Sir Richard. The coachman was or- 
dered to drive, and they hurried with the utmost 
expedition to Hyde-Piirk-corner, where they 
stopped -at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, -that he 
intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had 
desired him to come thither that he might write 
for him. They soon sat down to the work. Sir 
Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the diii- 
ner that had been ordered was put upon the ta- 
ble. Savage was surprised at the meanness of 
the entertainment, and after some hesitation ven- 
tured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard not 
without reluctance, ordered to be brought. They 
then finished their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the afteiw 
Doon. 
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t ^ Msc« ttiY&gp tbes^.imagkdd ills task over^ and 
expected that Sir Richard would call &r the 
feckomng, and retiim homo; but his expeeta- 
tioQS deceived 'him, for jSir Richard told him that 
he was without, raon^, and that the paiin|>hlet 
must be sold before the dinner could be pdd ;for; 
a^ Savage was thereforef obliged to go and oS^ 
their new productidn for sale: for two guineas^ 
which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Ri-^ 
chard dien returned home, having retired that 
day only to avoid his credit(U3y and composed 
the pamphlet only to discharge hii reckoning.? 

We axe iddebted to the same authority for the 
relation of aiy^ther contriva:nce equally singu- 
lar hut more amusing* ^' S^r Richaitl Steele 
having one day invited to his house a great num-^ 
ber of persons of the first quality, diey were sur* 
prised at the number of liveries which surrounded 
^ table; and after dinner, when wine and 
nurth bad^ set them free from the observation of 
rigid ceremony, one of. thcim enquired of Sir Ri* 
<ebaxd, how such an expensive train of domestics 
could be ccmsistent with his fortune. Sir Richard 
very frankly confessed, that they were fellows of 
whom he would very willingly be rid* And be- 
ing then asked why he did not discharge them^ 
declared that they were bailifis, who had intro- 
duced themiselves with an execution^ and wboon^ 
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since hoi oc^tt not sieniid' t&em >fMiray) iie* %ad^ 
thought it co»<(^eni^nt to eiMbeUkh tvi^nlifteiieSy 
that they anighr da feim credit %hile they ^itCyeA. 

^'His frienldB i«iereidiveFted withH^ exped^nt, 
and/by <|Kiyiiii|g the d«bt^ dischali*^ their^ttend-' 
ftncdl; >hai^g)obligcd Sir Ri<:hcird»tD [Atomise' tft&t- 
thejTshould l^ver^gaiD findliim'^ced trith a 
retinue of>t^e8««e kittd.^* - ' 

- Itd<>(« w>t apf)ear, howeyer* #6ttv the attbse-''* 
quent conduct of Sir R4ch*i*d) that this exWit^ 
pr«yinise*pttMhiced any befi^ciai effect; 'f^^iK^ 
tiie>Mtt^d8W8:«di4sii^ >fr(^' hb- ^i^atiOB' multi- 
plied aB^li^'aJi^ancedj -hi^ gaiety and p^rfiict^ 
iitdiffa«(<ill)& ]ft to>^6l»eq«len(reft, lielddtta- ibr^^bk' 
him ; and it was-^1(y ^wAhin «a V^fy few years of 
his decease, when the pressure of age and infir- 
mity began to be felt, that he seriously refiected 
on, and lamented the result of his imprudence. 

It must excite considerable surprise, that a itian 
so gifted as was Sir Richard Steele, possessing 
many of the most amiable moral virtues, an un- 
common portion of intellectual excellence, and 
an intimate knowledge of the world, should, in 
direct contradiction to many very admirable 
lessons of prudential wisdom, the production of 
his own pen, have pluhged himself and his fa- 

f JolmoB't JUtw or the Poct^ vol. it p. S91» 892« 
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mily into irretrievablie distress through mere in^ 
discretion and thoughtless profusion. 

Let it be impressed, therefore, on every reader 
of his life, that the most splendid abilities, toge- 
ther with a pleasing temper^ a generous and a 
feeling heart, are, if unaccompanied by well re- 
guUted affections, and a due attention to strict 
justice and econony, not only incapable of pro- 
ducing happiness, but are even frequently pro- 
ductive of extreme misery .^ 

J^the literary character of Sir Richard Steele, 
I sm B^a4 present wave any further consideration; 
as ill^ wijh-more propriety find a place at the 
close of the second part, and after a critical re- 
yiewnf his fnerits as an Essayist. 
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ESSAY II. 

OB8BRVATION8 ON THE 8TTLB OP 8TIBI.S, 

Ay the period when Steele commenedi his 
labours as a writer of periodical Essays*, • little 
attention had been paid to accuracy of style ot 
beauty of composition. T^f^6}f the structulfe 
of a sentence, its harmoi3^, compactness, or 
strength, and its relative cdfojeCjJiaBfJRS^ to variety - 
and perspicuity with the surroun^ng text, were 
employments, however important, usually neg- 
lected, and, if pursued at all, generdlly deemed # 
pedantic. 

Swift, perhaps our earliest prose writer who 
made correctness and purity his peculiar pro* 
vince, had not, when Steele began his literary 
career, acquired that influence over the diction 
of his country in the departments of accuracy 
and precision which he afterwards obtained. 
Composition remained, with few exceptions, Idose, 
disjointed, and slovenly ; without choice of phrase 
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or vigour of arrangement ; and if occasionally ex- 
hibiting melody, richness, and force^ these are to 
be attributed not to analysis, scientific acquire- 
ment, and design, adapting the powers of a co- 
pious language to the irtdttre of the theme, but to 
the strength of momentary feeling, to the casual 
felicities of genius. 

I am afraid it cannot be affirmed, that our au- 
thor contributed much to improve 61- 'eihll^llish 
the art of composition. He found it incorrect, 
and ieft it so. He is seldom, however, tinineel- 
ligible; and though he can estoblish ieyf chmi 
tf>, dignity or elegance, his pages are Blevejf dei- 
cij^lit in vivacity and. case. Yet of tbfsp, I iraa^ 
gine, it must be allowed that bi^ vivacity is mote 
the; result of thought than of expressiof]^;. ^^ hi* 
ease the consequence rather of feeWencsss and re- 
laxation> tjiian of tasteful and as^idupqs^cuJMvatioo^ 
; It was the opinion of Mr. Addison, th^t, "*ther6 
is as much difference between com prehe^rjing a 
U^i^ght clpthed. in Cicero's language, ^^and . that 
of a^i x>rdinary writer, as between seei^ ^n obr 
ject by the light of a taper and the j^ight of tise 
sun*" 

V It had been feartiiinate for the literary rq>uti|^ 
Xijoi;! of Steele had he entertained a similar idea, 
ai\d composed accordingly. Nothing has con- 
tributed so mu^h' to depreckUe him in th^ estir 
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iiMKtion of the public, as tlie evident infeiiority, o£ 
his styfe, when compared wi& that of his firienck 
aad ooadjiUor* 'It is*^Ten to few to judge of 
the accurlKy of informattpn, or the strengt3i and 
eoncatenaition of aigument;. but man^py in tiie 
present age, arexompetent to dedde on iire ac- 
curacy 'and selection of language^ on' the medula* 
tlon and cadence ofia peri^; and 'wbei-e btie 
individ'oal may vise ofl^nded from a volvrme by 
the Want of depth itv reasoning, ox of aiyjlmiticity 
in subject, twenty shall be di^gnMit 1>y negli- 
gence and harshness 6f . style^ by irregular Oon- 
stniction, or vulgar phraseology. 

lliat the;reilectibn, good^seuse, and knowledge ^ 
of character, which Steele every where tiisplays 
in his writings, would have made a^- greater im^ , 
pression on the mind had they^been* dotted in I 
diction of a sweeter and more graceful cast^ will i 
not be denied by any who have* felt the* seductive 
and enchanting powers of harmonious CQin^)osi^ 
tion. But, unhappily, purity ih the selection of 
words, and a curious felicity in their arrange- 
ment, were never, according to his own^c^vfes- 
sion, the ambition or object of our atlthor. Th0 
very title of his iirst series of papers 6eem» to 
have warped and led astray his judgment ; aiid 
he idly conceived that, having assuipcd the ap- 
pellation of the Tatler^ his language should re^ 
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temble the chit-chat and common conversation 
of the day. " The nature of my miscellaneoui 
work/' says he, ^' is such, that I. shall alivays 
take the liberty to tell for new such things (let 
them have happened never so much before the 
time of writing) as have escaped public notice^ 
or have been misrepresented to the world ; pro- 
vided that I am still within rules, and trespass 
not as a tatler any farther than in incorrectness of 
•tykj and writing in an air rf common speech^* 
That this was not an hasty decision, the product 
of the moment, and then laid aside, but. acted 
upon in some degree throughout the whole of his 
periodical works, and avowed at a period long 
subsequent to their completion, is evident from 
the following passage in his dedication of the 
Drummer to Mr. Congreve : " The elegance, 
purity, and correctness in his writings (speaking 
of Addison's) were not so much my purpose," 
he observes, ^ as in any intelligible manner as I 
couldy to rally all those singularities of human 
life, through the different professions and char 
racters in it, which obstruct any thing that was 
truly good and great/' 

To imagine that essays addressed to the people 
uX large^ intended to improve their morals, cor- 

•Tatl«r,Ko.tf. 
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rect their taste, and ridicule their frailties, should 
be written in the tone of common conversation^ 
not only without any research after purity and 
elegance, but even rendered purposely incorrect 
in point of style, must surely be considered as 
one of the most preposterous conceptions that 
^ver entered the brain of an author. Nothing, 
without doubt, could be contrived better calcu- 
lated to depress the powers of a writer, and to 
render his efforts to instruct and please totally 
useless and inefficient, than this extraordinary 
plan, which, had Sir Richard fully acted upon 
and carried into execution, would long ago have 
consigned his works to merited oblivion. 

It will readily be granted, that elaborate dic- 
tion and profuse ori^ament, majesty of cadence 
and intricacy of collocation, are foreign to the 
nature of a popular essay.. But between this ex- 
cessive brilliancy and colloquial barbarism the 
/distance is^ immense. In the interval there may 
be found a simplicity not careless and languid, 
but graceful, sweet, and unaffected, admitting 
of a due degree of embellishment, and yet speak- 
ing the very language of nature, and bringing 
forward without disguise the character and feel- 
ings of the author^ Of a style thus simple^ chaste 
yet elegant, the acquisition is not of easy pur- 
chase, but requiring; much taste, much cultivar* 
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iioD^ aad nroch acquaiiituice with the best mo* 
dels ; it if ao acquirement, indeed, which^ «i 
Horace lemarks. 



-ftH quivis 



Speret idem ; tudei muUum,fruttraque laboret 



' e ach may hope the uaat, 
Daring the same, and toiling to preyail; 
Y^ mainly toiU, and only dare to fail ! 

, COLMAN. 

There is no doubt that Steele, had he choses 
to b^tow the necessary application, inigbt have 
attained considerable ^oficiency in this mode of 
composition. He kn^ iti value, we find, by 
terming it pure, correct, and elegant; and he 
had perpetually before his eyes, in the psiKkic* 
tions of his accomplished friend, a specimen of 
its appropriation to every popular and pleasing 
topic. It b probable, therefore^, that the difsir 
pation and hurry in which the greater part of 
his life was consumed, precluded that attention 
to the Imue lahoTf to those repeated and finishing 
touches, without which it is scarcely possible to 
reach excellence. Wanting time, therefore, iind 
perhaps inclination, for the labours of revisifNH^ 
he endeavouted to render his style familiar, not 
by a correct and graceful plaitine&s, but by the 
wretched expedient of systematic negligence. 
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lb be^mtMgibky tke &nt virtue of ctepotlfc 
liony.'waa^ however, the laudable aim of St^ie, 
luidJie^soon founds as he adyanced, that neglii- 
gence and incorrectness were of all . means the 
Iftf^ti ad^tedtQ his purpose, Hi^ styl^, cQpse- 
qiWQUy.i^iprciy^.as 1^^ proceeds; and tiiougl^ 
stddom. entitled. to high coinin<e<¥iati^ eith^for 
its melody^ iU purity* or strpngth^ it i» in the l*tf 
ter volumes of^ his Tatler, and especially in his 
SpecjiatorB and Guardians, for the most part clear 
and animated. 

To dwell upon the careless composition and 
grammatical inaccuracies- of a writer, who, ia al- 
most every other respect, is highly meritorious, 
appears to be an invidious, and is certainly a 
very ungrateful task. Were these faults, never* 
theless, of a nature subtile and obscure, or covered 
with any seductive charm, it might be highly 
useful and necessary to point them out with pe- 
^^culiar precision ; but as the errors of Steele are, 
in general, of a kind too glaring to escape the 
detection of any person tolerably acquainted with 
our best and latest masters of style, I shall con* 
tent myself with barely producing a few of the 
transgressions most commonly occurring in his 
worksii 
The following instances of awkward involu* 
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tion and violated grammar, and 4)f what may, 
with propriety, be termed colloquial vulgarisms, 
will indicate with sufficient amplitude the usual 
blemishes. of Sir Richard's style. 

1. " Eucrate — enjoyed this part of the royal 
favour so much without being envied, that it wfli 
never enquired into, by whose means what no 
one else cared for doing, was brought about* 

Spectator, Ko. 84. 

2. " Others you shall find so obsequious, and 
80 very courteous, as there is no escaping their 

favours of this kind.'' ^peet. Ko.£5». 

3. " It is not Me you are in love with." 

Spect. Ho. £00. 

4. " Were any one to see Mariamne dance, 
let him be never so sensual a brute." 

SpMt. Ho. 466. 

5. " I came to the knowledge of the most epi- 
demic ill of this sort, by falling into a coflfee- 
house, where I saw my friend the upholsterer, 
whose crack towards politics I have heretofore 
mentioned." Mer,Ho.ir8. 

6. ** It is certain, there are many thousands 
like the above-mentioned yeOman and his wif^ 
who are never highly pleased or distasted in their 

whole lives." Xatler, No. ibb. 

7« '^ The misapprehensions people themselves 
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have of their own state of mind, is laid down 
with much discerning in the following letter." 

Speet. No. 79* 

8. " This excellent young woman has nothing 
to consolate herself with/' T^ier, No. 199. 

Errors and defects such as these, which too 
frequently disfigure some of the most valuable 
productions of our author^s pen, can only be as- 
cribed to habitual carelessness. To a similar 
jcause, likewise, is it owing that numerous pas- 
sages, which a little attention to arrangement and 
verbal selection might have raised to energy 
and elegance, remain flat, nerveless, and in- 
volved. 

The ensuing lines, which are taken neither 
from his worst nor happiest effusions, present a 
fair specimen of the usual style in which Sir 
Richard chose to clothe his thoughts. 

** In conversation," observes he, " the mediuni 
is neither to affect silence, or eloquence; not to 
valiJe our approbation, and' to endeavour to excel 
us who are of your company, are equal* injuries* 
The great enemies, therefore, to good 'company, 
and those who transgress most against the laws of 
equality, iivhich is the life of it, are, the clown, the 
wit, and the pedant. A down, when he has sense, 
h conscious of his ivant of education, and, 'widi 
an aukward bluntness, hopes to keep himself in 

VOL. I. o 
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lite lietew^lH Her, i^k^i^m^Am ^ ^« W- 
stniiBfe §o(jMl-breeding lays upon others not to 
Qie«4 hmxtQ tf^pa^ 9i^iBgi t)tiQ<|», M»4 is- under 
th«im«aV dwn shelter vMe be i#iHNdb^ ^W 
him. Thp fellpws of ^m cia» ^re ymy fi»%^ent 
ift the i^petition ^J^ wi»4s ' pciugb>a»fl w»nly*' 
MQle^ tliese pegpl^ h»:pp«ii. to be by tfeeir Iqi^- 
lun^ pf the rank of geqIleiQeii, ttey 4efen4 tihw 
other absujfii^eft by m iwp^rtineot qovroge; 
(^j, tp helpionfe A^ 4^fe«t. of tbfiii? bfihavioiift 
^ theic being: dn^^roui |p ^if bc^ng Oar 
i^ee^ble. Thi9 gentJbeiiiaQ.(^pi|gh h^diApleasd^ 
professes to do so ; and, knowing that, dares stiU 
g^qntf) ^ 9q) mnot.^ paiIl£^Jl a OPiip^iQA^ as 
ke wh0 will pleafl^ y^ii «g^s^ yput wMU «^4i^ 
aely^ toj be ft wil*** ♦ 

This passftgeit wUl^k. is, ^w^u^out 9O0iewkal 
iKhte «n4 ent^iogl^. ^KhibijMl^s lHU«t yi^ula- 
^T^ (|n4 w]p«9f^ m>t a. ^Afi^^Qe. fm N ^llie4 
vigorously or b^u^Uy coi^^ici^Qi^^ » few ^i^ 
x^w$.b0m^Hnd ^ M^ wpuW fcny^ fear 
4fee4 luoid m4 h^rif^mm*. 

^ and r^ldudUi^ 1|U p/^em^ this, and e?ery 
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^%r paft of Us workv rec^ri^ iip (itar^'cuUyr 
elevation of Style, would have been neat, correct^ 
9Sf4 graceful ; qualities indispensable to almost 
every species of compo9ition, and wilbout which 
tb^ utility of writing cannot be carried to its full 
extent. 

Thougl^ on topics involving no particular in^ 
teres^, nor exciting any strong feelings, our au* 
thor was very apt to be remiss and slov^ly in hit 
style; yet when, warmed by the nature oi hiy 
syiijectt, his ^sensibility was fippealed to, or hii 
passions roused, it will generally b^ found, on 
examination, to flow n^ith considerable spirit and 
perspicuity. 

I po^4f with equal e^se and pleasure, produce 
several passages from the es^ys of Steele, in con* 
firmation <>f this remarjk, ai^d which are alike cre- 
ditable to hi^ heart and t^s^. Two, however, 
after having severely censured his general mode 
of com^sition, I think myself compelled in jus- 
tice to quote. 

The first a>Qtains sjune natural and touching 
reflections on the lo^ of a belpved object by pre- 
q^ature deaths 

^^ In f uch a huf^pur as I am npw in,'' exclaims 
our author, '* I can the better indulge myself in 
the softnesses of huinf^oijty, a^d enjoy that sweat 
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anxiety which arises from Ihe memory of past 
afflictions. — 

" Here, were there words \o express such sen- 
timents with proper tenderness, I should record 
the beauty, innocence, and untimely death, of the 
first object my eyes ever beheld with love. The 
beauteous virgin ! how ignorantly did she charm, 
how Carelessly excel ! Oh death ! thou hast right 
to be bold, to the ambitious, to the high, and to 
the haughty; but why this cruelty to the hum- 
ble, to the meek, to the undiscemihg, *to the 
thoughtless ? Nor age, nor business, nor distresis, 
can erase the dear image from my imagination. 
In the same week I saw her dressed for a ball, 
and in a shroud. How ill did the habit of death 
become the pretty trifler.*' * 

The second contrasts with much eloquence and 
eflfect the virtuous and the vicious of the female 
sex. 

" The ill,*' says he, " are employed in commu- 
nicating scandal, infamy, and disease, like furies ; 
the good distribute benevolence, friendship, and 
health, like angels. The ill are damped with 
pain and anguish at the sight of all that is lauda- 
ble, lovely,, or happy;' the virtuous are touched 

•Teller, Ko. 181. * 
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^ith commiseration towards the guilty, the dis 
agreeable, and the wretched. There are those 
Vfho betray the innocent of their own sex, and 
solicit the lewd of ours. There are those who 
have abandoned the very memory, not -only of 
innocence, but shame. There are those who 
never forgave, nor could ever bear being forgiven* 
There are those also who visit the beds of the sick, 
lull the cares of the sorrowful, and double the 
joys of the joyful. Such is the destroying fiend, 
such the guardian angel, woman." • 

The energy, perspicuity, and modulation ojf 
these extracts sufficiently prove that when anir 
mated by his theme Sir Richard had selection of 
language, and felicity of arrangement, adequate 
to every demand which periodical composition 
could bring forward. How highly is it to be re- 
gretted then, that in adopting a style for the ma- 
jority of his essays, he 8houl4 have suffered his 
judgment so far to be misled, as avowedly to pre- 
fer the tone of common speech, with all its 
negligences, to a pure and chastely ornamented 
diction, in which the attainment of excellence 
was perhaps only wanting to render his otherwise 
l^aluable productions perfect. and imperishable. 
, It should be strongly impressed, therefore, pxj 

• Tttler, No. 2UI. 
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i3ti€ itririd^f tiery |fertk)h wltom 4 la^AMe attibf- 
tk^ irfcites to enter the waiMcs <tf literattti^, fKal 
ihe acqv(isitk>n of a correct atid beautiftil style h 
only to be obtained iis thfe teward of per^etin^ 
diligenee ahd study.: 

The etymology of our Words, their general im- 
port in ihe present dajr, and theif various shade* 
of signification, as arising from individual oi na- 
tional association, from the mere perception of 
our senses, or from the subtleties of abstraction, 
ought in the first place to be accurately under- 
stood. To this verbal knowledge, which calls for 
no slight research, must be added a perfect fa- 
cility in arrangement, thiit is, in the power of 
marshalling with propriety the copia verboruth 
into phrases, periods, and sentences, a task which 
necessarily implies an intimate acquaintance with 
the idiom and harmony of our language. 

With these philological requisites, which it 
is possible to acquire merely through the exer- 
tion of assiduity with common retentive powers, 
inust be united, to produce an original and lu- 
minotis style, that comprehension of intellect 
which is usually denominated genius. 

" He that would \^rite a good style," observes 
a very ingenious author, *^ must have a clear un- 
derstanding and a comprehensive mind. He 
must have that ductility of thought that shal) 
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teaidebm to plit himself iti tke : t)laGe ^ hk 
teftder, and nbtsufiier him to take itlbr ^ranteii^ 
because he um^etstatids hlmseliT^ that ^eimty vist 
trho comes to hirti for inlbi^alaon willunderltatMl 
him. Ife must view his phrases 4m *.li sid(n^:aiid 
be awal« of ail the senses of which they a*ift sus*- 
Ceptiblew He rtipst so choote his words, and so 
limit his expressions^ as to produce au ntiaUaj^ 
perspicuity. There is nO feult in writing so grfeat 
as ambiguity and cjite^urity. 

'^ He mtist have an ear fer the bBUnakkif of ktn* 
guage. Thi^ has been fotmd by expefknc^ to iMi 
by no means the same tfai»g as a 'mhsital •e^r^ 
The most ex<|\iisite musician may want it| ^ttnd 
he that has no delight m concords of Inarticukitud 
souild, may posseiss it in a sovereign dfgreei 
When he has ^rmed to himself this specks ^f 
taste, he mnst employ this sort of music it t&emh^ 
mends with a frugal hand. He iHiist not pall hi# 
ivadcrs with a satiety of sweetness. What ismidst 
necessary, is that he should avmd the too fte* 
quent recurrence of what is broken^ abrupt, ami 
discordant. The true music of a good styl^ is 
rather a philosophically just a^itog^Hient of 
ideas, than a laborious cultivation of the arts of 
sounds 

^* luastly, he mv^ kav« a decisive Ithd ta,r4^Bt 
jthint ttftet sknplkity. T^s 4s «he first of all 
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Jbeauties. This is the basis and grouBd-work of 
^very beauty. Even in the most ornamented 
composition, in the * torrent, tempest, and whirl* 
wind' of eloquence, there must be *■ begotten a 
temperance that may give it smoothness/ Hediat 
is not penetrated with a love of simplicity, may 
write sounding bombast or gau4y nothings ; but 
can never be truly either pathetic or sublime. 

" A good style is essential to our obtaining from 
others a j ust consideration of «ir thoughts. There 
can be nothing eminently winning and insinuat- 
ing without it He that writes a bad style, erec^ 
a barrier betweai himself and his reader, and 
does not allow his reflections and notions to ob* 
tain a fair hearing. A man of taste will often 
be found, either wholly unable to proceed in 
reading a work thus disgraced, or proceeding with 
disgust, and performing his journey through it as 
a wearisome task. The writer is perpetually di- 
verting our thoughts from his subject, to remark 
the aukwardness or absurdity of his expoessions. 
He either startles us with his uncouthness, or 
composes us into hypochondriac listlessness by 
the Inanity of his periods. 

" The true effect of a good style is to euable 
us to apprehend the ideas of our author without 
adulteration. We go forward along with him, and 
i^re conscious of no impediment^ we bum with 
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his ardour, and are illuminated with his perspi^ 
cutty. Our first sensation from his writings, is 
that of his thoughts, and nothing else. It is ohly^ 
by a reflex act, more or less frequent during thei 
perusal, that we advert to the charms of his com- 
position." * . 

After the observations that we have now given 
on the style of Steele, and on the properties essen- 
tial to excellence in composition,it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, that among the nu- 
merous obligations which Sir Richard has con- 
ferred on his country, through the medium of his 
writings, the improvement of its language and 
composition cannot with propriety be enumerated. 
He will be found in purity and simplicity inferior 
to Tillotson ; to Temple in elegance and harmony; 
to Dryden in richness, mellowness, and variety. 
To the two former, however, he is equal in cor- 
rectness; to the latter in vivacity; and with all he 
is nearly on a level as to ease and perspicuity. 

Steele's great misfortune has ever been the 
comparison so perpetually drawn with regard to 
s^yle between himself and Addison. The proxi- 
mity of their productions has naturally led to the 
consideration of their respective merits in point 
of composition ; and though it mu^t be allowed^ 

f Qodwin's Enqoirer, p. 479* 
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Aal from the best manner of Addi9cm Steele 
^iidB widely apart, yet are tbere sere^l papiers 
trWch, having been written by Sir Richard with • 
M>re than uiNial cate, alid with evident marks of 
emulation) appear to hate imbibed a portion i^ 
Addisonian grace. It is, therefore, by ho means 
im easy task, as has been affectedly pretended^ to 
disthignish accurately, and Mrithdut faesitatioo, 
their respective papers, merely from the contrast 
of style. * Addison is not always equal to himself 
in diction or construction ; he is now and then 
f^ble and remiss, and were the initials of desig-^ 
Nation withdrawn, tho^e most familiar with the 
difil^rences of style, with the shades of idiom and 
expre§dion, might sometimes be fbiled in the at« 
t«ffipt. 

We shdl conclude this sutrject with tem&rk- 
iflg, that Steele is, |)erhflp8, under this head, ah 
extepti^n td a geileml rule. It is style which 
usually embalms for posterity the effusions of 
degant literature^ Such however are the Various 
merits of Steele in every other respect, and such 
^e popularity of his topics, that, notwithstahding 
his negHgent and frequently inelegant diction, he 
has atUiitied, and still preserves, the ra&k^ of & 
British Classic. 
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PART 11. 

ESSAY III. 

bif ±1kt tA8T£ AI^H CktTlCAt AHlL^TIKl O^ iTBBLK. 

JJELICACY and correctness of TasU are the 
result of a clear, sound, and highly Cultivated 
understanding, operating on a heart of great sen- 
sibility and feeling ; and Criticism may be termed 
the application of taste, thus improved, to ascer- 
tain the beauties or defects of the various pro- 
ductions of the fine arts. 

In what degree Sir Richard Steele was quali- 
fied by nature and education to excel in these 
departments, and what portion of praise is due 
to him as a critic and a man of taste, must be 
deduced from the history of his life, and from an 
accurate inspection of his writings. 

We have already seen from his biography that 
he possessed warm passions, acute feelings, and 
a very susceptible and tender heart. Without 
these, the gifts of heaven, there can be no vivi4 
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perception, physical or moral, no emotions from 
sublimity or beauty, no play of the imagination, 
no sympathetic sense of what is noble, laudable, 
or virtuous. 

To direct into their proper channels the ener- 
gies of nature, is the object of education ; one of 
whose branches, perhaps not the least difficult of 
attainment, is the acquisitidr> of a pure and cor- 
rect taste. Sensibility, though essential to every 
individual as the foundation of thijB facujty, is 
never adequate to the necessary superstructure, 
without varied assistance, without great and ha- 
bitual application. Those productions which 
the general sense of mankind has acknowledged 
for models of composition, must not only be stu- 
died at an early period, but such a relish ob- 
tained for their beauties as shall render them 
favourites and companions through life. 

Though Steele was placed in a school of great 
eminence, and acquired a considerable knowr 
ledge of the Latin classics, be appears to have 
deserted it prematurely for the busy walks of 
life. Of Grecian literature there are few traces 
discoverable in his works, nor is it probable that, 
after entering the army, he found time to extend 
his acquaintance either with this language or 
even with the authors of ancient Rome. 

His early attachment to the military profession 
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)plUnged him into scenes of dissipation incompa- 
tible with literary pursuits ; nor when he relin- 
quished the army was the immediately subsequent 
part of his life, or indeed the latter stage of it, 
much better adapted to the cultivation of critical 
taste. Immersed in politics or pecuniary difficul- 
ties, writing for the stage, or as an essayist on 
subjects which rather called for an intimate ac- 
quaintance with mankind, and a just representa- 
tion of character and manners, than for philolo- 
gical acumen or peculiar elegance, it has unfor- 
tunately happened that but little of that pleasing 
disquisition on topics of taste and criticism, which 
so gratefully diversify the pages of Addison; is to 
be found in the papers of Steele. >i' 

\ Having mingled, perhaps, more than any indi- 
vlotial of his day, with the various classes of 
socie ty ,\p ossessi ng a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a quick discernment of its various 
shades and modifications, it was a much easier 
task for Sir Richard, hurried as he usually was by 
politics or pleasure, to sketch with a rapid though 
masterly hand the striking portraits and peculiar 
manners that he had actually witnessed, than to 
enter upon discussions which imply much previous 
study and research, and that delicacy and discri- 
mination of taste which can only be the effect of 
voluntary and habitual cultivation. . Sir Richard 
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U^m (Uif to be val»e4 mthi^ aa i^:iftQniHst, im^ 
iMEi acute observer qf life, %hm a9 A liE&m^ mfidi 
<Hr » critic 

It is by no meaoSy however, to be $uppo6€4 
that his works are entirely Void of critical diir 
citfsipn, or that hf faa«'iio.t extebite4 Q^iia^ioi^aUy 
marks, if not of a very p((«[ishe4 and reSm^, yel 
of no common taste, iconsidering the period oi 
their production. 

To the Theatre, and to every thing connecti^ 
with the improvement of the stage, ' Sif Bichairj 
was particularly attentive. He has himself wfitr 
ten with great felicity, though Qot in strict con- 
formity to dramatic rules, several very popular 
comedies; and what is worthy of notice, has mad4 
Terence, the chaste and elegant trandULtpr of Me- 
aander, in more than one of hjs dramas, the ob^ 
ject of his partial imitation. The febies of TJk 
Conscious Lovh'Sf his best production, and of hii 
unfinished comedy, The Gentknum^ are feuod^ 
on the Andria and Eunuch pf the Soman pOel^ 
an author whose unaffectedsimplicity and puiitjf 
of style, hajd they happily made a due impveat 
uonon the mind of Sir Richard, wjould hoftfi 
(Hnrrecte4 all his faults, and formed to sufficient 
deticacy his taste. The exquisite choice of words» 
tite amiable and touching simplicity, aiid tha 
vcsy «kgimt though apparently adrtlcsf Hs^xm 
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IM^ wfe^ «o %SiRiJ»bly displayed i^ ii^ tlie fir«t 
f^^^^ qf k\^ 4^4m* frpm vrbicb, a^ ^, specimen 
l^p^ all praiw, I canpot.fqrheftr tfee plfa^miP 
9j^ traQS<?rihing a few line?. 

■ I Funus interim 

^|l t^Tieir^ imfosita est ; flefur. Infcrea h^c ioror, 
^uam dixi, od /fanimam accessit imprudentius, 
iatis cum periculo, Ibi turn exanimatus Pamphilus, 
Bene dissimulatum amor em, et celatum indicat; 
Adeurrih medium muliertm cgmplectiU^r i 
Ilea Qlycerium, ini^tt, quid apu^ 9 Qw te is perditumf 
Tnm Hh,, «♦' con^uetumfaoUe amwem eemeref^ 
Rejecit se in eum,Jiens, quamfamiliariterfl 

l^^i^^wliilf^ X]\^ fun^r^l proceeds; we fpUow; 
Come to the sepulchre : the body's plac'd 
Upon the pile; lamented ; whereupon 
This sister I was speaking of, all wild, 
Ran to the flames with peril of her Iif«. 
g^re ! thete ! tlift frij^ted Pamphilu? bctmyi 
^ well-f}is8^n)^led 4nd long hidden loye ; 
Runs up and^ t^kes her rounc^ the waist, and cries. 
Oh! myGlyceyium! what is it you do? 
Why, why endeavour to destroy yourself; 
Th^n she, in 99ch a manner, that you thence 
Mghtt ^MUy pfirceiv? thfiif l9Ag# loiig Ipye, 
^ew h^f sel^ ba^lp ifxp^ ^ ¥^*i ^^ wept, 
p|i ! how familiarly ! colmak* 

Siroppii^g tbte .digressipD, and rvsturmqg to our 
owa tbQat»» it may bQ qb^vy^^^ tha^ tte lucur 
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brations of Steele were acknowledged by tke 
performers themselves, as having contributed 
more than any other means toward rendering then! 
better acquainted with the duties and qualifica^ 
tions of their profession, llie stage, at the com*- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, had little 
of the respectability which it has since attained. 
Its comedians were, when compared with those 
who now tread the boards of Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden, vulgar aud illiterate; and the 
violations of propriety as to dress, decoration, 
scenery, and costume, were frequently gross in 
the extreme. Sir Richard commented with great 
good sense, and often with entire success, on the 
merits and defects of the principal actors, on their 
mode of attracting applause, and on their absurd 
selection of, and ridiculous style of preparing en- 
tertainment for the public. He censured also, 
with due asperity, the false taste of the audi- 
ence, in encouraging and applauding such pue- 
rile and irrational productions. * There is very 
little which concerns human life," says he,, "or 
is a picture of nature, that is regarded by the 
greater part of the company. The understand- 
ing is dismissed from our entertainments. Our 
mirth is the laughter of fools, and our admiration 
the wonder of ideots; else such, improbable, 
monstrous^ and incoherent dreams, could not go^ 
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off as they do ; not onljr without the utmost scorn 
and contempt, but even with the loudest applause^ 
and approbation." * 

To correct this depraved propensity, to inspire 
a relish for the noblest effusions of dramatic ge- 
nius, and to bring into contempt and abhorrence 
the witty, but immoral productions of his contem*- 
poraries,*were dbjects which frequently employed 
our author's pen. One of his means for effecting 
the amelioration which he had in view reflects 
much credit on his taste and judgment. At a 
period when Shakspeare's popularity had greatly 
declined, when the dramas of Dryden, Shadwell, 
Tate, and Lee,' had, strange as it now appears, a 
decided preference with the public, Steele ven- 
tured strongly and repeatedly to recommend the 
study and representation of the works of our im- 
mortal bard. So early as the eighth number of 
the Tatler,t reprobating a very immoral play, 
by Ravenscroft, he remarks, ^ of all men living 
I pity players (who must be men of good under- 
standing, to be capable of being such) that they 
arer obliged to repeat and assume proper gestures 

• Spectator, No. S8. 

+ ThU namber is dated April 28, I709, in which year Rowe*» 
edition of Shakspeare, in 7 vols. 8vo, appeared. The last folio edition 
was published in 1685 ; so that twenty-four years had elapsed betwtcn 
the twa impresalons. 

VOL, I. r 
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for repres^iting/ tbings, qC which; jthdr tea$m 
must be ashiuned, and which. Ib^.mtt^ disdm 
their audience for approving. The ainendsij^iijb . 
of thes^ low gratificatioQS is <?|Uy tp tW made; by 
people of condition, by encouraging .therepre-. 
sentation of the nobl^e characters dra,wn by :S\^*^ 
spe&te and others, fro^ whence iU 19. imposuble 
to return, without strong, impressions of. honour 
and humanity. On these occa^ns^ distress is* 
laid before us with all its causes and coiis&^ 
quences, and our resentment placed according^ 
to the merit of the persons afflicted^ Were 
dramas of this nature more acceptable,, to the* 
taste of the town, m«i who have geniils.wpuld 
bend their studies to excel inthem/^ . And again> 
in a subsequent. part of the same volx^me,. allud<-i 
ing to the general mode which the ^ramatis^ 0^ 
the day pursued in writing tragedy, Jie intro^ 
duces, the following very just ao^d p^^rtin^it obi- 
servations. They ** give us," he pbserves, /Vju-. 
ther the sentiments of such who behold tcagicaK 
events, than of such. who beaf a part in them^ 
themselves. I would advise all ^ho pretend this- 
way, to read Shakspeare with care; an<J they 
will soon be deterred from putting forth what is 
usually called tragedy; The way of common 
writers in this kind is rather the description than 
the expression of / sorrow. There is na medium;! 
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in tlieie mttemptSy and yoo must go to the very 
bottom of the heart, or it is all mere language; 
anci the writer of such lines is no more a poet, 
than a man is a physician for knowing the 
nttnes of distempers, without the causes of them. 
Mini of sense are professed enemies to all such 
empty labouils: for he who pretends to be sor* 
rowful; and is not) is a wretch yet more con- 
temptible thaii he who pretends to be merry, and 
is not.'' ♦ 

This piece of criticism is a strong prooi^ that 
Steele was well acquainted with the peculiar 
merits of Shakspeare, and had studied his pieces, 
as represented, with discriminative taste. More 
than any other writer, indeed, ancient or mo- 
dem, Shakspeare seems to have spoken the very 
langu^e of the heart, to have revealed the most 
secret passions and emotions of the soul, Shak* 
speare, to use the elegant expression of Mrs. 
Montagu^ ** seems to have had the art of the 
Dervise, in the Arabian Tales, who could throw 
his soul into the body of another man, and be 
at once possessed of his sentiments, adopt his 
passions, and rise to all the functions and feel- 
ings of his situation/' f 



•Tatler,Ko.4r. 

i Umf MtkiWiMnfi and Gt&ii or8hikipMr0»f.Sf. 
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Another striking excellence in the comp'osi'^' 
tions of the bard of Avon, is the beautiful simpli- 
crty with which he usually clothes the energies 
of passion. In those moments wheti nature is 
struggling to express the overwhelming emotions 
of acute affliction, despair, or conscious guilt, 
how simply expressive, and how touching are 
the thoughts and diction of this incomparable 
master! Steele felt, approved, and endeavoured 
to inculcate, in opposition to the cold and decla- 
matory style, this unadulterated language of feel- 
ing. 

" The strings of the heart," says he, " which 
are to be touched to give us compassion, are not 
so played on but by the finest hand. We see 
in tragical representations, it is not the pomp of 
language, nor the magnificence of dress, in which 
the passion is wrought, that touches sensible spi- 
rits ; but something of a plain and simple nature, 
which breaks in upon our souls, by that sympa- 
thy, which is given us for our mutual good-will 
and service." 

He then instances the pathetic scene in Mac- 
beth, where Macduff listens to the dreadfiil rela- 
tion of the slaughter of his wife and children, and 
the conclusion of the dialogue between Brutus 
and Cassius, in the piay of Julius Caesar. Ad^ 
verting to the natural exclamations which Mao- 
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-duff m his agony of grief pours forth, he re- 
inarks : 

M Such sudden starts from the thread of the 
discourse, and a plain sentiment expressed in an 
artless way, are the irresistible strokes of elo- 
quence and poetry. The same great master, 
Shakspeare, can afiford us instances of all the 
.places where our souls are accessible ; and ever 
commands our tears. — ^Therefore, the true art 
seems to be, that when you would have the per- 
son you represent pitied, you must shew him at 
x)nce in the highest grief, and struggling to bear 
it with decency and patience. In this case, we 
sigh for him, and give him every groan he sup- 
presses." * 

As Shakspeare, at the time when these obser- 
vations were penned, had been little subjected to 
the ordeal of criticism, and though admirably 
eulogised by Dryden, had, to the disgrace of the 
nation, given way, in a great measure, to inferior 
ivriters, I conceive it places the critical discern- 
ment of Steele in a strong Jight, that he should 
seize every opportunity, during the course of his 
^^eriodical labours, to point out and recommend 
to imitation the neglected though transcendant 
merits of this great poet, 

• Tatltr, No, 6t. 
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It is acuriQustcircnmstai^ce, however, that the. 
original text of Shakspeare was, at this .period^ 
even hy those who most admired the bard, little 
known or consulted. The plays most frequently 
performed bad been curtailed, altered, and inters 
polated with the most daring licentiousness ; and 
even Steele, when quoting the passages that we 
have alluded to from Macbeth and Julius Caesar, 
has had recourse, not to the originals, but to some 
new modelled and very inferior copies. These, as 
taken from the prompter's book, were probably 
every where to 5e met with, whilst the folios and 
quartos were scarce ; and the edition by Rowe, 
which had just appeared, had not yet obtained a 
circulation. The expressions adopted by Steele 
from the spurious copy are so greatly inferior to 
the genuine reading, that the effect of these inimi- 
table scenes must have been cruelly injured by 
their introduction. Macduff, according to our 
author, exclaims, " What, both children I Both | 
both my children gone !" whilst the Messenger 
replies, " There is not one left; but both> both 
are murdered ! " 

If we compare these lines with the language of 
Shs^peare^ how flat and dilated they appear* 
As the passage of the poet, from its excellence, 
will bear repetition, however frequent, and must 
always delight as a faithful representatioQ of na- 
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ture, 1 8&till dot ' be 'deemed guilty of digression, 
if, to spare the labour of reference, I produce it 
here. Ross, the cousin of Macduff, after some 
reflections on the dreadful state of Scotland, thus 
addresses his relation, in the presence of Malcolm. 

Ross, Your castle is surpris'd ; your wife, and babes, 
Savagely slaaghter'd : to relate the manner 
Were, on th^ quarry of these morther'd deer. 
To add the death of yon. 

Malcolm, Mercifal heaven ! — 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does not speak. 
Whispers the o*er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

JIfacdujf. My children too? 
, . Ross* Wife, cliildren, servants, all 
That could be found. 

Macduff, And I must be from thence! 
My wifekill*d too? 

Ross. I have said. 

Male, Be comforted : 
Iiet% make us medicines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd, He has no children. — ^Ail my pretty oaes^? 
IMd you say, all?— O hell kite '.—All 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 
At one fell swoop ? 

Male, Dispute it like a man. 

Macd, I shall do so ; 
But I must also feel it as a man. Act iv. Scene s. 

In the interview between Bjrutus and Cassius, 
when the former has announced the death of 
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Portia, the latter, according to the genuine read-^ 
ing, exclaims. 

How 8cap*d I killing, when I cross'd you so f 
which Steele in quoting has thus transform'd. 

How scap*d I killing} when I thas provok'd you? 

But what places the neglect of the original 
text of Shakspeare, at this period, in the most 
striking point of view, is, that Steele, in N° 231 
of his Tatler, has actually given the entire story 
of Catherine and Petruchio as a fact which had 
lately occurred in a gentleman's family in Lin- 
colnshire, it must follow, that he either knew not 
that it formed the fable of a play in Shakspeare, 
but copied it from some scarce and forgotten 
pamphlet, or, knowing it to be the property of 
our bard, was convinced such was the obscurity 
into which the play had fallen, that he might 
safely present it to the public as a recent and 
original event. 

Although careless about, and but slightly ac- 
quainted with, the authentic text, the taste and 
judgment of our author were evinced, even in 
attempting to recall the attention of his readers to 
the altered dramas of this immortal writer, which, 
however injured by the curtailments and interpo* 
lations of the playei*s, were still far superior to 
any x;ther productions of the dramatic muse. 
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As another forcible illustration of Sir Richard^^ 
critical discernment, it is with feelings of great 
pleasure that we adduce the mighty name of 
•Milton. 

Various powerful causes for many years con^ 
curred to shade the lustre of this sublime poet. 
His political principles, until the period of the 
revolution, overwhelmed him with disgrace and 
obloquy ; and the Paradise Lost itself, from the 
lofty nature of its subject, its novel mode of ver- 
sification, and its abundance of learned allusion, 
required much time and study for general ac- 
ceptance. Notwithstanding these obstructions, 
however, it securely, though for some years very 
slowly and silently, advanced to fame. Three 
thousand copies were sold in eleven years from 
-the date of its publication, and from time to tinie 
many of its most judicious admirers publicly ex- 
pressed their opinion of its singular value. 

Among those who, at an early period, and be- 
fore the critique of Addison, and popular deci- 
sion had fixed his reputation, saw and pro- 
claimed the merits of our epic bard, may be 
ranked Sir Richard Steele. At the very com- 
mencement of his periodical labours, and anterior 
to his junction with Addison, from whom, no^ 
withstanding, it is probable he may have derived 
his high opinion of the poem, he has quoted and 
panegyrised the Paradise Lost, and has taken 
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Jtvery opportuuity, through the ooune of hk 
TatlerSy of accumulating his extracts and eulo^ 
gia.* 

Not only has our author applauded the epic 
excellence of Milton, but be has quoted also with 
distinguished praise his minor poetry, which, at 
4he beginning of the eighteenth century, al- 
though little more than fifty years had dapsed 
since its publication, was nearly forgotten. 

Mr. Warton's memory, therefore, has failed 
him, when, after noticing the first impression of 
Hilton's juv^ile poems, including Comus and 
Lycidas, in l645, he observes, " I do not recol- 
lect, *hat for seventy years afterwards. tbey are 
once mentioned in the whole succession of 
English literature. Perhaps almost the only in- 
stance on record, in that period of time, of their 
having received any, even a slight mark of atten- 
tion or notice, is to be found in archbishop San- 
croffs papers at Oxford f and in a succeeding 
piage he is again wrong in asserting, that *' one 
of the earliest encomiums, which this volume of 
Milton seems to have received, was from the pen 
©f Addison. In a Spectator, written 1711, he 
mentions Milton's Laughter, in the opening of 
L'Allegro, as a very poetical figure ; and adds, 

• For proofs of thit assertion, I refer the reader to Nombert 6, 40» 
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citing the lines at large, that Euprhrosyne^ 
groupe of Mirth is finely described/' * Tm^o 
years before this citation and criticism had been 
given by Addison^ Steele, in the ninety-ieigh^ 
Tatler, dated 1709> had quoted,' and seems. to 
have perused with ;enthusiasm, a beautiful pas- 
sage from the Comus of this volume, in priise .of 
virtue, " reflections,'' says he, " which, as I read 
them, made me forget ray age, and renew<5d in 
me the warm desires after virtue, so natural to 
UBCorrupted youth/' t 

There can be little doubt, that popular vat 
Steele's Tatlers soon became, his quotMions from 
and praises of Milton contributed in no dmall' 
degree toward preparing the' public mind for the 
more extended and effective criticism of Addison. 

Poetry and Painting have with propriety been 

t Prefiue to Milton's Poems by Warton, 2d eclitioii, 1791, pa^ei 
Sand 9. 

t It is still more eztraordintry, that Mr. Warton should, in tracing , 
11k progress of these poems* in the public esteem, declare, ** nor ia 
there the quantity of an hemistich quoted Arom any of these poems, 
fn the collections of those who have digested the beaoties or phrases 
pf the English poets ft-om 1655 to 1738, inclnsively. The first of these 
l» the EngUsh Treasury of Wit and Language^ by John Cotgrave, 
|655. The second, the English Parnassus, or A Helpe to EngUsh 
Poesie, by Joina Poole, M. A. of Clare Hall, 1657." After this posi* 
Uve assertion, it wonld scarcely be imagined, that the Parnassus of 
^oole abonndp with c^aotations from tlie Minora of Milton. 
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termed sister-arts. He who is conversant witk 
the one usually discovers taste and judgment in 
the other. The same sensibility and imagina- 
tion, the same keen insight into the workings of 
human passion, the same selection and disposi- 
tion of the objecis of sublimity and beauty, arc 
called for by both. Though using different me- 
chanism, the result and the general accomplishr 
raents necessary to success are similar. No poet 
can infuse life into his productions, without hav- 
ing first clearly embodied, on the mental canvass, 
his figures and design. They milst be as actually 
present to Jiis conception, in all their forms and 
^ colouring, as if materially before him ; nor can 
the pointer, however great may be his manual 
dexterity, ever hope to excel, unless to the prac- 
tice of the pencil he can add the creative powers, 
the plaistic and'pervading fancy, of the poet. 

Fame gives her laurel to the favourM few : 
Whose minds, illumined with ccelestial fire, 
• Direct the pencil, or awake the l^re; 
Who trace the springs of nature to their source. 
And bj^ her guidance, with resistless force. 
The tides of terror and of transport roll 
Through everj channel of the human soul. 

HAYLBT. 

It is with the critic as with the artists in 
painting and poetry. He who can with accu- 
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vate discrimination point out the beauties andt 
defects of a Shakspeare and a Milton, will not 
usually be found wanting when called to ascerr 
tain the merits of Michael Angelo or Raphael,: 
Steele, whom we have beheld as the judicious en* 
comiast of our two greatest poets, has, in confir- 
mation of this remark, given us several instances 
of an equal intimacy with the province and genius 
of painting. 

This enchanting art had, at the period when . 
Sir Richard wrote, made but little progress in 
this island toward the attainment of excellence. 
Kneller was a mere portrait painter, nor does he. 
seem to have possessed any talents for the higher 
department of history ; and even ThornkiU's ** blaze, 
of idlegory'' can now be viewed with little plea- 
sure or approbation. 

Sir Richard, conscious of the depressed state of 
the art, endeavoured to introduce a taste for his- 
torical composition, and has particularized some 
subjects as adapted to the pencil. Among these 
the story of Alexander and Philippus appears to 
have strongly impressed his imagination, and has 
drawn from him several observations which in- 
dicate no coinmon knowledge of picturesque 
effect. 

Alexander, seized with a fever while pursuing 
his victorious career in Persia, is . anxious, in 
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order to prosecu^« tlie- vaa^ lor inUncdiate teHe^ 
]>ftrius iiad iii the mean' time ofielffid^aD innneiise 
reward for the asBassinationof ^e Qrecida^dudtf 
and whilst affaiis weie dius ctrciunstaaoed^ Btii*** 
lippu^, the fayouHtc |>hy6iciaii of Alexand^r^* etk^' 
gaged in three days ^ ppepaie a medicine^ whicb 
should operate an expeditious cure, Stercely had 
this promise been given, when the prihce learnt 
through the medium of one of his most'confi** 
dential officers, that Darius had bribed PhHippus 
to poison him* Shocked at the account^ which' 
every circumstance seemed to corroborate, yetf 
unwilling to think h^s^ physician guilty, he com 
cealed the letter, and' ^claicbiedy ^' I will perish 
rather by his guilt than my own diffidences 

At the appointed hour Philippus entei^ D^th' 
a potion. One cannot but form to one's self on- 
this occasion,'' remarks Steele, '^ the eaeouiiter'of . 
their eyes, the resolution in those of the> patient, 
and the benevolence in the countenance vof the* 
physician. The hero raised himself in his bed,' 
and holding the letter in one hand, and the po- 
tion in the other> drank the medicine^ It will' 
exercise my friend's pencil and brain to place 
this action in its proper beauty. A prince ob- 
serving the features of a suspected traitor, after' 
having drank the> poison he offered him, is a* cir- 
cumstance so full of pas»ony th^t'it will require 
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thahi^itet'dtrefigtb of his'imagtoatiori to^ coii« 
cmc iViAufcb rabre 'to express it— The confi-' 
denceilMfaich Alexander asslimes from' (he air of 
PhiUpptt^a face as he i^ reading his acdusation,- 
and the ^eix»tt9' disdain which is to rise in the 
features of a^lsely accused mata, areprifictpally 
torbe rtgard^" * 

This scene is certainly a very interesting one,' 
and th^direcdons given for'it^ producing a fUll 
^lect vpoft thecahvass, appear to me correct' 
and masterly; ! Could Steele' revisit the metro- 
polis of Great Britiun he would be astonished atid 
delighted at* the encouiagtfment now afforded to- 
the art of paintings The Skakspedre, the MUton^ 
and the Hkibrkal GhoilATia, independent of the 
Annual' Ekhibition, display a combination of va- 
ried talent and genius that 'would reflect high 
lustre on any cra,even of Grecian or Itdlian ait. 

Tliat Steele perceived the great utility of his- 
torical paindng,^ an^ was desirous of seeing his ' 
views realtaed in this respect by' a kind of na- 
tional vgalkty; is^evid^t from the very papef 
we are coimnfenting upon^ '• I have frequently^ 
thought/^ 9ay» he,^"that if : we had many 
draughts W^ic& /were historical of certain pas- 
sions, and had the true figure of the great men - 
we see tmhsported by 'theiii, it woulcl be of the 

•Tatter, H^aOgi 
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most solid advantage imaginable." He then cmr-t 
meratcs several events in the life of Alexander 
as admirably adapted to the pencil. One of 
these, where this renowned warrior is with great 
humanity administering to the wants of a poor 
soldier benumbed with cold, might with pro- 
priety be chosen as a companion to the still more 
heroic action of our gallant counti-yman Sir 
Philip Sydney, at the battle of Zutphen. " After 
he was wounded, the horse he rode upon,*' re- 
lates Lord Brooke, " being rather furiously cho- 
leric than bravely proud, forced him to forsake 
the field, but not his back, as the noblest and 
fittest bier to carry a martial commander to the 
grave. In which sad progress, passing along by 
the rest of the army, where his uncle the gene- 
ral was, and being thirsty with excess of bleed- 
ing, he called for drink, which was presently 
brought him ; but, as he was putting the bottle 
to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried^ 
along, who had been wounded at the same time,, 
ghastly casting iip his eyes at the bottle, whicL 
Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head be- 
fore he drank, and delivered it to the poor man, 
with these words, ^* Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine."* 
This aflfecting scene Mr. Hayley, in language 

• Biographia Brltaonica, vol. vi. p« 388T. 
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equally beautiful and impressive, strongly recom-* 
mends to the genius of hb friend Romney, 

Shall Britein, on her canvass, fiul to shew 
Herwoonded Sydney, Bayard*8 perfect peer, 
Sjdn^, her knight withoat reproach or fear, 
O'er whose pale corse heroic worth should bend^ 
And mild humanity embalm her friend ! 
Oh, Bomney ! in his hour of death we find 
A subject worthy of thy feeling nund; 
Methinks I see thy rapid hand display 
The field of Zutphen, on that fatal day, 
When arm'd for freedom, 'gainst the guilt of Spain, 
The hero bled upon the BeFgic plain ; 
In that great moment thou hast caught the chief. 
When pitying friends supply the wish'd relief. 
While sickness, pain, and thirst his pow'r subdue, 
I see the draught he pants for in his view : 
. Near him the soldier that expiring lies. 
This precious water views with ghastly eyes. 
With eyes that from their sockets seem to bunt 
With eager, frantic, agonizing thirst : 
I see the hero give, oh, generous care t 
The cup untasted to this silent pray'r; 
I hear him say, with tenderness divine, 
** Thy strong necessity surpasses mine," * 

From wlmt has now been adduced, I think it 
will appear, that of poetry and painting, two of 
the most appropriate objects of critical acumen, 
Steele possessed a warm admiration, and, for th« 

• Epiitte to aa cminfiit Vtban, 
TOL. I. Q 
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Ihost patrt, a jttst and dket\m\na,^b tMt. Tba^ 
love for sittiplidty in design mii tamnet, i^^ 
out which neither grandeur nor beauty can ex- 
ist, our author^ likewise^ vtrongly felt^ and kas 
repeatedly praised* Tlie oldest wiilin^ skid 
especially the scriptures, which tttost abound \frlth 
this engaging quality, he has occasionally brought 
forward as examples of this excellence ; and he 
has particularly dwelt upon the pathetic history 
of Joseph, ** whkh^'' says he, " i» related with 
such majestic simpficity^ that alt the parts of it 
strike us with strong touches of nature and com- 
passion ; and he must be a stranger to both, who 
can read it wi^ attention^ and not be overwhiebn* 
ed with the vicMsitudes of joy s^ sorrow/' * 

Though, from his harried moide of life and ha- 
bitual inattention, Sir Hichard, as we have already 
seen, devoted little labour to the accuiucy and 
refinement of his style» he every now a^d then 
displays an ease and simplicity which delight: 
nor was this alt6gether the effect of a casual feii^ 
city of execution ; he Clearly saw and admired 
the beauties of a simple style, and ha& spoken of 
Tillotson, then the best model of. this species of 
composition, ia t^vms which indicate him to have 
been a great favourite^f The following p^issag^ 

• Xatlflr, N«. S3S. f Spectitor^ No. 103. 
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it lAbrt pTtfG( he required, will indisputably slie\^ 
that, bo^erer negligent our author might be as 
td the dittion of his own works, he was both a 
critical and tasteful judge of the writings and 
•fyle of others. 

** All authors/* observes he, '* are eligible either 
for their matter or style; if for the first, the 
^ucidation and disposition of it into proper lights 
oil^ht to eiliploy a judicious reader: if for the 
last, he ought to observe haw some common words ate 
started into a new signification ; how such epithets 
tare heantifvUy reconciled to things that seemed in^ 
tantpatible; and must often remember the whole 
structure of a period^ because by the least transposi- 
Oon^ that assemliage of words which is calkd a 
style becomes utterly annihilated," * 

Enough has probably been now said to enable 
^ety reader to appreciate the abilities of Sir 
Richard Steele in the departments both of taste 
told criticism. No deficiency of sensibility ot 
acuteness, but an abridged education, a dissipated 
life, and a consequent want of time for the ne^ 
cessary res^rches^ together with a decided pre- 
ference of subjects embracing the delineatioiQ of 
character and manners, vrete the causeit which 
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rendered Stede too negligent of topics whicb in 
the present day afbrd so much* elegant and use- 
ful pleasure. Politics likewise^ too often the 
bane of polite literature, absorbed a great portion 
of his life ; and to the tumults of party yrere un- 
fortunately added the distresses of poverty: a 
situation which almost necessarily precluded that 
indulgence of literary taste and high finishing 
which) in general, only leisure and competency 
can bestow. 

From the specimens, adduced in this essay, 
however, it is but strict justice to infer that he pos- 
sessed a keen relish of the beauties of painting 
and poetry ; that he was acquainted with their 
principles, and has occasionally pointed out, with 
the accuracy ,of a master, their excellencies and 
defects. He was a lover of simplicity also both 
in sentiment and design; and though, from cir- 
cumstances already mentioned, his own style was 
too frequently left loose and incomplete, we have 
seen that be was no incompetent judge of the 
requisites essential to its purity and perfection, 
when noticing the productions of his contempo- 
raries* 

In short, had he received the classical educa- 
tion which Addison enjoyed, and had he been 
gifted with the self-government, economy, and 
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calm prudence of that great man^ there can be 
no doubt, from what we know of his writings, 
but that, both as a critic and a man of taste, he 
would have emulated, and perhaps rivalled, the 
productions of his friend.* 

• It ihonld not be forcotten, tliat Kos. 28, 51, and 86, of the 
Goardian, critical papers mppoied to haye been written by Steele, 
were moit probably the compositions of TtckeU and Yonng. 
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PART JL 



ESSAY IV. 

OH TBI mySMTIOVy IMAGERT, AMD FATHOf OF 
STEELE. 

V^F that species of imagination which delights 
to expatiate in realms of its own creation, to wan* 
der beyond the limits of nature, and '' give to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name,'' there 
are few specimens in the periodical compositions 
of Steele* For the vales of fiction and enchant- 
ment he has seldom deserted the sober walks of 
life; and hU invention and imagery are rather 
employed to associate with moral and dramatic' 
effect the features of existing character, than to 
insinuate precept in the garb of allegory, and 
the splendid colouring of a vivid fancy. 

Though parsimonious in the use of imagery 
of this kind, however, he has, in one or two in- 
stances, given proof of his ability to employ it 
with elegance and propriety* In an early stage 
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of tbe Tutkr^ the agiBQcy of a gunr^iw spirit 
if brought forward ya^^r the appeUMioo of 
Paci^let.* It is tp be regretted, thftt Stede made 
not mpre use of this aierial personage, who/ from 
his nature and fui^tions, was admirably calcu- 
lated 1^ ^ vehicle for satire a^d imaginary in- 
telligeufre. The papers of which he is the sup* 
posed i:oininunicator display, however^ much 
knowledge of men aad n^nnets, together with 
a considerable portion of well-applied raille^ 
and useful instruction. The detail of the li& of 
this GeniuSit who iu a hufi)£ui form existed but 
a month, is a piece of keen ridicule on the then 
prepeptefous mode of treating new-born infants j 
a si^j^t which, from its extreme importance 
to hmlih aad pleasurable existence, wi^ll mc>- 
riteid the noticfl and wprpbfttion of our bwevo^ 
lent author. 

The vision aud the earteru appjogue^ 90 fre- 
quent in th^ writings of Addispn and sucewi- 
ing eswyists, ar^ «?attep8d wi^b a ^pariug ha^d 
through the pages of Steele. Yet i>f tU^ fim 
of these he haa afforded m a bca«tifftl iRfitauce 
in N^ 514 of the Spectator, e»tWed Thfi VUi(m 
ofP0mas9Ui, The design » well conducted, the 
ima@3s d^tinet and pr^p^rly aelect^d, and the 
scenery is given in a 9tyle of appropriate sweet- 

« TtOmr, Koi. IS and iO« t TMl«r, ir«. 15. 
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nets, and amenity. In the extensive valley iii« 
troductory to the mountain of Parnassus, and 
which is happily 4niwn as the abode of Silence, 
Solitude, and Contemplation, who are repre- 
sented seated on a bank of moss with a brook 
creeping at their feet, the following little de* 
scription strongly impresses the imagination as 
indicative of profound retirement: " there was 
no sound to be heard in the whole place, but 
onfy that of a gentle breeze passing over the leaoea 
of the forest/' . Such a deep silence is often in- 
troduced with great effect into our ancient me- 
trical romances ; not, however, as occurring in a 
remote wilderness, but on entering some mag- 
nificent and gigantic castle, where, instead of 
expected mirth and splendour, the astonished 
adventurer meets with nothing but silence and 
solitude. 

On the summit of PamassUs, our author dis- 
covers Apollo seated upon a throne of gold, sur^ 
rounded by the Muses, and encanopied beneath 
an aged laurel. He then notices the poets who 
held their station nearest to the Nine; and after 
mentioning Homer, Virgil, and Milton, he in- 
troduces Ccm>/ey in such a way, as clearly to shew 
that, though singularly popular at that period for 
his piudaric effusions, he thought him better cal- 
culated for ^ less elevated province of the lyre* 
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" 1 saw Pindar/ says he, " walking alone, no 
one daring to accost him, until Cowley joined 
hhnself to him : but, growing weary of one who 
almost walked him out of breath, he left him for 
Horace and Anacreon, with whond he seemed 
infinitely delighted.'' In imitating a poet of 
whose genius and composition he had no ade- 
quate idea, Cowley might well be weary. His 
versions of Horace are tolerable, and his Ana- 
creontics beautiful; but it had been fortunato 
for the reputation of Cowley, if the admonition 
included in the wretched close of one of his 
Pindaric odes had occurred in time to preclude 
his emulation of the Theban bard : 

Stop my Mase-— 

Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in, 
WMch docs to rage begin — 
Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd hone- 
Twill no unskilful touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

To allegory, however, it does not appear that 
Steele had any great attachment; it is indeed, 
unless under the guidance of no common union 
of judgment and imagination, usually cold and 
uninteresting. If Addison has succeeded, it 
may almost, without exaggeration, be affirmed, 
that every subsequent writer has failed. Even 
in poetry, whose constitution best admits of its 
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^Bipiopoerakt tike freqyent intrb^buetm of aUe* 
gone beii^ is gisiicraUy prtdi^etive. <tf iimtt^i^ 
tico and fatigue. Speafer, whose fertility of 
fancy tei9 never been surpassed, is now, owing 
t0 the allegoric fabric of his Fi^ Queen, no 
longer in Ihe huads of the people. This amiabla 
poet, a favomrite notwithstanding witii every en>t 
thufiiastic lorer of the fairer poetry, has attract^ 
•d die. attention of Steele, who in the fourth 
vqlume of his Tatkr^^ has selected and transr 
fisrred into prose the beautiful and con«stent 
allegory of the courtship of Sir Scudamore. f 
He has likewise, ias we have alseadyseen, alle* 
gorised in the :Guardian % ^^ principal events 
of his own life; but beyond these efforts there 
is scarcely any thing to be gMhared frop his 
. writings which can indicate a partiality to this 
peculiar mode of composition. 

Of the oriental tale, apologue, or f^ble, 
(which last may be termed a short allegory, and 
has ever been popular) I much wish that Bir 
Eiohard had a^rded us more numerous exam« 
pies. It is a species of fiction well paleulated to 
display a. rich imagination, to excite the highest 
novelty, instruction, and delight. I can only 
i^coUeet one instance in the course of his ex* 

• Ko. 1<J4. t fairy Qaeen, book iv. canto 10. 

JV«l.U.Ko.Ut. 
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leDsive lucubmtioBS, wher« a paper has been al* 
togfittier composed from the treasures of eastern 
fable. In ike Guardian, N^* 148, he has give^ 
^ the pleasing i4K)logue of thp Sm^rni JBonmOi 
yet no^ an imitation, but a mere translation &on^ 
the Turkish Tales. From its introduction into a 
work so popular* it has become widely ki\owni 
wad has laid the fi^undation joi fictions still mpro 
curious aad elaborate** ... v 

If in the effusions of pure imaginaHon filA 
Eichard sddom indulged, he has amply qomv 
p^Qsated fcH* the omission by the invention ui4 
ori^ality he has exhibited in the conception and 
conduct of many of the various characters which 
enliven his productions. As his merit in tho 
delineation of character, however, will com« 
more immediately Under our consideration in thci 
succeeding essay, I shall but cursorily menlion 
here, that the Portraits of Bickerstaff and Cynt^io 
in the Tatler, of Sir Roger de Coveirley in the 
Spectator, f and of Nestor Ironside and th9 

• The oDtline of the popular romance. The Monk, by Mr. Lewis^ 
b taken from this story of the Santon Barsisa. As a master of the 
tenciUe and mysterioos, Mr. Lewis lias shewn ocmddarahle powers | 
and he bat woven his materials, ia a fgceaf. m^ftynr^ |>ofrowpfl ft9f% 
different sonrces, with much dexterity, into an interesting whple. 
He has exhibited, however, soch a pruriency of imagination as to 
lender his volumes, written as they are for a drcnlating ttbraiy* 
MtoWMly yedpctive and dangeroos. . > 

t Vide Nos. 107. I09. 113. and 118. 
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Lifard family iu the Guardian, are drawn and 
finished in a manner which not only indicates a 
perfect insight into the passions and feelings of 
die human frame, .but demonstrates likewise the 
possession of that creative energy which, from 
the numerous shades and gradations of manner, 
can jKlect and associate such features as shall 

5gnate a character altogether original, though 
ided on the usual acknowledged motives 
actions of mankind; the resemblance, in 
fact, is true to the species, though not to any 
pecuHar individual. This foculty of forming 
natural, consistent, yet original character, so es- 
sential to the dramatic writer whether in poetry 
or prose, so rarely attainable, and so valuable 
wh^i attained, Steele most assuredly possessed 
in a very considerable degree. 

In another requisite, almost equally necessary 
to popular and pleasing composition, the power 
of exciting the softer emotions of the soul, it 
cannot be said with propriety that our author 
was deficient. Did it fall beneath our province, 
we could with great facility prove, from his com- 
positions for the stage, that, though a prcrfessed 
cultivator of the comic muse, no poet of his 
Itge l^as brought forward scenes of more genuine 
pathos. All his dramas intermingle the charms 
9i tenderness with the exhilarations of wit and 
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hn&iour; but the Canscums Lovers more particu- 
larly al^punds with incidents exquisitely tender 
and affecting. His periodical essays, therefore, 
which are usually written on domestic topics, and 
addressed to the people at lai^, cannot be sup- 
posed altogether wanting in appeals to the heart. 

The pleasures arising from compassion, sym- 
pathy, and that tender melancholy so generally 
the companion of genius, were, notwithstanding 
his gay and dissipated life, no strangers to the 
bosom of Steele. He has expressed his feelings 
of this kind, as might be expected where the 
impression was sincere and strong, with unusual 
felicity of style : " That calm and elegant satis- 
faction,'' observes he, ** which the vulgar call 
Melancholy, is the true and proper delight of 
men of knowledge and virtue,*— The pleasures of 
ordinary people are in their passions; but the 
seat of this delight is in the re^uon and under- 
standing. Such a frame of mind raises that 
sweet enthusiasm, which warms the , imagination 
at the sight of every work of nature, and turns 
all round you into picture and landscape."* 

Of the various beautiful addresses to Me- 
lancholy, with which the works of our best 
poets abound, there is no one that appears to 
me more exquisitely sweet and soothing than a 
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UtUfr ^^g fi^M *^ ^^^ Valow^ ^Pmbmmk 
MaeMinf of BeK^mont and Flet^h^. As it M 
Aort, and pecuH&rly illt»tmtiV^ of tke pleasing 
]!«ssage which we have just taken from St^le, I 
csmiot withhold the gratificatioti of pitsenting it 
to mj readers i 

Hentc all you vwn defigfits. 
As sbort «8 are the nights 

"Wh^rdn jda spend yoar fo%) 
There't nooght in this life sweet. 
If men were wise to sce^t^ 

But only melancholy, 

6 sweetest melancholy I 

Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyev 
A sigh that, piercing, morses; 
A look thatfs fasten'd to the gtotftid, 
A tofigiie ehaSn'd op without a sottid. 

Fbnntan-heads'and pathless groves, 

Fiacet which pale pi^on lov6s ; 

Moonlight walks, when aU the fowls 

Are warmly bous'd, save hats and owls; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Th6n stt'etch o*dr bones in a stiir gloomy valley t 
. N'ething's so dainty sw6et as lovefy melancholy,* 

• Act iii. »c. 1. MUton, hi his admirable poem entitled h Pen. 
serotti,h4k'bfeenttidlJMe4t6 theac lines, ai«d to soliie to* rtanurf 
pr«ided to Bwtcart Anmmy of Melancholy^ whit he has Uktui 
however, he hai altered and disee^d hi so masterly a manner, as nol 
only to embne It with bis own pecnliar style, bat to give it an air of 
originality* 
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'Pb t!i<5 j^TOp^nsity wbkA Skfek? oc^asiohall^ 
felt toward Ae iridulg^nce of this tender melan- 
choly, we aro indd[)ted fw some paper$> which 
include not only incidents of tfee most interest- 
ing nature, btit reflections, as drawii {torn them; 
ihCiilcating the noblest lessons of benevolence 
ind resignation. ^ The' contemplation of dis« 
tresses/' he ju^ly remarks, ** soflefts the mind 
Cif man, and reii^^ iM heart better. It extin- 
gtishes the seeds of envy ahd ill-will towards 
MiUikihd, corrects the pride of prosperity, and 
beats down all that fierceness and insolence which 
»r& apt to get into the mind9 of the daring and 
fortunate.'' 

lkm> pAtt el the Tii^ler had he given a more 
^riking proof of hi^ pow^r over the gentler feel- 
ings, than in N^ 55, where^ in relating the cir- 
cumstanc<e» attendant on the couching of a young 
man of twenty years of age, who had been bom 
blind, he has thrown into the narrative so many 
pathefiC mitiuti^, that it is in^ossible to read it 
without tears. Among those who are represented 
aft» surrottiidhig the patient are, his mother, and 
a yoftmg womati to whom he was tenderly at* 
tached. Their anxiety and affection, admirably 
dtscriBuiiated aa arising from different causes, 
and the tensatiom and ex^rewtowi of the y^mtli 
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on his first acquaintance with vision and its 
objects, are detailed with so much knowledge of 
human nature as irresistibly to affect the heart.* . 

A relation similar to this, but better authenti* 
cated as a surgical fact, is given in Cheselden's 
Anatomy; and Mr. Jago, in his elegant poem 
entitled Edge Hili, has woven both narratives 
into a very striking and attractive episode. 

To enumerate eveiy paper or passage in which 
Steele has endeavoured to excite the emotions of 
pity and compassion, woyld be superfluous. One 
or two more, if selected with judgment, will 
suffice, to ascertain his powers in this depart* 
ment.f 

In N** 82 of the Tatler, he has presented us 
with a most interesting little narrative, founded 
probably on real events, and communicated 
from Cornwall ; though the style, manner, and 
firrangement are, without doubt, the productions 

• The rad« material! on which this narrative was founded, wer« 
probably commnnicated by the oculist, a Mr. Grant, who appears t» 
have been an ignorant, unprincipled qnack, and vHio, it has rinee 
been discovered, imposed an accoont nptfti Steele in no one dr* 
eamstance correct, bat merely calcolated to hlaxfm forth his own 
assomed skill and snecess. Steele converted his false facts into the 
pleasing description that we have Jast noticed. 

t The story of Mrs. Chlchely, Tatler, Ko. 104, may be i 
likewise, as one of Steele's moral aad pathetic d^esoriptleM. 
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of Steele.' They are such, however, as do him 
the highest honour; and the lines which I have 
distinguished by Italics are correctly and beauti- 
fully descriptive. I shall give the Tale entire ; as 
it will, independent of its sentiment and pathos, 
afford an excellent example of our author's pro- 
ficiency in the difficult art of communicating 
these short series of incidents with ease and 
graceful effect. 

^ A young gentleman and lady, of ancient and 
honourable houses in Cornwall, had from their 
childhood entertained for each other a generous 
and noble passion, which had been long op- 
posed by their friends, by reason of the inequa- 
lity of their fortunes; but their constancy to 
each other, and obedience to those on whom 
they depended, wrought so much upon their 
relations, that these celebrated lovers were at 
length joined in marriage. Soon after their nup- 
tials, the bridegroom was obliged to go into a 
foreign country, to take care of a considerable 
fortune, which was left him by a relation, and 
came vpry opportunely to improve their mode- 
X rate circumstances. They received the congra- 
tulations of all the country on this occasion; 
and I remember it was a common sentence in 
every one's mouth, * You see how faithful love it 
irewarded. 

TOL. I* E 
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<< H^ ipok tbiB ngreeftble vpytge, and ^seiMt 
jbpwe, ev^ty ppst, fre$h accounta of hit aucom 
in hk fuSfm •broftd; but t^t kot^ though he do- 
pjgQe4 to return with the aext ship, he lamentied, 
}n bi^ letters, *th$t buaiiiesa would detain him 
some time longer firom bome» because he would 
give himself the pleaaure of an uuexpected ai^ 

" The young lady, after the heat of the day^ 
.walked every evening oi^ the sea^shore, ne^ 
which she lived, with a familiar friend, her hufr- 
bapd's kinswoman, and diverted herself with 
what objects they met there, or upon discouraet 
of the future. methods of life, in the happy change 
0( their circumi^tances . They^ stood one etening on 
the thor^ togHh^ in a p^ect tranquillity, deserving 
ike 9ettinf of the «¥», the calmffce of the deep, and 
the ^tevft hemmg of the toaves^ which gently rolled 
iqmrde themt Qnd iroke,at their feet; when, at a 
distance, her ^inawonum saw something Boat om 
the waters, which sha fancied was a chestj^ and 
with a smile told hef, she saw it fiist, and if it 
came ashore full ^ jewels, she had a right to it. 
They both fixed their eyes upon it, and enter^^ 
t^ii^ themselvea with &e subject of the wreck, 
the CQUSia still aaaertiAg her right, but proHii»- 
ing, i( il was a priae, to give her a very rich 
coral for the child of which she was then big) 
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ffovicM she might be god-motber. Tkenr m^rdi 
I06tt abated when (iiey observed, upon Ae nearer 
Wpproatkk, that it wafl a human body. The young 
-lady, who had a heart naturally filled with pity 
and compassion, made many melancholy reflec- 
Hoas oil the occasion. ' Who knows/ said she, 
* but this man may be the only hope and heir 
nt a wealthy house; the darling of indulgent 
parents^ who are now in impertinent mirth, and 
pkosing themsehres with the thoughts of ofibr- 
ing him a bride they have got ready for him; 
Or may he not be the master of a family that 
wholly depended upon his life f There may, for 
au^t we know, be half a dozen fatherless chil** 
dren> and a tender wife, now exposed to poVertf 
by his death. What pleasure might he have 
{mnaised himself in the diffieirent weleope he 
was to have from her and them ! But let us ^ 
away ; it is a dreadful si^t ! The best office we 
can do, is to take care that the pocM* man, whom- 
ever he is, may be decently buried/ She tunied 
away, when a wave threw the catcase on the 
shore. The kinswoman immediately shrieked 
out, ' Oh, my cousm f and fell upon thfe ground. 
The unhappy wife went to help her friend, whfen 
she saw her own husband at her feet, and dropped 
in a swoon upon the body. An old woman, wh^ 
l«d' been ihc gentleman's nurse, cama out abotit 
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diift dme to call the ladies in to supper^ and founi 
her childj as she always called him, dead on the 
shore^ her mistress and kinswoman both lying 
dead by him. Her loud lamentations, and call- 
ing her young master to life, soon awaked the 
friend from her trance ; but the wife was gone 
for ever." 

This melancholy catastrophe is one of those in- 
scrutable events, in the order of providence, which^ 
more than any other consideration, should teach 
every individual to look forward to a future state, 
where alone permanent happiness may be found. 
Man passes here but a Small portion of his exist- 
ence ; and the days of his pilgrimage on earth, how- 
ever great may have been his virtue and his faith, 
too frequently <:lose in disappointment and dis- 
tress. In another and a better world the justice 
And the goodness of the deity will, no doubt, 
fully unveil themselves ; and the lot of those who, 
though virtuous, have struggled with, calamity, 
exceed our utmost expectations. It would, in 
the mean time, be fortunate for mankind, if; in- 
stead of seeking after happiness, they would 
confine their researches to peace and. content, 
the never-failing reward of a conscious sense of 
having done our duty. There is probably no 
man who, having passed through all the stages 
pf life,xan close his career, without a full con^ 
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Action tbat happiness in this life is unattainable. 
The discovery, however unpleasant at first, can- 
not, I believe, occur too soon; and fortunate is 
he who roidway on his journey can exclaim 
in the language of our lamented Cowper, • 

No longer I follow a sound; 
No longer a dream I pursne : 

kappiness, not to be found. 
Unattainable treasure, adieu I 

1 bare sought thee in splendour and dress, 

In the regions of pleasure and taste: 

I have sought thee, and seemM to possess. 

But have prov'd thee a vision at last. 

An humble ambition and hope. 

The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
lis sufficient, if peace be the scope 

And the summit of all our desires. 

Peace may be the lot of the mind 
That seeks it in meekness and love; 

But rapture and bliss are confin'd 
To the glorified spirits above.* 

Though happiness be in this world beyond the 
reach of man, adversity is ever alleviated by con- 
fidence in the protecting arm of an all-powerful 
and beneficent creator. From no calamity, how- 
ever dreadful, however apparently irremediable, 
should we, through his assistance, despair of be- 
ing withdrawn* The finest illustration of this 

• Qtylcy's LUil or Cowper, T4.lt p. 134. 
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tjruth to be me^ >ialh in, tjbe coiapaas of our litt^ 
nature, mmy, I dftiii^, be Ascribed to Steele. It ii 
^trpduo^ into a paper usually allotted to AcU 
i\Mi ; bu| a» tbe eircunatances can only apply to 
Steele, aod include domestic anecdotes of biauelf 
and his first wife no where eUe to be found, I 
have little hesitation in considering it as a com- 
munication from oitr author to his friend. 

" I was once myself,** says he ** in agonies of 
grief that areunuttcarable, and in so gfeat a dis- 
traction of mind, that I thought myself even out of 
the possibility of receiving comfort. The occasion 
was as follows. When I tms a youth in a part 
of the army which was then quartered at Dover^ 
I fell in love with an agreeable young woman of a 
good family in those parts, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing my addresses kindly received,* which occa* 
stoned the perplexity I amgwng to relatCm 

*' We were in a calm evenii^ diverting our- 
selves upon the top of the cliff with the prospect 
of the sea, and trifiing away the time in such 
little fondnesses as are most ridiculous to people. 
inj)usiness, and most agreeable to those in love. 

^^ In the midst of these our innocent endear- 
ments^ she snatched a paper of verses out of my 

* • This is aU the informadoii on reeonl^ remarks Mr. Kidiob, 
coBcerning Steele's trst wife, by whom lie got a piantati«Bia Barbae 
does. She died, it seems, a few months after their marriage His 
■ecoDd wife. Mis. Mary Scwloekr aMeadod tiwfliiitral a his iint* 
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litlid^ «mI #an aWsj with tfaefa. I was folloWmg 
ker; wh^ dn a sudden the gmond, thotigh lit » 
eohstdetable distance from the verge of the pitg^^ 
eipice^ sunk under her, Und threw het dowsi f^nf > 
9o prddigioils an height, upon sueh a riaiige df 
rocks^ as would have dashed hef into ten th6tH 
sand pieeesy had her body been mude of atd^ 
niani« It it mvcb easier for my reader to imi^gine 
my state of mind upon such an occasion^ than 
for me to express it# I said to myself, it is *iot 
in the power of heaven to reliete me ! when I 
awaked, equally transported and astonished, to 
sec myself drawn out of an affliction which, the 
yatj moment before, appeared to me altogether^ 
inextricable. 

" The impressions of grief and horror were so 
lively on this occasion, that while they lasted 
they made me more miserable than I was at the 
rtd death cftMs belcmed persdUy ^hkh happened a 
fem rn^th cfter, at a time when the match ietwden 
us ivas conciaded; in ^s much as the imaginary 
dea& was untimely, and I myself in a son a^ ^c-* 
cessary; whereas her rcal decease had at le^t 
these alleviations, of being iiatural and inevi- 
table/' ♦ 

• Tatler, vol. ili. No. ilT. lie lines in Italics are to me a cbn- 
▼iecidig proof that tMs dream was con»(mniicated by Steele ; thoagir 
probably^ firom some motive now nnknown, ke might wish Addiso* 
to be the oftenafoiUbw ofit/ 
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Of this exquisitely instructive dream Dn 
Beattie has thus exprest hb opinion : '^ One of the 
finest moral tales I ever read is an account in the 
Tatler^ which, thoi:(gh it has everj appearance 
of a real dream, comprehends a moral so sublime 
and so interesting^ that I question whether any 
man who aHiCRds to it can. ever &ifet it; and if 
he fcneabefSy wiiedier lie can ew «BMe Id lie 
the better for it." ♦ 

The subject we are upon brings to my recol- 
lection the relation of a disaster more awfully 
wild and impressive than I ever remember to 
have rea'd or heard of before ; it excites at once 
the strongest emotions of pity and of terror* The 
account is given by Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, in a 
letter to the very ingenious editor of the MinstreUy 
of the Scottish Border* 

" I once in my early days," says the biographer 
of Burns, *^ heard (for it was night and I could 
not see) a traveller drowning; not in the Annan 
itself, but in the Frith of Solway, close by the 
mouth of that river» The influx of the tide bad 
unhorsed him in the night, as he was passing 
the sands from Cumberland. , The west wind 
blew a tempest, and, according to the common 
expression, brought in the vf&ter three foot abreast f, 
The traveller got upon a standing net a little way 

• Diasertatloni, Moral and Critkal, 4to, 1793* 
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from the shore. There he lashed himself to thfll 
post, shouting for half an hour for assistance- 
till the tide rose over his head ! In the darkdess 
of night, and amid the pauses of the hurricane^ 
his voice, heard at intervals, was exquisitely 
moumfuU No one could go to his assistance-^no 
one knew where he was — the sound seemed to 
proceed from the spirit of the waiters. But 
morning rose— the tide had ebbed — and the poor ^ 
traveller was found lashed to the pole of the net^ 
luid bleaching in the wind."* 

Though the specimens which we have given 
^ Steele^s ability in exciting the emotions of 
ayoqilitfay and compassion, are entitled to con* 
tiderable |>rai8e, it cannot be said that he ha8> 
made M much use of this talent in his periodical 
compositiotafe )as might have been expected from 
tfie tenor of hit dramatic works, where his comedy 
assumes almoin % tragic air from the too frequent 
introduction of tender incident To Sir Richard 
therefore, as an enayist, the term pathetic^ as » 
ckaracteristic epitbtt, cannot with critical pnH 
priety be applied | that is, the pathetic does not 
form a predominsnt feature in his composition, 
which, as we shall find in the succeeding Essay, 

* Scotf s Mtfitreby, toI. it p. 130. The Annan, and the FHtb of 
Solway, into which it fldls, are the flreqaebt actnet of tragleal accW 
ieott. JEOUtr, 
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elttiM tuother ap{>eQatk>n a« descnpliTe of itt 
geaeml «tkd preYailiag merit. 
L I ftm far from wishing or supposing that a 
pathetic Writer fth^uld be Unlfonasly so, ^hidi 
would in a great measure defeat tlae end h^holdd 
in view; bu$ metely tbtd lie should disli^t in 
ikie frecpMBt^xecurretfce of ima^ry and sentiment 
of this natpirei which was by no means the case 
wi& Sleeie. Were I called upon to mentioii 
tjbcae writers in prose whom I think entitled to the 
term, I should adduce the names of Sterne and 
Mackenak) antbors who, though intearmingUng 
tetiie attd burlesque humour, never Dail rdturilir^ 
to events and scenery which melt the heartf and 
bathe the eye in tears. 

: That our liuthoc possessed the head and the 
feeliags requisite lo pathetic composffion w^ 
have fully shewn, by bringing forward" specimens 
as proofs of his proficiency in that line. That^^ 
be was tery sparing in his kitroduction of these 
if^ecimens may indeed be re^^ted, though hf. 
no means attributable to hini: as a fairlt. His. 
inclination, i& fact, usually l^d hia abilitik^s into 
another channel, where we shaU find him, if not 
i^nrivtdkd, at least attaifiiDg to liildoitbted exce}«^ 
J^nce. 
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ESSAY V. 

OK STEBLB'S HUMOUR AND DELINEATION OF 
CHARACTER. 

Jb OR the perfect delineation of ehamctarinftfty 
qualifications are demanded, which are deldom 
jbund attached to literary men. The most actfttt 
reasoning, or the most hrilliant imagination, if 
confined to the closet, may indeed produce ik 
beautiful creation of mere fency, Of^ a profound 
and abstract disquisition; but will in vain t^ 
tempt to acquire that knowledge of the humai^ 
heart from books which the keen obsenrcr «^ 
readily obtains by mingling with the Tariou* 
classes of mankind. 

Few men have enjoyed a greater familiarity 
with the different ranks of society, as constituted 
in this cottntfy, than Steele. He was early 
initiated into the army, and in a station at first 
so subordinate, that his intimacy with the man- 
ners of the private soldiery was; previous to bit 
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promotiou, complete. As au officer he waS| 
from his spirit, conviviality, and wit, not only the 
delight of his own corps, but his- society was 
courted with ei^emess by some of the first 
families in the metropolis. Wherever he was 
stationed, his profession was of course an intro- 
duction; and his ease, urbanity, and elegance, 
soon enlarged the efrcle of his acquaintance to 
any extent which he might desire. 

In the year 1702, whilst yet in the army, he 
commenced a votary of the Comic Muse, a 
province in poetry essentially connected with a 
display of character and manners. To attain 
excellence as a disciple of Thalia, Steele was 
admirably qualified ; for, though in the highest 
walks of life he made a distinguished figure, 
and was» to use the language of Johnson, ^^ the 
ix^ost agreeable rake that ever trod the rounds of 
iodulgencei* * he delighted in contemplating 
the humour and unrestrained manners of low 
life* Thb propensity, which he indulged some- 
times in a very whimsiical mode,t offered him a, 

• This line, so defcriptive of oar author, is taken from the 4ft 
^wne, page 116, of what has been improperly termed Cibber't 
lives ^t the Poets. Th^ were, la Act, principally written by 
Kobert Shiels, a Scotchm a n, and the amanuensis of Dr. Johnson, who» 
■s this and many other passages prove, occasionally assisted his friend. 

f See an incident in his life during hb residence in £din1mrgb| 
».UO»ortUaToliim«, 
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:fine. field, however, for the exertion of hb clis* 
^riminatiYe powers. In the inferior stations of 
life, where the polish of artificial habits has not 
operated to induce an uniform sur&ce, character^ 
in this country of unequalled freedom, starts 
boldly forwai^, and with endless diversity, and 
furnishes abundant opportunity to the lover of 
unsophisticated nature for supplying his portfolio 
with sketches, whose strength, origiualify, and 
raciness shall at any time, if properly employed, 
command attention and applause. 

With a copious collection of these sketches 
Steele sat down to the composition of his 
periodical papers, which abound more with in- 
cident and character than those of any contem- 
porary or succeeding essayist. The multiplicity 
of his portraits is indeed astonishing; and his 
invention, spirit, and focility in executing, with- 
out copying himself or others, such numerous 
pieces, I deem the peculiar merit, the charac- 
teristic feature of his writings. In every other 
requisite he has been rivalled, and in many excel- 
led ; in this he appears to me to stand single and 
unmatched. Addison, it will be admitted, has 
more highly finished a few favourite pictures; 
his humour is more pure and delicate, and his 
taste and literature supe^or; but he has not 
iexbibited the same fertility of delineation, th^ 
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must be recollected, that allegorj, fable, and €t> 
ticism, occupy a consMerabk portion of liie pa^ 
pers of Addison, and that soaio of ^e most 
faithful ahd humorons representations of nature 
in the Tatler, namely, the courts of Judicatim 
and Honour, are* joint productions. I am ka^ 
liowever, from entertaining any idea of compe- 
tition, as. to general excellence between d^ese lite- 
rary friends; I wovld only conlend, that in the 
practice of imparting a dramatic air to his eih 
says, by the frequent introduetioii of spirited 
sketches (fi character and manners, Steele has 
proceeded farther ^n any odier author, and 
that his success in this department forms tlie chief 
merit of his compositions. 

These drawings from the life, the result of his 
associations, habits, and pursuits, are so numerous, 
^at to notice them in succession would £li a 
volume ; I shall, therefore, only point out a few 
which have more particularly struck me f^ their 
fidelity and elect. 

The character of Bickerstaff In ^ Tatler^ the 
invention of Steele, and principally su p p o r te d 
t)y him, which runs throu^ the series €^ papet% 
fend binds them as it were into a whole, n 
managed with great address and consideral4e 
humour. His astronomic^ and as^ological ac*- 
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t|uiifiaeht8 offered icope ^t much pleasant rail* 
Iny; and hb will, hi» genealogy, and his ac^- 
count, of his ancestors, are enlivened by genuine 
burlesque and satire.* The description of his 
siitefs marriagie likewise, aqd the disposal of his 
three nephews, are natural representations, from 
which both entertainment and instruction may 
he obtain^^t 1^^ sister of Isaac and her hus- 
baod Traoquillus are drawn at considerable 
length, are well conceived and sustained, and 
are th^ vehicles of many admirable lessons on 
domestic ha|)pioess, and the relative duties of 
husband add wife, t 

l^ir lUchi^rd^ who was a most pleasing com« 
pauion^ and whose powers of conversation were^ 
&om the testimony of those who best knew him, 
truly fascinating, has, *in his tweuty^first Tatler^ 
given us some expelknt observations on the es- 
sentials of companionability and mutual converse, 
and, as usual, under the attractive form of cha- 
racter* SephrwMtt^ the medium through which 
these remarks are communicated, may be coroi- 
detfid as one of many pictures which Steele has 

• TMera, No. 7. 11. 75. The genealogy* howerer, Hiere it retaom 
lottilnh, is ^ ^odvetkm ef Mr. Twliden. 

tTatf«r, ^o«.T9,30, 

tTaU«r,iroJ.U.9.2U.iiid N(«. 85 and 104<-AddiiK>ii hu ai^ 
excellent paper in the Tatler deKriptive of BickenUiTt Journey to 
iie Laad'i End. 
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taken of himself* ** One, and by much the ablest 
of the many continuators of the Tatler,'' observes 
Mr. Nichols, ** speaking of this fine character of 
Sophronius, says, * One would think that Steele 
sat here to his own picture, or at least that he 
complimented another with his own features/^ 
A character thus illustrative of an accomplish* 
ment in which our author was pre-eminently 
gifted, and presenting at the same time a proof of 
his skill with regard to the subject of this essay, 
I shall, without hesitation, introduce at length. 

'' The most necessary talent in a man of con- 
versation,'' he remarks, which is what we or- 
dinarily intend by a fine gentleman, is a good 
judgment. He that has this in perfection, is 
master of his companion, wiUiout letting him see 
it, and has (the same advantage over men of any 
other qualifications whatsoever, as one that can 
see would have over a blind man of ten times 
his strength* 

^' This is what makes Sophromus the darling of 
all who converse with him, and the most power- 
ful with his acquaintance of any man in town. 
By the Jight of this faculty he acts with great 
ease and freedom among the men of pleasure, 
and acquits himself with skill and dispatch 
iimong the men of business. All which he 

• TaOer, Y^kholi* cdition, toI i. p. IM. 
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jperfenns with sniefa soecesA, that, with as much 
discretion in life as any man ever had, he neither 
is, nor appears, cunning. But as he does a good 
office, if ever he does it, with readiness and ala- 
crity; so he denies what he does not care to 
engage in, in a manner that convinces you that 
you ought not to have asked it* His, judgment is 
so good and unerring, and accompanied with so 
cheerful a spirit, that his conveirsation is a conti- 
nual feast, at which he helps some, and is help- 
ed hy others, in such a manner, that the equa- 
lity of society is perfectly kept up^ and every 
man ohliges as much as he is obliged : for it is 
the greatest and justest skill in a man of superior 
understanding, to know how to be on a level with 
his companions. This sweet disposition runs 
through all the actions of Sophrofdus, and makes 
his company desired by women, without being 
envied by men. Sophronius would be as just as 
he is, if there were no law ; and would be as dis- 
creet as he i^ if there were no sucH thing as 
calumny-" 

Of numerous other delineations with which 
the pen of Steele has adorned the Tatler, we 
may mention the fine contrasts between the por- 
traits of Paulo and Avaro^ two eminent mer- 
chants; the one generous and noble; the other 

VOL. I. 8 
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crafty and avaricious.* In the persons of Osmyn 
and ElffdrOyf he has given a hi^ly finished de- 
scription of that disguised hatred, that polite in« 
diflference, which too frequently renders the con- 
jugal state, more especially in the elevated ranks 
of life, one continued scene of hypocrisy and 
disgust. Their mutual agreement to retire to an 
^'tate in the Hundreds of Essex, in order that 
some kind damp might acellerate a separation, 
is a curious expedient, but much too dilatoiy for 
the present day, when a divorce on the evidence 
of crim, con. is as soon arranged and carried 
into execution as almost any other domestic 
event. Duumvir^ the husband and keeper, is 
another character touched with much spirit and 
fidelity, and but too common, I apprehend, in 
what is falsely termed polished society; a man 
who dislikes his xvifCf merely because she. holds 
that title, and adores another woman, her inferior 
in every respect, merely because she is his wm- 
tr€ss»t It would seem that gallantry in the days 
of Steele, if it cannot enter into competition 
with that of our illuminated age, had at lea^t at- 
tained a considerable portion of perfection, as it 
is mentioned as a mark of abstinence in Duumvir, 
and a sympt6m of reformation, that ** Laura his 
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wife, and PLillis his mistress, are all with Mrhom 
he has had^ for some months, the least amorous 
commerce/' 

The description of an easy friend^ one who, 
possessing no brilliant parts, is, to a certain de- 
gree, above great imperfections, and gifted with 
a mo^t accommodating temper, exhibits an inti- 
mate^nowledge.of the world. " Such a one," 
observes Steele, " never contradicts you; but 
gains upon you, not by a fulsome way of com- 
mending you in broad terms, but liking whatr 
ever you propose to utter; at the same time is 
ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay you, if 
you chance to speak ill of yourself. — I have 
one,'' he continues, " who smokes with me often, 
but his parts are so low, that all the incense he 
does me is to fill his pipe with me, and to be 
out at just as many whiffs a? I take. This is all 
the praise or assent that he is capable of; yet 
there are more hours when I would rather be 
in his company, than in that of the brightest 
man I know."* 

The foibles, the vanities, the virtues, and the 
vices of the female sex, have furnished Sir 
Richard with an inexhaustible mine of observa- 
tion and description. He has studied the female 
character in all its mutations, as influenced by 
•Tatter, 1^0. soe. 
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passion^ fashicHi, or caprice; and there is scarcely 
a deviation from propriety or decomm as they 
existed in his days, but what has been noticed 
and corrected in some parts of his works. Swift 
complains of his minute attention to the fair, to 
their dress, their manners, and diversions-;' and 
seems to think that the authors of the Tatler 
and Sjpectator had rendeied their productions 
frivolous, by dedicating so much of their time 
and ' paper to these subjects. He who shall 
consider, however, the vast influence of the 
female character on society as now esta^blished in 
Europe; that necessarily the virtues and l^e fraU^- 
ties of women must immediately affect the whole 
species, and that man, moulded beneath their 
direction, indebted to them for his earliest and 
most^ivid impressions, and for that polish and 
civilization which adorn and distinguish the 
modern world, must become virtuous or vicious, 
brutalized or humane, according to the exalta- 
tion or depression, the dignity and purity of 
femaie manners; — ^he who shall consider these 
consequences must allow, that whatever con* 
tributes to render the sex more amiable and 
deserving, better mothers, wives, and sisters, must 
essentially promote the comforts and the interests 
of man. That thb was the aim, and the result 
too, of the numerous animadversions on the fair 
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sex which we meet with in the essays of Steele 
'and Addison, will be confessed by every one 
who has read ihem with attention, and traced 
the amelioration of society through the periods 
itoniediately subsequent to their publication. 

Steele, on a subject so productive of variety 
and the lighter graces, has, where the topics have 
been not more important than dress, coquetry, 
or fashion, drawn with a delicate and sportive 
pencil the ever-shifting progeny of caprice and 
whim ; and where more serious de^cations meet 
his view, his manner, changing with the theme, 
assumes a graver and a deeper tone. In fact, 
almost every shade of female character may be 
traced in the portraits of Steele. * 

The dramatis persona in the Spectator's ever- 
memorable club, it should not be forgotten, are 
the productions of Sir Richard's fertile genius; 
and that, consequently, the invention, the out- 
lines, and the rough sketch of that inimitable 
character. Sir Roger de Co^erley, must be ascribed 
not to Addison, but to our author. For the 
filling up this outline, however, with such in- 
finite humour and discrimination we are prin- 

• The characters of Laetltia and Daphne, Ko. %i of the Spectator ^ 
of Belamira and Cleomira, Tatler, Vol. it No. 62 and 6l, may be 
pointed ont, among moltitades eqaally excellent, ai iUostratire «tt 
thew obferratloBa. . 
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cipally indebted to Addison ; and therefore, not 
without some propriety, has the character been 
sliid to belong more peculiarly to that writer. 
Yet the few papers which Sir Richard has con- 
tributed towards the completion of his first 
draught, the obnoxious one, N^ 410, being now 
with great probability ascribed to Mr. T. Tickell, 
prove that he fully entered into the Addisonian 
conception of the character. The conduct of 
Sir Roger toward his servants, their fidelity^ 
assiduity, and affection, as recorded by Steele in 
N° 107 of the Spectator, place the benevolence 
and generosity of the worthy knight in a very 
amiable point of view. The exhibition of his 
gallery, the description of his ancestors accord- 
ing to the arrangement of their pictures, with 
his brief chronicle of their deeds, form a well 
sustained scene of humour, and highly consistent 
with the delineation of Addison. The honest 
pride of Sir Roger, founded on the antiquity and 
exploits of his family, his reluctance to acknow- 
ledge affinity to the citizen of his name, though 
he had conferred a fortune on the house, his 
eccentric praise of Sir Humphrey de Coverley, 
and the chivalric enterprize of his great great 
grandfather, are traits truly characteristic and 
diverting. * Not less so is the relation of his 
•Sjpectatori^Ko.109. 
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love for and courtship of the widow, who l^iYing 
honourably distinguished him as the tamest and 
most humane of all the brutes in the country, he 
immediately on this encouragement obtained new 
liveries, new paired his coach-horses, sent them 
to town to be bitted, to be taught to throw their 
legs well, and to move all together; and, crossing 
the country with this equipage, requested an in- 
terview with the oBjTTt of his passion, at which 
having sate half an honr without speaking a word, 
he returned disconsolate, though ravished by her 
wit and beauty.* 

Of the other members of the club it may be 
observed, that while the Templar j Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and Captain Sentry ^ appear by a kind 
of convention to have been allotted to Steele, Sir 
Roger de Coverlet/, the Spectator^ and Will Honey- 
comb fall more immediately to the share of Ad- 
dison. The Clergyman is rarely introduced, nor 
does he seem to have been appropriated to any 
particular individual. 

It has been supposed, though upon no firm 
foundation, that the personages here enumerated 
were intended as copies of existing characters; 
that Sir Roger was drawn for Sir John Packing- 
ion, of Worcestershire, a Tory not deficient in 

• Spect No. 113. 
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good sense^ but abounding in whimsical peculi* 
arities ; that in the person of Capt. Sentry^ Col, 
Kempenfelt, the father of the late unfortunate 
Admiral Kempenfelt, who was sunk in the Royal 
George, is alluded to ; that WUl Honeycomb is a 
counterpart of a Col. Clelandf and that Sir An^ 
drew Freeport was the representative of Mr. H. 
Martin, one of the authors of a work entitled, 
The Britith Merchant. These are, however, mere 
Conjectures, and therefore claim but little credit, 
Mr. Tickell, who, frcan his intimacy with Ad^ 
dison, would most probably liave been entrusted 
with an explanation had there been any to im-!* 
part, considers the club as a mere fiction, and 
the characters drawn by Steele in the second 
number 93 ** so many pictures for ornament ftnd 
explication of the whole." 

It is of more importance to remark, that the 
characters apportioned to Steele have suffered 
nothing by their allotment. They are uniformly 
and correctly maintained, and contribute largely 
to dramatise and diversify the series of papers 
with which they are associated. 

In the Guardian, as in the Spectator, our 
author has, in the commencing numbers, though 
at greater length, inserted striking portraits of 
the characters that form the plan and outline of 
the vork. Nestor Ironside^ tlie Guardian of the 
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Lizard family, is amply and juditiously described 
in N* 2, and appears vested with powers which 
completely justify the introduction of literary, 
philosophical, or satirical disquisitions. Dr. 
Johnson therefore has, in my opinion, brought 
forward an unreasonable objection when he as- 
serts, " the character of Guardian was too nar- 
row and too serious; it might properly enough 
admit,'^ says he, *' both the duties and decencies 
of life, but seemed not to include literary specu- 
lations, and was in some degree violated by mer- 
riment and burlesque. What had the Guardian 
of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little 
men, with nests of ants, or with Strada's Pro- 
lusions ?^ * 

In a family consisting of an old Dowager, of 
a middle aged and very sensible widow, of four 
sons, the eldest »x and twenty, and of five 
elegant and accomplished daughters, f there 
surely musi have been field enough for every 
petes' of discussion, including science, litera* 
ture, and even politics. Mr. Nichols has ob- 
served, in a manner sufficiently sarcastic, that 
♦* in a real situation not very dissimilar to the 
imaginary- one in which Steele here represents 
kimself, the doctor in the family of the Thralet, 

• Jobnaon^i tives, vol. ii. p. 94. t GaardUn, No. I. 
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took upon him at a greater rate v and the charac- 
ter of Guardian, as he managed it, was not too 
narrow, or too serious. Steele, it seemsj thought 
himself not at liberty to pa^ his addresses to Lady 
jAzardj after the death of her husbandy his con* 
•itituent.'' * 

The picture of the Lizard £amily in the second, 
fifth, sixth, and thirteenth numbers, is designed 
by the hand of a master. The figures are full, 
distinct, and bold, yet harmonize with an effect- 
truly pleasing. The pious and venerable Lady- 
Ambrose,, the amiable and domestic widow of 
Sir Marmaduke, and her *&we lovely daughters, 
form an exquisite groupe; these young ladies are 
at the same time perfectly discriminated : Jane, 
the eldest, is diligent and economical, and in 
love; Annabella satirical and interested, though 
witty and agreeable; Cornelia studious, roman- 
tic, and affected ; Betty inquisitive and vain ; 
Mary, the youngest, and the favourite of Old 
Nestor, generous, sweet-tempered, and volatile. 
Sir Harry, the heir of Sir Marmaduke, a most 
worthy and useful character, is placed on the fore- 
ground, whilst his three brothers, the Courtier, 
the Barrister, and the Divine, particularized by 
their manners, features and dispositions, though 
more retired, appear distinctly to the eye. 
• Kicholt*! editioii of the Goardian, vol. U p. 5^ 
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A great proportion of the character which 
Steele has so ably drawn abounds* in humour. In 
the display of this quality, indeed, he must be 
acknowledged inferior to Addison, both in deli- 
cacy and originality; and to Swift, to Fielding, and 
to Smollet, in strength of brilliancy of colour- 
ing. In supporting the arduous character of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, however, we have found 
him not unsuccessful ; and the Coiir^ of Honcmry* 
the joint production of Addison and himself, and 
replete with genuine humour, is conducted on 
the part of our author with so much ability and 
address, that it is hardly possible to distinguish 
his property from that of his friend. 

As further specimens of Steele's merit in this 
department, I would mention the character of 
Sir Tristram and his associate, f who estimate 
each other's ability according to the weight of 
their purses; the ingenious comparison of Game- 
sters to Bloodhounds; J the letter from the Up- 
holders, requesting an order to bury those who 
are dead in idleness^ folly, and pleasure, § and 
the very appropriate account of the meeting and 
repast of the Terrible Club. IT 

In the Spectator^ the speech of the president of 

• T«Uer, No. 250, 253, 256, 259, 262, 265. 

t Tttier, No. 57. $ TaUer, No. 6C. 

S Tatler^ No. 99. f Gaardian, N*. 11|. 
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the Ugly Club on Deformity; • the conduct and 
Conversation of Ephraim the quaker with the 
Recruiting Officer in the Stage^roach, f and the 
wholesome discipline inflicted by the Brothers of 
the Whip on the Gentlemen Coachman,^ are 
detailed with easy and unaffected humour. 

The letters likewise from Nathaniel Henroost 
and Anthony Freeman, describing the deplorable 
condition of the Hen-pecked ; § the epistle from 
Vitruvius, who in himself exhibits the extreme 
folly and ludicrous effects of that wanton exercise 
of the imagination termed castle-building ; \\ the 
absurdity of asking advice when predetermined 
on our plan, and the tedious circumstantiality of 
professed Story-tellers, are related with infinite 
pleasantry, and evince close attention to those 
minutiae which individualize mankind. 

In ridiculing the religious care which many 
Story-tellers display with regard to unimportant 
facts, Steele thus exemplifies a habit, which is 
too often the bane and ruin of all rational con- 
versation. 

** A gentleman,'' says he, " whom I had the 
honour to be in company with the other day 
upon some occasion which he was pleased to 

• spectator, No. SC. t Spect No. 132. 

X Spect. No. 498. f Spect. No. SIS. 

Spect. No. iGr, 
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take, said, he remembered a very prietty repart^ 
made by a very witty man in King Charles's tim6 
upon the like occasion. * I remember (said he> 
upon entering into the tale) much about the time 
of Oates's plot, that a cousin-german of mine and 
I ware at the Bear in Holbom : no, I am out, it 
was at the Cross-keys ; but Jack Thomson was 
there, for he was very great with the gentleman 
who made the answer. But I am sure it was 
spoken somewhere thereabouts, for we drank a 
bottle in that neighbourhood ev^ry eveniug ; but 
hb matter for all that, the thing is the same; 

bul^'* 

, Most devoutly is it to be wished, that persons 
of this description would recollect the pertinent 
4idvice of Cowper : 

** A tale should b« jndicious, clear, saccincty 
The language plain, the incidents well linVd. 
Tell not as new, what every body knows* 
And new or old, stUl hatten to a close. 
There centering in a focus, round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet 
What neither yields us profit nor delight, 
Is like a nurse's lullaby at night, 
Guy Earl of Warwick and fair Eleanore, 
Or ^ant-killing Jack would please me more." t 

That Steele himself possessed the art of relate 
ing a story with exquisite humour and address, is 
• Spectator, K9. 1S8. t Cowper*! Poen^ toI. i. p. iMr 
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ei^dent from T^rious parts of his periodical p^ 
pers ; but in no one instance is it more conspi- 
cuons, than when, ridicuHng the follies of the 
passionate and peevish, he illustrates the subject 
by the following admirable scene, which, it is 
said, actually took place in a shop in the Stmnd, 
lately kept by Mr. Elmsly ; but at the time the 
Spectator wrote, it was in the possession of an 
ancestor of the late Paul Vailjant, Esq. The 
subject of ccmtention was a volume of Massillon^s 
Sermons. 

" I am interrupted/' cxcldims our author, " by 
the pleasantest scene of anger and the disappoint* 
ment of it that I .have ever known, which hap- 
pened while I was yet writing, and I overheard 
as I sat in the back-room at a French booksellei^s. 
There came into the shop a very learned man, 
with an erect solemn air; and, though a person 
of great parts otherwise, slow in understanding 
any thing which^ makes against himself. The 
composure of the faulty man, and the whimsical 
perplexity of him that was justly angry, is per- 
fectly new. After turning over many volumes? 
said the seller to the buyer, * Sir, you know I 
hav6 long asked you to send me back the first 
volume of French sermons I formerly lent y6u.' 
* Sir,' said the chapman, * I have often looked 
for it, but cannot find it; it is certainly lost, and 
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I know not to whom I lent it, it is so many yean 
ago/ — * Then, sir, here is the other volume; FU 
send you home that, and please to pay for both/ 

* My friend,' replied he, * canst thou be so sense- 
less as not to know that one volume is as imper- 
perfect in my library as in your shop ?— Yes, sir, 
but it is you have lost the first volume; and, to 
be short, I will be paid.—* Sir,' answered the 
chapman, * you are a young man, your book is 
lost; and learn by this little loss to bear much 
greater adversities, which you must expect to 
meet with. — * Yes, 111 bear when I must, but I 
have not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall 
pay me.' — * Friend, you grow warm; I tell you, 
the book is lost; and I foresee, in the course even 
of a prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions 
to make you mad, if you cannot bear this trifle/ 

* Sir, there is, in this case, no need of bearing, for 
you have the book.' — * I say, sir, I have not the 
book; but your passion will not let you hear 
enough to Ibe informed that I have it not. Learn 
resignation of yourself to the distresses of this 
life: nay, do not fret and fume; it is my duty to 
tell you, that you are of an impatient spirit, and 
an impatient spirit is never without woe.' — ' Was 
ever any thing like this?'—* Yes, sir, there have 
been many thing? like this: the loss is but a 
trifle, but your temper is wanton, and incapable 
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of the least pain; therefore let me advise you, be 
patient; the book is lost, but do not you for that 
reason lose yourself.*** 

The keeping of this scene, to use a- technical 
term, is admirably sustained ; aiid a lesson of 
much utility may be drawn from the occurrence, 
as it teaches that even in a just cause, impatience 
and anger defeat themselves. 

It is remarkable, that near a century ago the 
fair sex felt the same propensity to go uncovered^ 
which they have lately exhibited in so extraor- 
dinary a degree. The untuckered stays and the 
short petticoat furnished abundant food for the 
satire of Steele and Addison, who endeavoured, 
and probably not without effect, to raise the one 
and lower the other. The following letter on the 
subject, which Sir Richard addresses to himself, 
I consider as a peculiarly happy instance of his 
wit and humour : — 

" MOST WORTHY SIR, 

" Being informed that the Eveites daily in- 
crease, and that fig^eaves are shortly coming into 
fashion, I have hired me a piece of ground and 
planted it with fig-trees, the soil being naturally 
productive of them. I hope, good sir^ you will, 

• spectator, No. 488. 
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tax encourage my new project, as to acquaint 
die ladies, that I have now by me a choice col- 
lection of fig-leaves of all sorts and sizes, of a de- 
licate texture, and a lovely bright verdure, beau- 
tifully scolloped at the extremities, and knost 
curiously wrought with variety of slender fibres, 
ranged in beautiful meanders and windings. I 
have some very cool ones for summer, so trans- 
parently thin, that you may see throUgli them, 
mA others of a thicker substance for winter ; I 
have ffltewise some very small ones of a particu- 
lar species fe» little misses. So that I do not 
question hut to ffwe f^eral satisfaction to all 
ladies whatsoever, that please to repair to me at 
the sign of the Adam and Eve, neair Cupid's 
gctrdens. If you will favour me with the inser- 
tion of this in your Guardian, I will make your 
&vourite, the Sparkler,* a present of some of the 
cnoicest fig-leaves I have, and lay be^re her feet 
the primiti® of ray new garden ; and if you liring 
me a great many customers for my leaves, I pro- 
mise you my figs shall be at your service* 

I am, WORTHY SIR, 

Your worship's most obedient| 
bumble servant, 

ANTHONY £V£R*OR££N^ 

» Mary, lAdj liard't yoqpftit daM||blar, 
TOt. I. T 
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'* N3. 1 am iiow rewng up a.set,9f §P^^ fivte* 
lowed dock-leaves^ \^biy9li/.^^l;ibe ^cestUff^ pi^^ 
per for old women» an|^ 3upe|^nuate^ ffmi^^ 
those planti^ ^viQg, ty;o.e?cceile9t<,g((H>d :prop^- 
ties; tht? one, that tjiey flpumk Jb^sfc ifi; diy 
ground; the othei^ that Jwing cktb^d iwith 8^ 
vera! integuments of downy 5urfec§s,i itl^ey aj» 
exceeding warm and chjeriahing," * 

To correct with suqcess the foiblies ^d felU^ 
of mankind, it is necqf^sary^ by iudiprous. a^pciar 
tion and colouring, to tendejr tfe^p the^sa^fc.of 
laughter and contempt, , The ahpiyrd ia:^m>i^}V^ 
mentioijed, therefo^^ our author esid^ayaUC^; ^P 
discredit by tt^e,ijifian^ b^t. ^Aa;j^tfi(i fe> tfie ,pufr 
pose. On mor<& seqous Qficasi^Qy, ,^h^9^ yii^ 
itself obtr^d^, }^ h^3 .a^um^d- «,C9rre^j(Hld^ 
tone, and inftictpd. the puniAhnjeoJ; ,.diie; tQ it» 
enormity. 

Nothingmorq effejctually tepd^ it(9^ixx|pr««8jupo]i ' 
the mind the |[|r.ecepU.of wi$4om.^ Wtu^bsn 
examples of excellence or: ^ijgqr d««iWii.fix>m ti« 
bosom of real Iji^e. f o thj?, n^Qintf ist,. therdbise, 
a knowledge of the world, and a facility of deli'^ 
neating and supporting character, must ever be 
of inestimable value. That Steele possessed these 
requisites, together with a considerable portion 
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of wit and humour, we have already shewi) ; and 
if to these we add, what. will be more fully de- 
picted in the succeeding essay, that of all his 
compositions the objects, were such as to improve 
and polish society, the great merit and utility of 
his writings will be fully and readily allowed. 
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PART 11. 

ESSAY VI. 

ON THB ETHICS AKD MOKALITT OF STJBXLZ* 

X. HOUGH in his life Steele was by no means 
correct, and was guilty of many irregularities 
which ultimately entailed upon him poverty and 
irritation of mind, in his writings he was uni- 
formly the friend of virtue, propriety, and good 
sense. His periodical essays are, without ex- 
ception, directed to the most useful purposes, to 
meliorate the condition of society, to ridicule 
folly and abash vice. To the morality inculcated 
in these publications, therefore, his own, and every 
succeeding generation owes much ; '' nor qsLU 
they,'' says a celebrated writer, ^ ever wholly lose 
their beneficial effects, while they continue to be 
among the first books by which both sexes are 
initiated in the elegancies of knowledge."* 
There are few topics relative to the decencies 
• Jobaaonl livei, vol. U. ^ 8S« 
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and duties of domestic life ivhich have escaped 
the ohservation pf Steele. " I must confess,** 
says he, '^ it has been a most exquisite pleasure 
to me to frame characters of domestic life, and 
put those parts of it which are least observed 
into an agreeable view ; to inquire into the seeds 
of vanity and affectation ; to lay before the rea- 
ders the emptiness of ambition : in a word, to 
trace human life through all its mazes and r^ 
cesses, and shew much shorter methods' than men 
ordinarily practise, to be happy, agreeable, and 
great."* 

Happiness in social life depends more upon 
attention to minute and apparently trivial cir* 
cumstances thMi is usually imagined. Those 
slight but daily offices in which affection de- 
lights to be employed, and those courtesies and 
civilities which politeness and good breeding dic- 
tate, are absolutely essential to our comfort and 
tranquillity. Freedom from vice, or even the 
possession of great ability, and many positive vir* 
tues, will neither secure happiness to the indi- 
vidual, nor to those who surround him, unless 
combined with good temper, good breeding, and 
urbanity. For, to use the language of Cowper, 

•Tatkr^Vo.sri* 
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It is not timber, letd and stone^ • 
An architect requires alone, 

^0 finish a great hoilding, 
Tbe palace w^n bftt half ^x>mplete> 
CMid he by ai^ ehaDce forget 
f The canring and'tl^ (^ding* 
A nmilarity of mind» 
Or something not to be defin'd. 

First rirets our attention ! 
So, manners decent and polite. 
The same we practised at first sights 

' Must saveit firodi d^clendoB.' f 

Our autiior has therefore with great judgment 
frequently insisted upon the observance of what 
may be termed the minor duties ; the neglect of 
which occasiwis hourly Vexation, and pollutes 
- the very sources of pleasure. He has developed 
in a clear manner the origin of our defalcations 
of this kind, and the means by which they may 
be gcfnerally avoided. In his observations on 
good-breeding he places in a sltrong light the 
numerous advantages arising from a familiar ac* 
quaintance with the modes of life, and with the 
graces of manner and conversation. " We see a 
world of pains taken,*' he observes, " and the best 
yeans of life s^nt in collecting a set of thoughts 
in a college for the conduct of life ; and, after all, 
the man so qualified shall hesitate in his speeph 

f BMyltfi Life of Cowper^ toI. i« p* l^t 
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fb ft gooa suit of clothe, and want <bitaibdn sense 
before an agreeable ivoraan. Hence it is, ttat 
wisdom, valour, justice, land learning, cannot 
keep a man ih countenance tbatls posseted 1vit!h 
these excdleiitie^, if fee wants that inferiof art 
of life and b^aviour called Good-breeding. A 
man tenfdowed with grfestt perfectioiis, witSotrt 
this, i^ like one M^ho hsts his pockets full of 
gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
occasions."* To tender the beauty and Uti- 
lity of pofiteness more apfpatent, he dwelh at 
some length upon the violations of decorum, and 
humorously exposes the l-udeness and folly of 
loud laughing and speaking, of singing, whisper- 
ing, &c. in mixed society.f With much ad- 
dress Tie has' laid open the sources of those petty 
(piarrels which, Aough springing from the most 
Unimportant events, more frequently than those 
resulting frbm| serious causes, plant the germs of 
disappbihtracnt and disgust. In the persons of 
Tranquillus and his lady, the sister of Bicker- 
staflf^he has very delicately rnsinuatei tliis trutb; 
and has formed them, likewise, very pleasing 
models of conjugal affection and'esteem.t 

Lessons on attentive conduct and social kind- 
ness; on forbearance, urbanity, and sweetness 

• TMler, Ko. 30. t SfMctatttr, Ko. 14B. 

? Titter, No. 79 ttdtt^ 
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of dispositioDi are scattered in such profusioli 
through the Writings of Sir Richard, that the 
task of selection becomes difficult. On enyy^*. 
impudence, and good humour ;t on gen^osity,| 
detraction, § and avarice ;|| on benevolence, IT 
charity,** and parental a£fection,tt his precepts 
cannot be too. sedulously studied. The perni- 
cious consequences of excessive avarice^ and the 
reciprocal duties of father and son, of the care of 
parents due to. their children, and the piety of 
children towards their parents, he has happily 
illustrated by the story of the Valentines of Ger- 
many ;n whilst in another part he has presented 
,us with the (oUowing just and eloquently written 
reflections* 

** It is the most beautiful object,*^ he observes, 
'^ the eyes of man can behold, to see a man of 
worth and his son live in an entire unreserved 
correspondence. The mutual kindness and af- 
fection between them, give an inexpressible satis- 
faction to all who know them. It is a sublime 
pleasure which increases by the participation* 
^It is as sacred as friendship,^ as pl^^isurable as 
love, and as joyful as religion. This state of 

• SpccUtor» If 0. IQ and do. t Spectator, Ko. eo. 

t Spectator, No. Si6. $ Spectator, Ko. S48. 

BSpect.Ko.4fi6. fBpect.Ko.S46. ••Spect.K0.s9i. 
ltSpecCKo.198. Q Spectator, Ko. 416. 
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nind does not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
be extreme without it^ but enlarges pleasures 
*>rhich would otherwise be contemptible. The 
most indifferent thing has its force and beauty 
when it is spoke by a kind father, and an insig* 
mficant trifle has its weight when offered by a 
dutiful child. I know not how to express it, but 
I think I may call it a * transplanted self-love/ 
All the enjoyments and sufferings which a man 
meets with are regarded only as they concern 
kim in the relation he has to another. A man's 
Tery honour receives a new value to him, when 
be thinks that, when he Is in his grave, it will 
be had in remembrance that such an action was 
done by such a one's father. Such considera* 
tions sweeten the old tban's evening, and his so- 
liloquy delights him when he can say to him- 
self, ^^ No man can tell my child his father was 
either unmerciful or unjust. My son shall meet 
many a roan who shall say to him, ' I was obliged 
to thy father, and be my child a friend to his 
child for ever.' * '^ 

A consolation this, truly rational and delight- 
ful, and which implies not only a conscious sense 
in the parent of having done well, but a moral 
certainty likewise that hb son shall rival him in 

• Spectator, UTo. ISS. 
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the ptiblic esteem. Tli^re » flinnetlrisg in the 
expfeasion tnd manner at the close ai tbid fine 
passage, though not in the ^cmtiinent, which 
sXtmgly recals to my re€»©llecitiori tfee impre^ve 
pi^y^ of Itector in the Hiad for his son, as tmiis* 
lated by the acknirable Cotivper. Had moral 
Virtue been the object of the stipplicalion, instead 
of military renown, it had apprc^imated nea^r 
to our purpose ; yet as a specii^en of the noblest 
tmiSslation of the Grecian bard, I shall not, how^ 
ever slight the coincidence, withhold it; the 
casual association gave me pleasure, and, I do^bt 
not will produce a similar emotion in the leader* 

Oh J6re! and all ye gods I gWnt this my son 

To prote, like me, {^Te-emineiot in Troy ! 

In valour sncb, and finAness of command! 

Be he extoU'd» when he returns from fight. 

As far his sire's superior! may he slay 

His cneiSay, hring home his gory spoils. 

And may his mother's heart o*crfloW with joy! 

DHid, Book vi. 

Against the great and prevailing vices of his 
day Steele has written vnth undaunted energy 
atid perseverance, although repeatedly threatened 
by those who, conscious of their guilt supposed 
themselves the objects of his censure. "Gxmesterty 
Sharpers, and Swindlers, d formidable body, and 
i^cho mingled in the highest ranks of society, en- 
f?ouraged by those 'i^bo ought to have shunned 
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them wiib coutempt and abhorrence, he has ex* 
posed in a series of e$8ays in th\fe TatJer with un- 
sparing keenness and humour. That he eontri* 
buted in a very great degree to repress the vice 
of gaming, and to place in a proper light die 
characters oi those who professed diis degrading 
pursuit, is evident from contemporary history 
and the vipl^ce of the oi^)08i!tion which he incur- 
red. In the last number of : the Tatler, speakiAg of 
those who had publicly decfared^ that, on keeount 
of his satire on gaming, they would support any 
man who should insult him, he adds, ** when I 
mention this subject, I hope MajoV General 
Davenport, Brigadier Bisset, and my Lord Forbes, 
will accept of my thanks for their frequent good 
offices, in professing their readiness to partake 
any dangw that should befal me in so just an 
undertaking, as the endeavour to bani^ fraud 
and cozenage fi^m the presence and conversa- 
tion of gentlemen/' Lord Forbes, says Mr. 
Nichols, happened to be in company with the 
two military gentlemen just mendoned in St. 
James^^ eoflfee-house, when two or three well- 
dressed men, all unknown to his lordship or hisf 
company, came into the room, and, in a public 
outrageous manner, abused Captain Steeje as the 
author of the Tatler. One of them, with great 
fr^dacity and vehemence^ swore that he woul4 
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cut Stede^s throat, or teach him better manners. 
" In this country ,'' said Lord Forbes, ** you will 
find it easier to cut a purse than to cut a throat*'^ 
His brother officers instantly joined with his 
lordship, and turned the cut-throats out of the 
cofPee-house with every mark of disgrace.^ 

Sir Richard felt much self-approbation and 
pleasure from his success in expelling these mis-' 
creants from society ; and in his Apology for him- 
self and his writings, when refuting a charge 
brought against him in the House of Commons 
for injuriously reflecting on the nobility and gen- 
try, he observes in a style of exultation : 

<< It would be a contradiction to all Mr. Steele's 
past writings, to speak to the dis^vantage of the' 
nobility and gentry. The war that the Tatlqr 
brought upon himself, for stigmatizing and ex- 
pelling sharpers out of their company, is a merit 
towards them that will outweigh this allegation.— 
That gamesters, knaves, and pick*pockets, are no 
longer the men of fasliion, or mingled with so 
good an air among people of quality as formerly, • 
is much owing to Mr. Steeler-more than to any • 
other author, transcriber, or publisher, that ever ' 
made use of pen and ink." f 



• Kicbob'8 Titler, Tol. iv. p. 545. 
t Apology, 4to. 1714| p. 94. 
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J Another feshionable vice which loudly called 
fbr;aniinadyemon was, DtfeUmg; on which our 
author has written with uncommon animation, 
and in a vein of strong wit and invective.^ Of its 
fallacy and incompetency, as a mode of ascertain- 
ing truth, or inflicting punishment, he has brought 
forward ample proof, and drawn a striking picture 
of the misery and remorse which it ought ever to 
entail. On this subject he has written from painful 
experience ; for whilst in the Coldstream regiment, 
under Col.Cutts, a brotW officer acquainted 
him with his resolution of immediately challeng- 
ing a gentleman by whom he imagined he had 
been offended. Steele endeavoured, and -with 
success, to avert his intention. The companions 
of this young man, howeirer, shortly afterwards 
induced him to believe that Steele had been ac- 
tuated in this advice by a partiality to his oppo- 
nent, and that his own honour had been sacrificed 
by submitting to the decision* In consequence 
of this unfortunate suggestion, he had the folly 
tochall^ge Steele himself, who, just recovering 
from a violent fever, tried by every species of. 
raillery 4ind ridicule, though in vain, to di§suade 
him from his purpose* . Skilful, however, in the 
use of his weapon,, and trusting that he should be 

• TatUr, K6. S5, 86, S8, 39, 31, «ad S9. 
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aUfi It^ekastisetbe iii8oleBee«f tIut:)B0i^4ia& 
wxUhoui ead«igar«ig kit life^ ke fehtcteii jr> Btd 
in 4ii6Ct o p pfl Bit i o tt .ta Us «fow«d priieiplQi 
andftdingiy met kim.iiL the idd. After pairfy^ 
ing hii tliiaistiiMtom& ttMC^ Steele eiide«YOii»d 
to 4imeaL bin; iHtt ia the attempti owing to tlM 
]Foadi tnnuogsucUeoly to parry, l^m^loftttoBl^ 
nn. kiBiilfaroughidM kody^ The womidv though 
not nltUnnifady novlal^ long threatened die U& ^ 
his ift U mptnte ndvcgaeiy.; . and the fonrow and 
aaxaefty that iie nndtrwenty during ^bia^dreadfol 
pesiod of uneMainty^ rendered kit abhbvteace k4 
tke mischievous practice stiU Qwredeq^ and dtN 
table.: 

On vices more freqtient in Ike tkm^r tlassesof 
manfcf ady though alas 1 no stongdri to aiiyfai^ 
of society, he kas expatiated in a tone of just 
seventy* Drunkenness and cruelty inarfe'e^pe^ 
ckdly meet kis dedded analkema; ^ and he'kaa 
npfokfited witk muck feeling and indignsltioli' 
many of the savage diversions wkieh^ to the dis*- 
grace of this kingdom, are yet t(^erated amoi^ 
its people. 

Nnmeroustand highly valuable^ aittdke diree*** 
tions that ke kas gjken Cor the n^onal -enjoymeDft' 
of life.^ Of diosewko^art'eagert^io drink dieep oP 
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its plea^UMy km ^re. ab)^ lo, atceitaki or puiBut 
ih^j>laii b^. calailated to attain tkeir n^hes. 
Sensual delight it the object gently ia new; 
ftn object wbich, after trantieiit' possession, sel^ 
dom'Mlsto plant the. sensation of languor^r mn 
diffex^nte>or disgust. Existence becomes theKe* 
fore vapid or even intolerable ; and the miserable 
sufferer flies for relief to stimulations still more 
gross [and intense, which, again soon mocking his 
pw^>ose». l^ve him -spintbess. and exhausted^ a 
wretJclviHiCfpabfe . of further gratificationy and 
writhbig ttnd^r the komus, of self^-accumulated 
pain.4Ad ang^idt. . To point out. therefove, and 
recommend, by means best adapted to allure^ the 
calm and pejoniukeni en|D]Fments of iatdlectual 
pursuit ;. tQ teackhis readeot bonr to rebsk t)ieit 
being nfeitfaout the taran^porlof some passion, or 
the gratification of some apjpetitey were views 
wordty. of. tiie moral pen of Steele ; and in which 
his attcees^bnbeensud^, as.justly to denominate 
hiaa^iirm fdendlo Uie best interests of his country^ 
It Js, a: commoni opinion, among men. of busi-* 
nesstaodjdeasu^} ithat at some future period they 
cast suddenly drop Aeir lespective passiousr and 
pursuite^ and pioloaophicaily sink into tlie vale 
of peade.andretiranent.. They fondly ima^no^ 
that change of place and circumstances will 
necessarily be fallowed by diff^arettt modes, ol 
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thinking and acting, fo;getting: that theft Kabits 
and appetites, those tyrants of the hutnati soul^are 
not to be shaken off by the first impulse of vi^ 
, tion ; but, unless corrected in the busy walks of 
life, and superseded by far different associations, 
will pursue them round the globe, and haunt 
them in l^eir deepest solitudes : 

What wanderer from his nadve land 
£*er left himself behind ? * 

On this subject Steele has bestowed many per- 
tinent and ingenious thoughts, and particularly 
in N^ 27 of the Spectator.; where, after having 
dwelt at some length on the topic, he adds the 
following very accurate remark : 

<* We can never live to- our satisfaction in the 
deepest retirement, unless we are capable of ]3^ 
ingso, in some measure, amidst the noise and 
business of the world/' 

I do not think it will be necessary to accumu- 
late further instances of Steel^s attention to the 
moral duties: they are to be found in almost 
every pag^ of his writings, and were indeed the 
chief object and scope of all his compositions. 
" As for my labours,'^ says he, " if they can but 
wear one impertinence out of human life, destroy 
a single vice, or give a morning's cheerfulnessi to 

• B«8diigs's Imttatioii of Horace, Book ii. Ode 16. Friftted, with 
Us ownoorrecdoiis, hi the £«ropeaii'Magttiiie,yQl.»iU. p* 31^ 
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au hQne3t mind ; in short, if the world can be 
but one virtue the better, or in, any degree less 
vicious, or receive from them the smallest addi- 
tion to their innocent diversions ; I shall hot think 
my pains, or indeed my life, to have been spent 
in vain." * 

Having now considered at some length the 
principal features of Sir Richard Steele's literary 
character, as a writer of periodical essays ; we 
may, as the result of our enquiry, affirm, that if 
he cannot be distinguished as a man of profound 
learning, he was at least intimate with the authors 
' of ancient Rome, and possessed a keen and criti- 
cal relish of their elegancies and beauties. 

In vigour, versatility, and penetration of intel- 
lect, he was inferior to none of his contempora^ 
ries who figured in the department of general 
literature; and though in purity. and delicacy of 
taste, he was certainly not upon a level with Adr 
dison^ he was, even in these qualities, superior to 
most of the then literary world. His country- 
men, therefore, justly and deservedly considered 
bim as an able arbiter elegantiarum^ and in general 
submitted to his decisions with deference and 
esteem. 

If in his style he was iveither peculiarly po» 

•Tatter, liTot 89. 
VOL. I. U 
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liskaA nor 'Correct, lie vnm^eldomdeAti^atinp&h 
^cttHx, Mid his penodtJOsvaHy^floir witE 8]»irit 
ftMl^mcky* 

His^ imagiiiation w&b fertile^ and MmcUnMs 
imlKattt ; hk laemosj strong and ca{MidottS; his 
powers of ratiocination for the most part dear 
and penuastiw'y and his humoiu* and wit, if not 
conspicttottslj elegant and chaste, were, at kast, 
onginal, full of life> and well-applied. 

The great uttlit^r of his compositions, h#weir^, 
mses peincf pally front his fertilify in. the deli- 
^ettfekm of cbanacter, as founded on ant extensive 
• knowledge of mankind and its Tavietiesw These 
sketches, which every «4iere divers^ his wdt- 
iQgB, and gvm them.u dramatie cast, ave rendered 
subflprvient to the best purpose^ l>y teaohtng 
^ixrocigh example^ of all: modes the mosrt impres- 
aive, the noblest ^ossons of moral wisdom' and do- 
mestie' virtue. 

When WQ duly r^ect, therefore, t^ai Ae* long 
S(me9 of Essays, including the Tattler, Spectator, 
and €^uavdi^> wa» originally planned^ and. uni- 
Ibcmly conducted^ by Sir Richaixl Stede; tibat to 
Mm wtt'owe the inconporalion and united' exep* 
tion of the first literary talents of his time<taients 
6ver dtvected^ tmd^ hi& superintendence and 
support, towards the real improvement of his spe- 
<;ies;) and that| notwtthilanding much calumny 
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and political opposition^ much expence and 
^ basard, he vigorotisly persevered in carrying his 
views into execution ; we shall, without doubt, be 
convinced, that fe^ men' have deserved better of 
society; and that no one, every circumstance 
considered, can with greater propriety be termed 
a benefactor to mankind; 
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PART III. 

ESSAY I. . 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADDISON. 

Joseph ADDISON was the eldest son of 
the Reverend Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lich- 
field; and was bom on the first of May, 1672, at 
Milston, near Ambresbury in Wiltshire, of which 
place his father was then rector.* He was baptized 
on the day of his birth, owing to his apparently 
weak state, which threatened a speedy termina- 
tion to his existence, f 

* Dr. Lanncelot Addiion lived to die age of 71» and at his deatb, 
in 170s, left three sons; 1» /oseph; 2. Gnlitoii, who died goTemor 
of Fort George in the East Indies; 3. Lanncelot, iriio wu first 
entered in Queen's College^, and afterwards master of arts and fellow 
of Magdalen College in Oxford ; and one daoghter, Dorothy, Qrst 
married to Dr. Sartr^ formerly minister of Montpelier, and after- 
wards prebendary of Westminster ; and, secondly, to Daniel Combes, 
Esq. She died March 8, 1750, aad left her estate, after the payment 
of some legacies, fior the ereetion of a aHNUunent for her brother 
Joseph in Westminster Abbey. 

t Mr.iyen evei anetts^ that he wis laid out for dead as soon u 
kew«sb«ni. 
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Dr. Addison was a man of consideirable learn* 
ing, of amiable manners and nnaflfected piety; 
he was consequently solicitous that his children 
should imbibe the purest principles of virtue and 
religion, and he exerted every effort of example 
and precept to render them what he wished. 
Assuming no portion of harshness on the one 
hand, nor too much relaxing the reins of disci- 
pline on the other, he became the object of united 
love and reverence to all his family. Steele, who 
was well acquainted with the Dean, has given 
us a most lively and exquisite picture of his pa* 
rental and domestic conduct. 

" I remember, among all my acquaintance,*' 
saj's he, " but one man whom I have thought to 
live with his children with equanimity and a 
good grace. He had three sons and one daugh- 
ter, whom he bred with all the care imaginable 
in a liberal and ingenuous way. I have often 
heard him say, he had the weakness to love one 
much better than the other, but that he took as 
much pains to correct that as any other criminal 
passion that could arise in his mind. His method 
was, to make it the only pretension in his chil- 
dren to his favour, to be kind to ei^ch other; and 
he would tell them, that he who was the best 
brother, he would reckon the best son. This 
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tufB^ their tbomg^Ci into an «mulatioD for ithe 
f iipcjirf odty i& 4cind and leiricr affeetioB towarib 
f»ch oUier. V%e boys behayeil themselyes vewy 
early wkh a matily inmiAip} and tineir oster^ 
iHslead of the gross ikmilianjties and impertinent 
freedoms in behaTiour usual in other houses, was 
always treated fay them widi as much complain 
sa&ce as any oth^ young lady of their acquaint- 
iMice. It was an unspeakable pleasure to visit, 
or sit at a meal, in that family. I have ofifcen 
seen the old man^s heart £ow at his eyes with 
joy, upon occasions which would appear indiffis* 
rent to such as were strangers to the turn of his 
Dt^ad; but a very slight accident, ndierein he 
saw his childrei/s gpod-will to one another, cre- 
ated in him the god4ike pleasure of loving them, 
because they loved each other. This great com- 
maCndiof bimsdf, in hiding his first impulse to 
partiality, at last improved to a steady justice Uy» 
wards them ; and that, which at first was but an 
expedient to correct his weakness, was afterwards 
the measure of his virtue.^* 

To this judicious treatment of his children in 
th^r earliest years, we owe that sweetness of dis- 
positioh, that philanthropy and piety which dis* 
tmguidied bis son Joseph through life. As the 

• Tatter, K<H 880. 
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Doctor was, however, much employedi in the iie» 
oessary aad useful duties of a parish priest^ and a* 
great portion ef his leimire waa devoted to com- 
positions in defence of the establbked ehurch^ 
young Addison, when arrived at a proper a§e. 
for public tuition, was placed under the care of- 
the Rev, Mr. Nash, Vho at that time kept a school 
at Ambresbury. He had resided some time, and 
made no inconsiderable progress with this gen-^ 
tleman, wihen he was removed by the wish of his 
father to a larger seminary at< Salisbuiy, under 
the superintendance of Mr. Taylor. 

Here, however, he remained not long; for in< 
l683, when he had entered his twelfth year, hiSt 
fether, now just promoted to the deanery of Lich- 
iieid, and wishing to have his son nearer his. dew 
residence, and more beneath his eye, committed 
him to the care of Mr. Shaw, master of the gramr 
mar school in that city, and father of the late Dr. 
Peter Shaw. 

In this situation, nodiing mace- material is re» 
eorded of him, than his enterprize and courage 
in leading and conductii^ successfully a phuifor 
barring^out his mastbr; a disorderly privilege 
which, untilthe middle of the last. century, uni* 
versally prevailed in our principal semtnariea for 
education; where the hoys, exulting at the re* 
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approach of their periodical liberty, and unwil* 
ling to wait its regular commencement, seized 
upon the school some days previous to the vaca^ 
tion; violently excluded their preceptor by bar- 
ricading, the doors, and, not content with the sim- 
ple possession of the fortress, usually defied and 
ridiculed him from its windows. As this prac^ 
tice was, however, for the most part, an expected 
occurrence, the master, gi^serally with great good 
humour, forgave the attempt^ and somedsieB ^fem 
faVouRsd ^ design by assuming the appearance 
of singular precaution, to defeat which much 
manoeuvre and stratagem became necessary on 
the part of the conspirators. 

A short period only had elapsed, when he was 
again removed, and left Lichfield for the Charter 
House, over which then presided Dr. EUiiS, a 
man of very respectable literature and abilities. 
There are few things more prejudicial to improve- 
ment in boys than a rapid transition from school 
to school; neither the grammar nor the modes 
of teaching are probably alike ; it is usually ne- 
cessary to return upon the ground already passed » 
much time is therefore wasted in acquiring the ' 
* new method, and intricacy and confusion but too 
often ensue. Addison, however, seems happily 
(o have escaped the common consequences of 
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these frequent changes, the result probably, on 
the part of his father, rather of necessity than of 
choice. It was in this school, as we have already 
mentioned in an early part of our volume, that 
he formed an intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, 
which was nearly durable as his life, and pro- 
ductive o| incalculable benefit both to themselves 
and the public. 

• It is a decided, proof of the early proficiency 
of Addison, that; at the age of fifteen, he was 
deemed qualified for an University. Accord- 
ingly, in the year l687, he relinquished the 
Chartreux for Oxford, and was entered of Queen's 
CoU^e, formerly the seat of his father's studies. 
. A scene now opened upon our young colle- 
gian, perfectly adapted to his genius. Ox- 
ford has ever been celebrated for its peculiar 
attention to classical learning ; and Addison, who 
had already imbibed a strong relish for the best 
writers of Greece and Romei here found the en- 
couragement, and all the opportunities for im- 
provement he could wish. He had resided about 
two years at Queen's College, >Vhen a copy of 
some verses that he had written in the Latin lan- 
guage* having accidentally fallen into the hands 
pf Dr. Lancaster, then fellow^ and afterwards 

^ IinDgvatio Regis 6aUeliDi. 
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^vo9t of Queen^s, he was 8o mtich struck wi^ 
their merit, that be resdred io pfttronije tiieb 
author, and shortly succeeded id procuring his 
ndiuisdew into Magdalen College, where he was 
elected a demy in July l669> ^ ntuation nearly 
similar to that which is elsewhere designated by 
the appellation ef scholar. 

In this college, where he took the degree of 
. Master of Arts on February 14, l6$3, he pro- 
secuted his classical studies with uncommon ar- 
dour ; and in a short time acquired a reputatioir 
fbic Latin poetry, more extensive and splendid 
. than bad hitherto attended any English name. 
To these Latin compositions he appears ta 
have been very partial. He collected tis»te with 
great care in the second volume of the Mu^a 
Aftglkanctf and sent them as a present to the ce-» 
Mrated Boileau, ^'who,^' observes Mr.Tickdl^ 
^ from that time conceived an opinion of the 
English genius for poetry f an assertion most pn> 
bably without foundation, or buiit upon a mere 
compliment, as Boileau is well known to have 
held modern Latin poetry in utter cont^npt. 
y These juvenile productions of Addison are in 
number eight. 1st. Peace restored to Europe 
under the auspices of William 'y 2dly. A deserip^ 
tion of the Barometer ; Sdly. The Battle of the 
Pigmies and die Crmes ; 4dily. On the Resur^ 
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uection, descopdve of a paindng oyer ike altar 
in Ma^al6Q College^ Oxford; 5Uily. T^ Bowlf 
ing Green; 6thly. An Ode to Dr. Uannes^ 9m 
ingenious physician and poet; 7thly, The Pi^ 
pet Show ; 8thly. Ode to Dr. Burnet^ ^e c^e>* 
hrated author of the Theory of the Earth** 

0£ the topics thus chosen, the fiist, the fourth 
and the eightii are susceptible of the finest ttrokef 
of sublimity and imagination ; but it must h^ 
affirmed, that Addison has by no means done 
them justice. His diction and venificatiott ace 
indeed classical and harmonious ; but the enthu^ 
siasm which liberty and religion should inspire 
in the mind of a poet is in vain sought for. If 
on subjects of this exalted nature he be thought 
deficient, it cannot be expected that much fancy 
or illustration should decorate such themes as 
The Barometer y The Bowling Greefh or The Puppet 
Show. They might, however, with much pro* 
priety have been seasoned both witii satire and 
humour ; they have neither, and are only valua- 
ble for precision in description, and for neatness 
and purity in language. 

Many of our poets, both anterior'to and since 
the days of Addison, have, in an early period of 

• ThBM PtooM have been traiiBlated into EngliAf by Dr. Otorgc 
SeweU, Mr. Newcomb, and KkbolM Amhant, E«4* •^ ^"^f ^^ 
Tygmmo-Otnno-MwiiU has receiYed a vary elif*>t vtnloB firvm tiM 
MiiofDv.Beattie. 
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life, gained celebrity by the composition of La*- 
tin verse. The epigrams and hendeCasyllables 
of Leland, the first Englishman who after the re* 
'storation of letteis wrote Latin poetry with any 
pretensions to classical taste, have occasionally 
much elegance and beauty.* MUtofCs Foemata^ 
together with great melody and classic purity, 
possess the merit of weight of sentiment and vi* 
gour of imagination; qualities seldom found in 
the Latin poetry of the moderns. Of this enco- 
mium the English reader will, I hope, shortly be 
able to ascertain the propriety through the ver- 
sion of the late Mr. Cowper, who, from the 
specimens brought forward by Mr. Hayley, f 
seems happily to have triansfused the very spirit 

• These epithets may not anfreqnently be applied to his Latin 
prose, of ^hich the following is a specimen descriptive of Ony*s 
Cliff: Nemuscuhim ibidem opacum, fmtes Hquidi et gemmei, 
yratttflorida, ^mtra mutco$a, rM levis et per saxa decwf^s, nee 
uon soUtudo et qtUes Muds amkisskna ; a passage which makes a 
pleasing, thongh a more homely appearance in his own old English, 
mixed according to the general costom of his times with a little 
Latin. ItU a place meet for the Muses; there is Syleme^; a 
^ praty wood ; antra in vivo saxo (grottoes in the living rock ;J the 
river roling over the stones with a praty noise, 

Leland's Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 66. 
' His epigrami and o&er Poems were published at London in 4tO| 
1589, t>y Thomas Kenton of Cheshire, and entitled, PrindpiUm ae 
illustrium aliquot et eruditorum in JngUa virerum Encomifif 
Trophe€h GenethUaca et Epithaiamiai 
' t In his Llfie of MUton, 4to, 
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of Milton, ilfoy* continuation of the Pharsalia 
of Lucan is a successful imitation of the lofty sen- 
timenty the nervptis an<J sonorous hexameters of 
the^ rebublicftn bard; and Cowley, though fre- 
quei^tly defective in taste and purity, from causes 
similar to those which have injured the produc- 
tions of his native Muse, has sometimes passages 
which display the sweetness and simplicity of the 
chastest mddels. 

In melody, correctness, and selection of lan- 
guage, Addison maybe esteemed . equal to Mil- 
ton, and superior to May and Cowley; but infe- 
rior to all, and especially to the first, in fertility 
of fancy and energy of thought. Of that play- 
ful humour and exquisite imagination, which so 
admirably diversify the periodical compositions 
of our author, there are no traces discoverable in 
these juvenile effusions. 

That their cbitiposition Was, however, of essen- 
tial service toward improving his own taste, by 
rendering him perfectly familiar with the style 
and manner of the best poets of Rome, and that 
his success in this department contributed not a 
little to excite in the public mind a just relish 
for classical simplicity and correctness, cannot be 
denied. If, restricted by the trammels of a dead 
language, he has exhibited not much invention 
or fancy, he, at least, presented his contempo|*a- 
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ij^ mA v^ ohatid imta^^oni^ attd entirely toM 
^ extfETaguice md cooct&if^ 4e Aea fiialiioBiAble 

f' An early aiM|pttiiiteiice inth this Glassict^^ 
j«stly remarin Mr* TickeU^ ^ is what Blay be 
cfiUed the good-bfeedkig of ]^try» aji if gives a 
•ertaift graeefoiiiess which nevet forsakes a mktA 
Ihat coatmctedtit i^ youtJi, b«t is seldoni or ne^er 
hit by those who would learn it toolatob AddisOtt 

1 first distiagiHshed hlmsdf by his Latin composi- 
tion^ published m the Mii$a AngHcittkB; wad 
was admired as one of the bes^onthors since A% 
Aii^tan age, in thettwo ^niverrities^ and tik 
greatest part of Surope^ before he Wm taUi»d <tf 
as a poet in towiK The«e^ is not pefhaps bs^ 
harder task thui to tame the natural' wildness of 
int, and to civilise the iaxtcy. Ttie generality of 
our old English poets abound in forced oQDceib 
a»d affected phrases; and even those wiio are 
said to come the nearest to exactness are but too 
often fond of unnatural beauties, and aim at some* 
thing better than perfection* If Mt^ Addisim's 
example and precepts be the occasion that tiiertf 
BOW begms to be a gieal demand* for correct 
ness, we may justly attaribute it to his beitsf first 
fiiAioned by the fmciekit models, ai»l fimiliariie^ 
tO'propriety of thought and chastity of style.* 
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8iM»^ ih% ei»ol Addisoo, SMny oi emr pocto 
hme aMained grea/l exceileoce in the coibf osi- 
tion of Latm veise* They ha;\^ malldL' him m 
porily and corvectness, and supemdided to tli^ 
pieces the 9tai»p of originality, the impression of 
their own chanacter and feelings. The moml and 
•pathetic Gfay is seen no less in hifr Roman than 
Ms English drew; and of the laureat Warlon^ it 
hftfr been justly sadd by his brother^ that he seems 
to httfe th^iught in Latin; and' who' will deny ex- 
quisite merit, and a certain individuality, to the 
Latin ipoetvy and tmnsliatioxiS'Of Sir William Jones 
imd Vincent Bourne f 

It wiw in the twenty-second year of his age 
that Addison ventured to appear before the bar 
A>£ the public as an Englidi poet He then pro- 
.dueed some verses addressed to Mr. Diyden^; 
:Bibidiy at they procured him t^ notice and ap- 
^pTQbatien of diat truly ozjginal gemu3, and- of 
course tihe applause of others, fully amwered his 
parpoiie, and' highly gratiied his feeKi^. Their I 
poetioal merit, however, is trifling, and thcl 
diymes- singularly incorrect^ in the renge of six ! 
«pni diiity lines we have, vwrote—thought)' iseng 1 
<«*tt>Qgue^ go do w o^ds, limbs— streams, reveal-^ 
tell; terminations which are neither addressed 
to the eye nor to the ear. Pope, had wii yirt 
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commenced* that system of correct and uni- 
formly melodious vefrsification wbich produced 
a revolution in the. poetical world ; and which 
perhaps, in the present day, has been, carried 
too far, and has attained a polish too brilliant 
and artificial to be altogether pleasing. 

Shortly after this eflfoit, our author ventured 
upon a translation of the fourth book of the 
Georgics of Virgil, omitting, however, the pathe- 
tic episode of Aristaeus. This is a veiy respec- 
table attempt, and in some respects superior to 
the version of Dryden, who with much candour 
gave it due praise, and declared that after Ad- 
dison's bees, his latter swftrm : was hardly worth 
the hiving. 

Addison possessed a far more perfect idea <^ 
the genius and character of Virgil than Dryden, 
who has grossly and frequently violated his dig- 
nity, simplicity, and grace. In that most exqui- 
site episode the Corycian peasant, where the 
happy old man is drawn reclined beneath his 
plane-trees, enjoying their coolness and a sum- 
mer's feast, Dryden has greatly injured the pic- 
ture by the introduction of language which sug- 
gests rather the carousal of a drunken party than 

• Hii Pastorals were not pablished UBtil liztMB jwn after Ibm 
dtt9 of AAdiflott^ nnei to Dryteu 
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the temperate refreshment which the poor and 
frugal peasant could bestow. 

'•—^-ministrantem platanum potantibus umhrat. 



-a cool retreat 



To shade good fellows from the summer's heat 

Into an impropriety of this kind Addison never 
deviates; and in the present instance he has 
correctly and elegantly given the sense of his 
original : 

spreading plane-trees, where supinely laid 

He now enjoys the cool, and quaffs beneath the shade. 

. Dryden was indebted to our young poet for 
the arguments prefixed to the several books of 
his Virgil, and for a prefatory " Essay on the Geor-* 
gics/' which, if it display nothing^very profound 
or discriminative, is at least written in an easy 
and pleasing style, and with a warm and enthu- 
siastic attachment to the subject.* 

His succeeding publication in the order of time 
was, a series of verses addressed to Mr. Henry 
Sacheverell, who has, until very lately, been con- 
founded with that notorious bigot Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell ; and much surprise has usually beea 
expressed, that characters so dissimilar as were 

• Hie best and most correct analysis of the Georg^cs of VlrgU, i| 
tfi h^ twmdi^iht PUiokgks^ EnguMes 9iiSr.nvri»f 
TOL, I, If 
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^6sd of Aildiftoh tod this fttiont thuatthmih 
should have been st> fdixlili&riy a^itdehittd. Ih 
the laat octavo e4Ui«^ kawever^ of Johnson's 
Lives, dated 1801, there is a note with the ini- 
tial H. at its close, which proves from a letter 
fdund among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated in 
Jftntiaiy, 17184, and writteh by a ktly iti Wiltshire, 
thit this •* Atcount of the Gneat^t English Pofet^ 
w^ not instribed to the femons. Doctor, biit to ^ 
very ingenious gentleman of the same name, wht) 
died young, and wa« supposed to beaManksmam 
om»g i» tk having tmtten the history t)f the 
Isle of Man. He left his papers, it is saic^ to 
Mr. Addison, iuid had formed the plan of a tra- 
gedy upon the death of Socrates. This lady 
affirmed her informatioa t6 have been derived 
from a Mt. Stephens, ^ho was a fellow of Mertoh 
College, a contemporary of, and intimate with 
Mr. Addison in Oxford, and who died neat fifty 
years ago^ a prebendary of Winchester.* 

These verses, which^ ^s Johnson observes, ex- 
hibit with regard to Sachevereil all the fondness 
of fnendship, include critical sketches of ten 
|>06tS| Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, Milton, Waller, 
Roscommon, Dcnham, Dr^den, Congreve, and 
Halifax. Why he should have omitted iShak- 
.ipesMDe, Butler, and Otway, unrivalled ^last^rsvia 
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t|}9 tfifffiw of ^m^f wity aad patbpSyU is 4ifficult 
tp coojectore. 

Thfi i>oem is inf^-e^tiog from the mhject, aad 
^ v€rBi£eation is flpwiiig bM tolerably cQirect ; 
but the dictkfi too ofteu waate dignity, and is 
apmeti^es ludicroi^ly familiar, as, for instance, 
at the-commencisiiiepit of the last two paragraphs, 

i'in tk^A wtA rbuiiqg* aild woiilfl £»m ^re o'cr^i* 

To his judgment in discriminating the charae? 
tecs of his JBards, nuch praise cannot be given, 
Pif Sfneoier, w^ are ioformed,* he hsMi not read a 
line whfiD he thus pnesmned to point out his 
Bimts ; yet, singular as it may appear, it is per? 
haps more characterise than any oth<^ portrait 
in the piece. Chaucer is distinguished i^^rely 
by his jKNir^s of i^x^itij^g jnerriment, a mo^f in- 
adequate reprosQntfMtion of this fine old poe^ 
who^ vein of tjescriptipn and pathos is leipark- 
ftbly rich and pure. It is to be regretted that 
M^. Tyxwhitt extended not his editorial labouii^ 
piU this gceajt writer beyond the Cantexbupy 
TjakJ\.t The wit, jihe brilliancy, and the fee wdity 



X|fe Qf ChapQ«r^ wofUd cquHt no trUUng otrfifaHon o|i £DsU«|k 
literptpre Xty vmlertfddng an edition of hia fkwowcite poet; wlioM 
Worka, wiUi tbe ezoeption of tlie Cantertnuy Tales, hare never yal 
ht m jiWUhirt ^fttbA»<arB.ind attartiai nMdi ifcay Amnt. 
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of Cowley^ are accurately marked ; but the critt^ 
cism terminates with an ill-placed eulogium out 
his piridaric efforts, which of all his productions 
are perhaps the least meritorious. Led astray by 
metaphysical conceits, and the dehisive fasciuft- 
tions of intemperate wit, we have lost in Cowley' 
a most interesting author ; for where he conde- 
scends to drop his far-fetched imagery and glit- 
tering thoughts^ few poets appear more amiable 
and tender. 

Milton is delineated with animation, and with 
a just conception of his energy and sublimity i 
but the first couplet is injured, and, what is sin* 
gularly unfortunate on such a subject, excites a 
smile by an injudicious choice of rhyme and Ian* 

g^age- 

Waller is panegyrized beyond all bounds; but 
the subsequent portrait of Dryden, 

Grown old in rhyme, but charming cv'n in years, 
is SO truly pleasing, that we forgive the error in 
criticism which attributes to his dramatic rathet 
than to his miscellaneous compositions the meed 
of immortality. The comedies and tragedies of 
Dryden seldom call forth either smiles or tears; 
his satirical productions have lost much of their 
interest ; and it is principally, if not altogether, to 
that portion of his works which is distinguished 
by the title of Fables, that he owes his reputation 
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lis a poet with posterity. The vigour, ea«e, and 
variety of his versification have, in these his latest 
/effusions, attained a degree of united excellence 
which has not perhaps been since equalled. 

A very short period before the publication of 
this poem, Congreve had introduced Addison to 
Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
but then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he 
concludes his lines with very extravagant com- 
pliments to both. Congreve had a rich and ex- 
uberant fund of wit ; but when our author pre- 
dicts that the muse of Dryden shall survive in 
his strains, he had assuredly most egregiously 
mistaken the genius and talents of his friend. 

Montague, before he possessed celebrity as a 
patron of literature, had paid his devotions to the 
-Muses ; and as the surest way to acquire his favour 
was to praise his verses, the enrolment of his 
name among the first bards of England, was a 
passport to promotion which Addison knew lie 
could obtain and did not choose to neglect* 

" Many a blandishment," remarks Johnson, 
"^^ was practised upon Halifax, which he would 
never have known, had he no other attractiolis 
than those of his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now .be 
esteemed no honour, by a contributor . to the 
monthly bundles of verses, to be told, that, in 
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itfains either familislr or solemo, he im^^ like 
Montague/' • 

It was the intention of Addison at t^s peridd^ 
as he evidently insinuates in the concluding lines 
of the poem that we have just been commenting 
tipon, to enter into kolj orders. The wishes of 
his father had taught him to look forward to this 
profession, and there were several members of the 
University, who, justly estimating his great piety 
and modesty, were desirous of seeing him in the 
pulpit. The very qualities, however, which so 
Strongly recommended him to their e^eem were 
tiiose which deterred him from adopting their 
advice* He entertained so exalted an idea of the 
re^onsibility and awful duties of the clerical 
function, and such an humble ccMOception of his 
own knerits and qualifications, that he involunte*' 
riiy shrunk back from the charge. 

, This reluctance to embrace the important offices 
of the priesthood was greaUy strengtheaied by 
the interfeience of Mr. Montague^ who> desirous 
of Addison's talents and literature in a civil de- 
partment, advised him to decline the church, and 
actualiy wrote to die head of the college request 
i«g he would not insist upon Mr. Addison's going 
into orders ; declaring that t^ depravity and cof^ 
ruption of those engaged in civil emptoymeots 
• johnsoif • 9Uvei/yol.1tt p» 4^» 
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were such, Giving to tjieir wapt of a liberal e^iiica^r 
tiop, that he thought it necessaiy for the benefit- 
of bis country, that Mr. Addisoi^'s abilitiea §houl4 
b# directed into a political channel | and com 
cludod hhi letter by observing, that bpw^ver b^ 
il^igbt be reprpscnt<E?d »s no friiewl to the churcb* 
he would never do it any other injury than kisep^ 
ing Mr. Addisofi out of it. 

That Addispn would have made ^ jppst con!- 
scientious clergyman* that he would l^av^ fuifilicil 
all the real duties of his situation, and prayed a 
bright exampli^ in thie circle, to which he w^s at- 
t«£hed, there can be i|p reason to doubt, m^ 
ppw/erSy hpwev^er, must neces^rily hay^ b«oi| 
much circumscribed; for as be was thropgh life 
stronigly and uniformly the charapipn ^f freei^om, 
and a warm friend to toler^tion^ ^at a peij^ too 
when bigh*churcb do^ctriae? very gen^fally pre^ 
y^led, it is not probable that he would h^e been 
considered as an accession by the m^jorf ty of t;he 
cstobiishmenty nor wquld he ne^diiy ba^te fre^a^hed 
any elevated station. And though we jus^tly en^ 
tertain a very high ide;a fii the uf;ijity ^ a parish 
pries^ it will not, I shouU junagine, be ,Gpntpn.ded, 
that in the discharge of such m pQce, l^is exqui- 
site talents could ^ve had free scope, or tha,t be 
wAuld have been in bis proper sphei^ inr^en writ* 
ing sermons for a country congregation. 

In fact, the piety nod ethics of Addison made, 
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through the medium of his admirable essays, Si 
stronger impression on the public mind by th^ 
very circumstance of their proceeding from a 
layman. Surrounded as ^ey are with every 
fascinating charm vhich humcmr, grace^ and ele* 
gance could bestow, they bi^came in&itely more 
diffused, more persuasive, popular, and meful, 
and produced a more beneficial change upon Ml 
And manners, than could have been afiected by 
any official communication, however weighty or . 
however excellent. 

It was shortly after his connection with Mon* 
tague had been thus matured, and in the year 
1695 1 that our author published his poem oa 
King William, with an introduction in rhyme in 
prafee of Lord Keeper Somers. There is much 
spirit in the versification of this piece, and the 
senfeiinepts glow with a warm and rational at'* 
Mehroent to freedom and his country. The in* 
vocation to Lewis the XlVth is particularly strik- 
ing, and, with the change of but two words, ap-* 
plies with equal precision to the present im* 
perious ruler of the Gauls, who, intoxicated 
with the fumes of unbounded ambition, has just 
driven the British government to resume the 
sword in defence of her best and dearest rights j 
in short, of her very existence as an independent 
Ration : • 

« Written on Jane 6tbj itoa* 
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At length, proud ** man,** ambitbus « Consul," cease 

To plague mankind, and trouble Europe's peace; 
- Think on the structures which thy pride has ras*d. 

On towns unpeopled, and on fields laid waste ; 

Think on .the heaps of corps, and streams of blood. 

On every guilty plain, and purple flood, 
. Thy arms have ma<ifc ;' and cease an impious war. 

Nor waste the lives entrusted to thy care. 

Nor "Will the following lines from the same ner- 
vous poem be less pertinent or less just when ap- 
plied to our beloved sovereign *, for it may be 
truly assertefl, that on the successful exertions of 
this country in the present war depends the li* 
berty of Europe : 

His toils, for no ignoble ends design'd* 
promote the common welfare of mankind ; 
Ko wiU mnbition moves, but Europe' sfear$. 
The cries of orphans, and the widows' tears : 
Oppressed *' Emnspe" gives the first alarms. 
And injured justice sets him in hb arms : 
His conquests freedom to tke world afford, 
And nations bless the laho^tr* «f his sword» 

Lord Somers was so much pleased with this 
poem, and with the personal attachment expressed 
by Addison, that, knowing his inclination to visit 
the continent, and his inability to can*y his wishes 
into execution, from the insufficiency of his 
finances, he generously procured hii»v in l699> an 
IMinual pension from the crmvn of three hundre4 
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pdikndsy for the express purpose of enablnig him 
to travel. 

Having spent a year at Blois with the view of 
acquiiiag the French language^ he hastened into 
Italy, a country capable of affording the high^t 
gratifications to a mind imbued with cllBumcal lite- 
rature. To Addison, who was peculiarly intimate 
with Roman history and poetry, ai^d who pos* 
tessed a high relish for the beauties of painting 
and sculpture, evejry step recalled some pleasing 
lasociatiofl, some exquisite passage from a favour- 
rite author, or gave ample scope for reflection on 
the awful vicissitudes of human greatneas. 

While wandering amidst the picturesque scenery 
of this enchanting country, he composed bis poe- 
tical letter to Lord Halifax, of which, wWin writ- 
ing to his friend Edward Wortley itiontagu, in 
1 701, he thus speaks : 

" I am just BOW arrived at Genev» by a very 
troublesome journey over the Alps, where I have 
been for some days together shivering among the 
eternal snows. My head is still giddy lifith 
nonA4»iiis xod poecipices, and* you can't imagj^ 
h0!W much i am pleased with the sight of a plaii^ 
IhaA is a« i^reeable to me at preset, as « Aof^ 
was about a year ago afiber our teiApest at Qenpff^ 
During my passage ^wner the mountains, I made ^ 
j^kyming Epistle to my Loixi Qalifos:, whiph pfiXt 
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haps I will trouble yom svlth the sight of, if I donl 
And it to be nonsense upon a review. You will 
think it^ I dare say, as extmordtnary a thing to 
make a copy of ^rertcs in a voya^over the Alps, 
las to write an heroife poem in a hackney^coadi ; 
and I bdiere I am the first that ever thought of 
Pamaisus on Mount Senms/'* 

This Epistle, if he had written nothing ^fee, 
ought to have atqotfed for hite the reputation of 
tt good poet. Those who have attempted to 4^ 
preciate the poetry of Addison, hav« ftot duly 
Considered the merits of this production. Its 
versification is remarkably iweet and polished, its 
vein of description usually rich and ckaf, and 
its sentiments often pathetic, and sometimes even 
sublime. We see Addison, with the ardent en- 
thusiasm of a mind fresh from the study of the 
classics, exploring with unwearied fondness and 
assiduity the neglected reliques of antiquity, and 
tracing every stream and mountain recorded in 
the songs of the Bard. 

His praises of liberty hrssk forth with tmcem* 
mon warmth and beauty; with that energy of 
phrase and thought which only genuine emotion 
can supply. After dwelling with rapture on 
those treasures of nature and art which no other 

* See a F«o4imUe of the entam letter in Addkoniana, toI. i. 
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country save Italy can produce, be immediately 
presents us with a series of lines that not even the 
Jduse of Cowper has surpassed. To check the 
progress of fastidious criticism, which allows not 
merit where it is due, I shall transcribe the lines 
alluded to* It is the best mode of convincing 
my readers, that this once celebrated but now neg- 
lected poem deserved the reputation it had once 
acquired. The spirit likewise of the passage is 
such as more particularly suits the genius of our 
times, when the birth-right of Britons, the very 
life of our noblest institutions, is attacked by the 
lawless arm of despotism. Enumerating the 
charms of Italy, the poet exclaims, 

But what avail her unexhattsted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sonDy bhores. 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppression in her vallies reigns. 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ; 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'niug orange, and the swelling grain : 
. Joyless he see? the growing oils and wines. 
And in the myrtle*s fragrant sliade repines : 
Starves, in the midst of Nature's bounty curst, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight I 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
Aiid smiling Plenty leads thy wanton tnun; 
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EasVJ of her load Subjection grows more light, 
Aad Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
GiVst beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia's Isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought I 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 

' The grape's soft jtuce, and mellow it to wine. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the wanner clime, that lies 
Jn ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine? 
lis liberty that crowns Britannia's Isle, 

, And makes her barren rocks and )ier bl^ak mountains 
smile. 

The principal defect of this elegant epistle is 
.a want of appropriate dilation, on the admirably 
productions of the artists of Italy; which, as disr 
played in their buildings, sculpture, and paint- 
ings, form features almost as characteristic of the 
country as those which nature has bestowed* 
The eulogium on Raphael is, it must be confessed^ 
cold and spiritless. 

It would be wrong to pass over in silence th^ 
introduction to this letter, which includes agrace-r 
ful and most delicately turned compliment oa 
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proof of Addison's attention and gratitude, as it 
was written after his lordship's impeachment in 
1701 by the commons in parliament, and when 
he had retired from all \m oflkes^ 

Italy soon honoQred this epistolary poen by 
an accurate translation from &e pen of ^e Greek 
Professor at Florence, the Abbot Antonio Maria 
Salvini, axul which accompanies the original io 
the quarto ediHon of cNur auihor's wprto by lAr. 
Tickell. 

During his tour, Addison was not only very 
assiduous in collecting observations for an in* 
tended puhlicaiion of his travels^ but he likewise 
composed his diak)|stte8 oi ffwdftk, aui Hk^ major 
part of his Cato. Had «ot tka 4eadi of King 
William intervened, his residence upon ^ con- 
tinent had probably been protracted for some 
time, as government had selected hiim as a per- 
son property qualified to attend Prince Ettgen^ 
who then acted as general for the Emperor ia 
Italy. The decease of tlie King, itowerer, \3i^ 
frustrated this design, and, from the disciOB- 
tinuance of his pension, left him in a «tate 4gC 
comparative poverty. Swift lias assertdl^ •Chat he 
was compelled by indigence to 4>ecoliie tfie tutor 
of a travelling squire; and his appearance, ^ift is 
said, was such on his return tts.somewhat 'to eoi^ 
roborate the report. 
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lliit Swift was mitUker^ however^ in diis as* 
sertion there iB every retson to suppose. It i« 
«vtdent^ inltted, from a concspoodence lately 
imblkhed between Addison and £dward Wortky 
MontagU) Eoq.^ that this gentleman^ afterwards 
husband of the accomplished Lady Mary, was the 
only permanent companioa our avthcxr possessed 
^during his tour, and that their acquaintance coiii>- 
meneMl by accident upon the continent. ** I shall 
only assure you/' says Addison^ concluding tme 
^ his le^rs to kis fiiend, dated GeneTa, Decem- 
ber 9t)h, ir^ly '* liiat I think Mr. Motitagu's ac- 
ifipaa»nlance the luckiest adventure &ait I could 
pfassidbly iMwe met with in my trav^ls*'^ 

Mr« ]^ntag«> who was at this dnie in Bng- 
fand, hfad probably iirst aset Addison at Blots; 
i^MT in -a letter, dated by the latter Auk trois Bois 
a Chateau-dun, July £3d, 1699, be says, ^ I am 
new at ChateaU'^doii, where t^idi expect your 
tx^paMy, ot a Icftter iroia you, w4th some impa- 
tienioe;'^ mnA again^ at tbe clese ^ the some ^pistk, 
•^ f riiaH hope to sae yeu w4th«n about <a week 
•henoei'^ Ito A^idisoA and he readhed the poin; 
of Genoa together, in December, 1700, appears 
clearly from the letter already transcribed from 
Geneva, dated December i9th, 1701, where our 
♦mhtHT Obfiervet^ diat <^ the sight of a plain » as 

*Sm JSAIlMNiMRi, ToUi. Fic4tiilile letters. 
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agreeable to me at present, as a shore was iibouf a 
year ago qfier our tempest at Genoa/* 

It is very probable therefore, as Mr, Montagu 
had only just returned to England in December 
1701, that nearly two years were spent together 
by these friends upon the continent : and that 
Addison entertained the most affectionate regard 
for Mr. Montagu, a regard, indeed, which lasted 
unimpaired through life, is apparent from th^ 
whole tenor of their letters, 

Addison, it is true, remained abroad more 
than a twelvemonth after the return of Mr. Moo- 
^u ; but this delay was avowedly under the ex- 
pectation of being employed by government ; and 
had he previously officiated as a tutor, it is hardly 
possible to suppose but that some hint relative to 
his pupil would have escaped either Mr. Mon- 
tagu or himself. 

Of the letters which Addison wrote during his 
residence upon tjie continent, but few. are prer 
^served. The following, of which the original is 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, I have copied, 
for its intrinsic merit, from the Anecdotes by Mr, 
Seward : 

♦ 

PEAR SIR, 

I HOPE this will find you safe at Geneva ; and 
that the adventure of the Rivulet, which you 
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have 80 well celebrated in your last, has been 
the worst you have met with in your journey 
thither. I can't but envy your being among the 
Alps, where you may see frost and snow in the 
dog-days : we are here quite burnt up, and are 
at least ten degrees nearer the sun than when you 
left us. I am very well satisfied 'twas in August 
that Virgil wrote his " quis me gelidis sub mon* 
ttbus Hctmi,** &c. Our days at present, like those 
in the first chapter of Genesis, consist only of the 
evening and the morning ; for the Roman noons 
are as silent as the midnights at other countries. 
But among all these inconveniencies, the greatest 
I suffer is from your departure, which is more 
afflicting to me than the canicule. I am forced ^ 
for want of better company, to converse mostly 
with pictures, statues, and medals : for you must 
know I deal very much in ancient coins, and can 
count out a sum in sesterces with as much ease as 
in pounds sterling. I am a great critic in rust, 
and can tell you the age of it at first sight: I am 
only in some danger of losing my acquaintance 
with our English money ; for at present I am 
much more used to the Roman. If you glean up 
any of our country news; be so kind as to forward 
it this way. Pray give Mr. Dashwood and my 

VOL. I, Y 
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very humbk ^ryice to Sur, Thomas; and ftco^ 
of tbe. saiQie yourself from, 

DB4R sut^ 
Your most aiectionate. 

bumble servant,. 

J. ABDISOir*, 

«« Annual: rth, 
** My Lord Bernard, 4cc. give their H. service.*** 

Addison published his travels soon after he re^ 
turned to this country in 1702, and dedicated 
them to his patron Lord Somers. They are written 
on a plan entirely his own, illustrative of classical 
costume and description, and majr be considered, 
according to the observation of Tickell, as an ex- 
^nsive commentary ou his epistle to Lord Hali- 
fax. For thus deviating from the common course, 
he has judiciously accounted in his prefece. Bun- 
net) Lassels, Ray, and Misson, he observes, had 
preceded him in describing Italy. The first had 
principally dwelt on religion and government; 
the second had given a copious catalogue of the 
writers on each state; the third attached himself 

• Anecdotes of Some; Pi8tiii|Diihed Penoof, VoUii. p.S81» 4th 
edit. i79B. To \vbom this letter was a4dre8sed, or what connectioii 
nbiisted between Mr. Dashwood and oir author, is not even hinted 
bylfr.Sewird. 
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chiefly to the natural history of the country, and 
the fourth had excelled in its geography. To 
him thei^efore remained the flowery and untrod- 
den path of classical illustration. 

The style of these travels is easy, yet elegant ; 
the quotations, which are usually brought forward 
to contrast the present appearance of the country 
with its former state, are numerous and pertinent; 
and the observations which he has intermingled, 
and particularly his sentiments on liberty, and his 
description of the little republic of San Marino, 
are at once interesting and insh'uctive. The 
book, however, from the novelty of the design^ 
was at first not much understood or relished ; it 
was not calculated for the mass of general readers; 
and those who were competent to appreciate its 
merits were slow in disclosing their opinion. 
Time, at lengdi, ascertained its value ; and before 
a second edition reached the press, it had risen tof 
five times the original price.* 

• I have lately had the pleasure of penuing some mannscript 
travels in Italy, written apon the plan of Addison, by die late Francis 
Drake, B.D. They were composod so for back at the year IISO}' 
bat embrace a much wider field of illostratios, and exhibit a more 
abondant barrest of claasical quotation, than their celebrated prede- 
cessor. The style Is fiuniUar, bat perspicaoos; and each scene or 
object appeacs to have been viewed with inteWgent assiduity, and. 
with a wwm a tt aokn wt U^ the Hiidy of JUaaik aatiqoity. They. 
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The change of administration which had taken^ 
place io the year 1702 left AddisoD, from the 
dismissal of his friends, very slender hopes of 
employment or reward. He had passed more- 
than two years in the shades of retirement, when 
the military glories of his country became the 
fortunate means of once more bringing him be- 
fore the public view. The battle of Blenheim 
demanded a poet worthy of the subject; and as: 
none had arisen at all competent to the task, the. 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin, solicitous that, the 
exploits af Marlborough should not pass without 
due celebration, requested Lord Halifax, who 
he knew was desirous of being esteemed the pa^ 
tron of literature, and especially of the poets, 
to recommend him a bard whose powers might; 
immortalize the hero. 

Halifax declared, such was his regret and in* 
dignation at every day witnessing the public pro- 
perty lavished on men without parts or genius, , 
while modest merit was condemned to perish 



ifottld form a handsome yolnme in quarto ; and if it be con^dered 
that travels of this nature are, in fact, rendered more valuable by 
the lapse of time, and the devastations of conquest, their publication . 
at the present period may probably not be deennMl altogether useless ^ 
or ilktimed. I have written thi^ note with a view of enquiring how ^ 
)Qur inch a work may bethought acceptable in the literwy world. 
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tinregardcd, that, though he well knew a person 
whose abilities were adequate to the attempt^ he 
was yet unwilling to reveal bis name; Godol- 
phin expressed his sorrow that occasion should 
have been given for the censure, which in future 
he would take care should not apply; and added, 
be would pledge his honour that whoever his 
Lordship might propose, should not fail to meet 
a reward in every respect adequate to his merit 
and expectations. Upon this declaration Lord 
Halifax named Addison ; but at the same time 
desired that tlie Treasurer would himself send to 
him ; a request which he immediately complied 
with, by prevailing upon Mr. Boyle, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to wait upon Mr. Addi-* 
son in his name ; a visit which, from the address 
and obliging manner of the person who paid it^ 
soon ternfiinated in acquiescence on the part of 
our author. Ample remuneration speedily fol- 
lowed ; for Addison having finished the celebrated 
simile of the Angel, and being anxious for Go- 
dolphin's opinion, sent him the poem when thus 
far advanced, and the Treasurer expressed his 
high sense of its excellence by constituting the 
poet a Commissioner of Appeals, an office of con- 
siderable emolument, and in which he immedi- 
ately succeeded the ingenious Mr. Locke. 

The Campaign, which Dr. Warton has, perhaps 
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wUb too much seventy, censured as '^ a Gazettn 
in Rhyme," acquired for its author very general 
and distinguished applause. Of various writers, 
among whom igrere Phillips and Eusden, who 
tried their talents on this popular subject, none 
approached, by many degrees, the acknowledged 
merit of Addison; and though the Campaign has 
lately suffered much in the estimation of modern 
criticism, it will still, to a mind unbiassed by opi- 
nion, afford no inconsiderable portion of interest 
and pleasure. 

What more than any other cause has contri- 
buted to sink its reputation, is the want of unity 
in the conduct and design, a defalcation which 
no work, either in prose or verse, can long expect 
to survive. If, instead of relating the military 
transactions of one campaign, the author had 
confined hin^self solely to the great victory at 
Blenheim, and, by rendering every thing subser- 
vient to this important action, had, to use the ar- 
tist's phrase, given it more relief, the effect had 
been striking and impressive, and the poem had 
lived in the memory of its readers. It is now, 
as an elegant critic hath but too justly observed, 
little more than the detail of a regular march, 
which the poet has observed from one town to 
another, as if he had been a commissary of the 
anny. 
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Yet this detail he has enriched with iftueh art 
and judgment. The character of Marlborough 
is well sustained ; and the simile of the Angel , 
which has at one titne been so lavishly praised^ 
and at another so idly and unmercifully torh to 
pieces,* is, if not entitled to the extravagant en- 
comium of the Tatler,t at least a magnificent 
and pleasing illustration. 

There are many passages, however, in the 
poem which, in my opinion, if truth and nature 
be consulted, greatly exceed these far-famed 
lines. In describing the progress of the army, 
the poet has interwoven several descriptions 
which strongly paint the passions, and has inter- 
mingled many sentiments which excite oiir sym- 
pathy. Of these I shall select three or four spe- 
cimens; and few, 1 imagine, will hesitate to 
acknowledge them worthy of the finest genius. 

O'er prostrate tovrni and palaces they pass 
(Now cover*d o'er with weeds, and Md in grasi, 
Breatt^ing revenge ; whilst anger and disdain 
Fire every breast, and boil in every veXii, 
The western sun now bhot a feeble ray. 
And faintly scatter'd the remains of day, 

• Vide Cooper's Letters on Taite, kti JolinsoA's Iiv« 6f tke 
Poets. 

t The Tatter calls it one of the noblest thoughts that ever entered 
the heart of man ; whilst Dr. Madden declares, that if he had set ten 
school-boys to write on the batUe of Blenheim, and eight bad brought 
Urn the ^ovel, he should not hkv9 been sorptiied. 
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By'ning approach'd y but, oh! what hosts of foes 
Were never to behold that ev*iiing close ! 

I 
Behold in awfal march and dread array 
The long extended squadrons shape their, way! 
Death, in approaching terrible, imparts ^ 

An anxious horror to the bravest hearts j 
Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 

And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 

ft 

O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 
And not the wonders of ihy youth relate ! 
How can I see the gay^ the brave, the yoting. 
Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unsung ! 
In joys of conquest he resigns his breath. 
And, fiird with England^s glory, smiles iti death. 

The reputation which Addison had now acr 
quired, speedily introduced him to more public 
employments. In 1705 he accompanied Lord 
Halifax to Hanover ; and before another year had 
elapsed, he wa$ appointed Under-Secretary of 
State to Sir Charles Hedges, and again to the Earl 
of Sunderland, who succeeded Sir Charles in 
December, 1706. 

It was during this period that our author pro- 
duced his Rosainond, one of the most pleasing of 
his compositions, aud which was intended to su- 
persede the Italian opera; the rage for which en- 
tertainment had become so general, although it 
abounded in eyery species of nonsense and absurr 
dity, and was. written in a language very little 
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\iiijderstood, that the works of our best dramatic 
t^rriters, of Shakspeare, of Congreve, and of Ot» 
way, were in danger of being abandoned, for 
•mere sweetness of sound, for the worthless and 
insipid dialogue of these puerile productions. 

The state of the Italian opera in England at the 
commencement of the 18th century was widely 
different fn>ra that which it h^ since attained. 
.Though the music might be scientific, the poetry 
was intolerable. No JMetastasio had then arisen 
•to connect sense with sound ; and the translations 
which wei^e attempted from the Italian of these 
.pieces, were, if possible, worse thaij the originals f 
for the words being necessarily transposed in the 
Jirersion, the utmost dissonance prevailed between 
the meaning of the composer and the poet. XJften^ 
says Addison, " the soft notes that were adapted 
to the word pity in the Italian, fell upon the word 
rage in the English ; and thq angry sounds that 
vere turned to rage in^ the original, were made 
to express piti/ in the translation. It oftentimes 
happened, likewise, that the finest notes in the 
air fell upon the most insignificant; words in the 
sentence. I have kno\yn the word 'and* pur- 
sued thiough the whole gamut, have been enter- 
tained with many a melodious * the/ and have 
heard the most beautiful graces, quavers, and 
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flivisions bestowed upon 'then, for, kad from;' 
to the eterftal honour of owr English particles." • 
To banish these dfs^Cefol dramas from th« 
stage, and to ascertain whether it were pxjssible 
to unite in a composition bf this kind the beaut»8 
of poetic genius with the fascinations of hannony, 
Mr« Addison was solicited by the friends of good 
sense and taste to write an opera; a request 
which he soon complied with by the production 
of Rosamond. 

The expected effect, however, did not follow ; 
Rosamond was, if not hissed, neglected, and the 
lovers of the Italian opera obtained a triumph. 
The cause of this want of success must be sought 
for, not in the piece itself, but in the accompany- 
ing music, ^bich proving greatly inferior to what 
the audience had been acctistomed to, rendered 
all the beauties of the poem unavailing.f Had 
the composer done his duty, it must have excited 
no common interest ; for the versification is pecn^ 
iiai-ly sweet, the fable and incidents well managed, 
and the denouement satisfactory and pleasing.. 

The only blemish that criticism can bring 
forward, has arisen from the ludicrous character* 



• Spectator, Vo. 18. 

t l>ee Hawkiail History of Mbsic, vol. v. p. VF!, 
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of Sir Trusty and Orideline; the former espe^- 
cially, even in the most pathetic scenes, descend- 
ing to burlesque and farce, the consequence of 
which must necessarily be a diminution of effect-; 
for the intermixture of emotions so opposed a^ 
are those of laughter and pity can only be pro- 
ductive of mutual injury. 

Though unsuccessful on the stage, where trick 
and management are frequently of more avail 
than all the efforts of genius, our author, sensible 
that it deserved a better fate, very properly placed 
it before another tribunal. It was published, in- 
scribed to the Duchess of Marlborough, and ha^ 
ever since held no mean rank in the estimation 
of its readers. 

The story on which this drama is founded was 
apparently well calculated to render it accept- 
able. None has been more popular among all 
classes; the theme of our minstrels and historians 
from an early period, it has been associated with 
our most permanent recollections, with those 
emotions which in the morning of life paint vi- 
vidly on the mind and heart the interesting pic- 
tures of distress and sorrow. This impression, 
however, of deep pathos and melancholy, was 
perhaps rather unfavourable to the opera of Ad- 
dison, whose characteristic is a light and airy 
elegance, and of which the catastrophe is not 
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accordant with the detail of legendary narrative* 
The old ballad, as preserved in the Pepysian 
library, is altogether of a tragic cast; and those 
most familiar with romantic fiction would conse- 
quently feel some disappointment at the comic 
style of many portions of the dialogue, and at the 
mitigated terrors of its more serious parts.* 

To Rosamond are prefixed some very elegant 
(encomiastic verses by Tickell, which, as they 
procured him the friendship of Addison, proved 
the source of his future prosperity. The follow- 
ing lines are singularly happy, and have been 
Jionoured by the imitation of Pope : 

Let joy salute fair Ilo$am(mda*s shade, 

And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 

While now perhaps with Dido*s ghost she roves, 

And hears and tells the story of tlieir loves: 

Alike tliey mourn, alike they bless their fate. 

Since love, which made *em wretched, makes *em great. 

Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan. 

Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison, 

Unrivall'd as thy merit be thy fame. 

And thy own laurels shade thy envied name— 

Thy name the boast of all the tuneful choir, 

Shall tremble on the strings of every lyre. 

While the charm'd reader with thy thought complies, 

Feeb concsponding joys or sorrows rise. 

And views thy Rosamond with Henry's eyes. 

t There are many fine strokes of description in this old ballad, 
«ixed, as nsotl ii^ -eompoaitiona of Uus kind, with a considerably 
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Owing to the warm friendship which sub- 
sisted between Steele and Addison, the latter 
had contributed several scenes to the " Tender 
Husband," one of Sir Richard's best comedies, 
and which was published at this period. The 
assistance that he derived from Addison he very 
handsomely acknowledges in a well written de- 
dication to him, and which, observes the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, may be considered as one of the 
few monuments of praise not unworthy of him 
to whose honour it was erected. The humorous 
prologue to this play is likewise, as hath been 
mentioned in the life of Steele, the production of 
our author. 

The literary occupations of Mr. Addison now 
suffered a temporary suspension ; for the Marquis 
of Wharton, father of the eccentric Duke immor- 
talized by the satire of Pope, being appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, went thither in 1709, 

portion of bald and puerile matter. The following linei represent th« 
•hariM of BoMmond in glowing colours : 

Her crisped locks like threads of gold* 

Appeared to each man's sight; 
Her spajidcllng eyes, like orient pearls, 

Dfcl cast a heavenlye light. 

The blood within her crystal cheeket 

Did snch a colour drive, 
Aslhbu]!^ thelillye and the rose 

For mastership did strive. 
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taking with him Mr. Addison as his Secretaiy, 
It situation in which he obtained much reputar 
tion for his assiduity and unblemished integrity. 
Nor was this the only official rank that he held in 
Ireland ; for, through the recommendation of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the Queen, who had 
long admired the character and abilities of Mr. 
Addison, presented him with the place of Keeper 
of the Records in that kingdom ; and, as a proof 
of her peculiar favour, augmented its salary from 
a very trifling sum to an income of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. Of his conduct in this 
<>ffice, Swift has recorded a circumstance which 
evinces his judgment and prudent resolution. 
He had resolved, he observes, never to remit his 
legular fees in civility to his friends. " I may/' 
said he, " have a hundred friends; and if my 
fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my 
rights lose two hundred guineas, and no friend 
gain more than the two. The evil suffered, there- 
fore, beyond all proportion esLceeds the benefit 
done." 

He was, at the same time, equally resolute and 
consistent in refusing any addition or douceur ; 
and the following letter addressed to Major Dun- 
bar, who wished to compliment him with a bank 
note of 300/. is a striking proof of bi&. indepen- 
dance and integrity. 
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I FiKD there is a very strong opposition forme4 
against you ; but I shall wait on my Lord Lieute- 
nant this morning, and lay your case before him 
as advantageously as I can, if he is not engaged 
in other company. I am afraid what you say of 
his Grace does not portend you any good. 

And now, Sir, believe me when I assure you, 
I never did, nor ever will, on any pretence what- 
soever, take more than the stated and customary 
fees of my oflSce. I might keep the contrary 
practice concealed from the world, were I capar 
bie of it, but I could not from myself; and I hope 
I shall always fear the reproaches of my own 
heart more than those of all mankind. In the 
mean time, if I can serre a gentleman of merit, 
and such a character as you bear in the world, 
the satisfaction I meet with on such an occasion 
is always a sufficient, and the only reward to, 

SIR, 

Tour most obedient 
humble servant, 

J. ADDISpN. 

The friendship which subsisted between Dr. 
Swift and Addison appears to have been fully 
formed at the period when the latter first visited 
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Ireland. Of this, three short letters from Dublin 
to the Doctor, dated in 1709, afford abundant 
proof. 

TO Bit. SWIFT. 
DEAR SIR, Dublin, April se, 1709. 

I AM in a very great hurry of business, but can- 
not forbear thanking you for your letter at Ches- 
ter, which was the only entertainment I met with 
in that place. I hope to see you very suddenly^ 
and will wait on our friend the Bishop of Clog" 
her,* as soon as I can possibly. I have had just 
time to tell him, en passant^ that you were well. 
I long to sec you ; and am, dear Sir, your most 
faithful, and most obedient servant, 

J. ADDISON. 

We arrived yesterday at Dublin. 

TO DR. SWIFT. 
DEAR SIR, Dablin Cutte, June 25, 1709,. 

I AM heartily glad to hear you are so near us. 
If you will deliver the enclosed to the captain 
of the Wolf, I daresay he will accommodate you 
with all in his power. If he has left Chester, I 
have sent you a bill according -to the Bishop of 
Clogher's desire, of whom I have a thousand good 
things to say. I do not ask your excuse about 
• Pr. St. George Aabe. 
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the yacht, because I don't want it, as you shall 
hear at Dublin : if I did, I should think myself 
inexcusable. I long to talk over all affairs with 
you ; and am ever, dear Sir, yours most entirely, 

J. ADDISON. 

P. S. The yacht will come over with the acts 
of parliament and a convoy about a week hence, 
which opportunity you may lay hold of, if you 
do not like the Wolf. I will give orders accord- 
ingly. 

TO DR. SWIFT. 
DEAR SIR, Nine o'clock, Monday morning. 

I THFNK it veiy hard I should be in the same king- 
dom with Dr. Swift, and not have the happiness 
of his company once in three days. The Bishop 
of Clogher intends to call on you this morning, 
as will your humble servant in my return from 
Chapel Izzard, whither I am justtiow going. 
Your humble servant, 

J. ADDISON. 

In the spring of the year 1710, our author, 
who was then in England, but preparing for his 
second summer excursion to Dublin, writes thus 
to his friend. ' 

VOL.1. 2 
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DE;AB sir, S^ James's Palace, April 11, 17tO. 

I HAVE run SO much in debt with you, that I dd 
not know how to excuse myself, and therefore 
$h^ll thxoyi mysplf ^vl^olly ^pon your good na- 
ture; in^d pjTopftisp^ if you v(i\\ pa^rdon \yhat is 
p^sed, to be more punctual w^lb yQU for tlie fu- 
ture, I hf^ tp, ^ayp the happiness of T^aitir^g 
on you very suddenly at Dublin, and do not ^t 
all regret the leaving of England, while I am 
going to a place, where I shall have the satisfac- 
tion and honour of Dr. Swift's conversation. I 
sh«il not ttoubU you with any occurrences here, 
|)(^usje I ^ep? t9, \ff}f^ the pl^a^ure pf talking 
m^ ^ affair* ^:itJ^ }im very 8U<ii4e^y., y(^ 
^JKi H ¥ ^t J^ljl^^d by t^e 3,^ instant^ 
LfMfat \yh|r^i i^^y^ in ^ngjf u^, I supjppse yo^ 
teWF ^\ I i*ey^4 yo^tr's, ^ ih^ j^is^j^ of 

for I desire^ Mcf^ VA^^ ^ acquaint you with 
it. {x%VM^,^9^™y ™^t humble duty to the Bi- 
shbp of Clogher. I heartily long to eat a dish of 
hf^% ai^ bejjifs^ in ^ bfst cofx^f^y i^ the 
^^^k Mfr§^aj9^l9^*P^XPHf fe^^th.^ 

correspondence with you in discourse vifitb yony 
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Aaends at St« James's coffee-house, vfho ate al^ 
ways asking me questions about you, wken they 
h^ve a n^ind to pay their court to m^e, if I may 
use so magnificent a phrase. Pray, dear doctor^ 
continue your friendship toward me, who love, 
and esteem you, if possible, as much as you de- 
serve. I am ever, dear Sir, your's entirely, 

J. ADDISON* 

During this second residence in Ireland, there 
are two letters extant from Addison to the Doc- 
tor; the first of which breathes the most ardent 
' friendship and admiration, and appears to have 
been written from the heart. The second is in a 
great measure confined to business* 

D£A& SIR, DoUia, Jime S, 1710. 

I AM just now come from Finglass, where I have 
been drinking your health, and talking of you, 
with one who loves and admires you better thaa 
any man in the world, except your humble ser- 
vant. We both agree in a request, that you will 
set out fcHT Dublin as soon as possible* To tell 
you truly, I find tfce place disagreeable, and can^ 
not imagine why it should appear so now mor& 
than it did ksl year. You know I look upon 
every thing that is like a compliment aa a bfeacb 
of friendship ; and therefore shall oaJj tell ^ou^ 
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that I long to see you; without assuring you,* 
that I love your company and value your tronver- 
sation more than any man^s, or that I am, witU* 
the most inviolable sincerity and esteem, 

PEAR SIR, 

Your most faithful, 
most humble, and 
most obedient servant, 

J. ADDISON. 
BEAR SIR, Doblin Castle, July S3, 1710, 

About two days ago I received the enclosed, 
that is sealed up, and yesterday that of my friend 
Steele, which, requiring a speedy answer, I have 
sent you express. In the mean time I have let 
him know, that you are not out of town, and that 
he may expect your answer by the next post. 
I fancy he had my Lord Halifax's authority for 
writing. I hope this will bring you to town. 
For your amusement by the way, I have sent 
you some of this day's news; to which I must 
add, that Drs.Bysseand Robinson are likely to 
be the Bishops of Bristol and St. David's : that 
our politicians are startled at the breaking off the 
negociations, and fall of stocks; insomuch that 
it is thought they will not venture at dissolving 
the parliament in such a crisis. I am ever, dear 
Sir, your's entirely, jr. addison* 
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Mr. Steele desires me to seal youi^s before 1 de- 
.liver it; but this you will excuse. in one, who wishes 
you as well as he, or any body living can do. 

It was during our author's residence in Ire^ 
land that Steele commenced the publication of 
his Tatler. This was done, as hath already been 
observed, without the knowledge of his friend ; 
but the following passage in the sixth number, 
by communicating a critical remark which Ad^ 
dison had alone imparted to Sir Richard, imme^ 
diately revealed the writer. 
- " Virgil's common epithet to iEneas is Pius or 
Pater, I have therefore considered," says he, 
"what passage there is in any of his hero's actions 
where either of these appellations would have been 
most improper; — and this, I think, is his meeting 
with Dido in the cave, where Pius iEneas would 
have been absurd, and Pater iEneas a burlesque: 
the poet therefore wisely dropped them both for 
DuxTrojanus; which he has repeated twice in 
Juno's speech, and his own narration: for he 
Very well knew, a loose action might be consis- 
tent enough with the usual manners of a soldier, 
though it became neither the chastity of a pious 
i?ian, nor the gravity of the father of a people." 

To the introduction of this morsel of criticism 
therefore, we probably owe a great portion of the 
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^ntertadnmeBt afibrded us by th© Tatler ; for the 
<:onteqaeDce of the discovery to whick it imme- 
diately led^ was Addison's participation in the 
conduct of the work; and all who have read his 
exquisitely humorous papers in this production 
Must instantly penceive the Talue of his commu- 
nications. These at first were not frequent* but 
when the change of ministry deprived him of bis 
employment, and he returned with Lord Whar- 
ton to England in September> 1709, he became a 
more assiduous contributor. 

It has been too much the fashion to depreciate 
the Toiler f and to contrast it with its morfe ela- 
borate and finished successor the l^ctaior. The 
attempt, however, is fiot just; they are built upon 
very different plans; and if it be allowed, as it 
probably must upon comparison, that there is 
more unity, regularity, and polish in the conduct 
and plan of the Spectator, it may, I think, with 
equal truth be asserted of the Tatler, that it pos- 
sesses more vivacity, wit, and variety, than any 
periodical paper extant. Of tbe Essays of Ad- 
dison in this first example of periodical compo- 
sition, it has been justly observed by the writer 
of his life in the Biographia Britannica, that '^ it 
is impossible to be serious, while we read such of 
them as are humorous ; or not to be grave on the 
perusal of such as are of an o{)posite cast. The 
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images are so striking, the language sb gra^eftfl^ 
ftie turn so hdtural, the ri^Hefy id iJvdy,-lntf tH 
the same time so inHoc^tit, thit ift>t to (He ^htfctiiied 
with these pieces, atid to bfe absohrtdy without 
h^^y hitrtt lite fbi^ ever sfyttwrjhfecmsterrtjs.* • 

As the papers tf Addisorf, ift ftie TaYlet wefe 
not dfetingurshM by rfny iS^pv&^)A^i^ signittirti; 
he had directed Mt Ticflc^,- to whttrii, ndt Mhf 
days befotc his deiiA, hfe had* ccrtwrttitted tti« 
Charge of f cpubii^ftiBg hi^' ^orks c^l*ectiHr(4^,- 
to obtain the w^cessiiry ifffbrtoatibh fr6m i&W 
Richard Steele, who not only points tmt thc«e 
Which Were eiili^ly of hii frientFs ooAttporffli*, 
bnt those HfceWisd Which^ \^i^ th« pfodii^tf of 
their united tf^xerl^brt^. 

The TMef'y iVlay ^f prt^erly bfe coftifidcn:^ 
as the firsit paper ^ith Offered any kgitiifatft^ 
thodel 6f pfeH6diieal cortipo«ftiori ; an attempt 
ii^hich' the Sptdfatdr ai a sticcfeedirig effort cai-rie* 
to a degVe^ of perfection not ytrft rivalled.- 

The prbject of writing another paper on iJie 
close of the Tattler briginated with Sii* Richard 
Steele; but the plan upon vrhich^ stich a work 
should be conducted was the result of much con- 
iidferialioh between thc^ two friends; and it is 
highly probable, thiit the scherhte and opinion of 
Addison, to^ Whom' St»e!c had ever been^ accus* 

• Biographhi ^ritannica, vol! i. p. '19. Note. 
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tomed to pay great deference, exclusively ope« 
rated in. moulding what may be termed the fable 
and outline of the Spectator* 

The introduction of a club into this paper, 
whose characters, taken from the principal classes 
of society and consistently supported, dramatize 
as it were the whole series of essays, was a con- 
trivance admirably calculated to afford the re- 
quisite degree of unity. The character of the 
SPECTATOR is never lost sight of; it is insinuated 
through the entire production, and renders it, in 
fact, a complete picture of the mind of an indi- 
vidual. By this mean a very considerable por- 
tion of interest and curiosity is excited j we en- 
tertain an affection for the writer who has thus 
given us such a masterly portrait of himself, and 
we perceive with delight that through the me- 
dium, of this minute delineation of his person 
and manners, and those of his associates, he has 
formed a common centre of attraction, round 
which the whole work turns with a correspon- 
dence and beauty of design which have for ever 
established it as the best model of the periodical 
essay. 

Many succeeding Essayists have approximated 
very closely to some of the acknowledged excel-? 
lencies of Addison. Morality, imagery, wit, and 
taste are diffused with no sparing hand over theif 
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pages ; but in the spirit and unity of their plan 
they have altogether failed, or fallen infinitely 
short of their celebrated prototype. 

The artful and finished construction, indeed, 
of the design on which the Spectator is founded, 
is such, that the most perfect rules may be drawn 
from it for the regulation of this species of com- 
position; and it is to be regretted that it has not 
more frequently met with liberal imitation from 
our numerous periodical writers. It must be ob- 
vious, that a mere scries of detached essays with^ 
out any dependency of parts, without any orga- 
nization which can constitute them a whole, can 
never make the impression, nor excite the lively 
interest which the well-arranged scheme of Ad- 
dison so completely effects. 

It is in the Spectator that the genius of our au- 
thor beams with unclouded lustre. The essays 
most valuable for tbcir humour, invention,, and 
precept, are the product of his pen ; and it soon 
became^ in consequence of his large contribu- 
tions, the most popular work this country has 
produced. So great was its reputation, that 
sometimes twenty thousand copies of a number 
were sold in one day.* Nor was its circulation 
restricted to the metropolis and its immediate 
peighbourhood ; it travelled through every district 

* Biographia Britaonica, vol. i. p. 4{|, ' 
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6i the kingdom, and was alfke the recitaddn of 
the learned, the busy, and the idle. 

" Rare as the intercourte was," says Dr. Bis- 
Set, " between the capital and the Highlands of 
Scotland, yet did the Spectator firid its way rc- 
^latly to that part of the kingdoYn. Mr. Sfei^- 
art of Dalguise, a gentleman of PerAshire, 6f 
fery great respectability, who died, near niftetyi 
ibout twelve or fourteen years ago, has informed 
us, that when, as usual in that cotintiy, the gen- 
tlemen met after church ori SuAddy, to discuss 
the news of the week, the Spectators Were read 
as regularly as the Journal. He itjforliied tii 
also, that he knew the perusal of them to be 
general thtough the country .'** 

Its acceptance on the continent Was liof le^ 
flattering than that which it had received ift thtse 
Islands. The author of the Dissertation sur H 
^oesre Angloise, in the Journal Literarie, speak- 
ing of this work, remarks, ** the finest gdniusfcs 
ill England have exerted in the Spedtator all fh^ 
fcfrce of their reflections, all the delicacy of style, 
and all the ^vt of imagination that can b6 <ibn- 
ceived. It is an admirable work, and it h^s 
preserved a great part of its original graces and 
beauty in the French translation. There is such 
f, prodigious variety in it, both with regard td 

• Biaset's Life of Addison, p. 36. 
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the style and the subjects which it treats of, that 
we justly affirm, the French nation has nothing 
to oppose to this Wotk, that can be consideired 
equal to it.* 

Mr. Addison's papers in the Spectator are de* 
Signated by the letters of the word ctio in th« 
following succession, l.C, 2-L, 3.1, 4. O; " of 
the 'real meaning of them," says Mr. Nicboti^ 
•* probably no unexceptionable explication ^an 
iiow be given ; but it is not very credibFe, thai 
Addison adopted these letters, and placed them 
in this order, merely because the combinaticm of 
them made up the name of the Muse CHo.f 

The conjecture of Mr. Nichols is, that thesef 
letters are the initials of the places whence thd 
papers were written dnd dated, and may be ednsi« 
dered, with some probability, as denoting Chelsea^ 
Londofty Islington, and his office* a supposition, 
however, which wants confirmation. 

Tickell has insinuated in his preface to thtf 
quarto edition, that Addison marked his papell 
to remove the least possibility, even in the most 
undiscernihg reader, of mistaking his produd'^ 
tions; an observation which justly offending dir 
Richard Steele, he thus expresses his resentttent 
and refutes the idea, in the dedication of th^ 

• Tom. fac. p. 159, »<«>• 

t SpecUtor, iroi. i. p. 44. Note*~edit. ngfi 
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Drummer. " The editor will not let me, or any 
one else, obey Mr. Addison's commands, in hid- 
ing any thing he desired should be concealed* 
I cannot but take further notice, that the ciiv 
cumstancc of marking his Spectators, which I did 
not know until I had done with the vf ork, I made 
iny (yum act^ because I thought it too great a sen- 
sibility in my friend ; and thought since it was 
done, better to be supposed marked by me, than 
the author himself; the real state of which, this 
zealot rashly and injudiciously exposes. I ask 
the reader whether any thing but an earnestness 
to disparage me, could provoke the editor, in be- 
half of Mr. Addison, to say that he marked it 
out of caution against me, when I had taken upou 
me to say, it was I that did it out of tenderness ta 

The seventh volume of the Spectator closed on 
December 6th, 1712, and, after an interval of 
about a year and a half the eighth commenced, 
and terminated December 20th, 1714. Little 
more than a fortnight had elapsed from this latter 
date, when, on January the 3d, 1715, appeared 
the first number of a paper under the title of the 
ninth volume of the Spectator, conducted, with 
the assistance of a few friends, by a Mr. William 
Bond. The attempt, though it lingered to the 
* Pedicttion of the Prammer, p. 11» 
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iixty-first number, did not succeed. A volume; 
however, was formed, which few of my readers 
probably have ever seen or even heard of, and ^ 
which was dedicated to the Vicountess of Fal- 
conberg. In this dedication occurs the follow- 
ing passage : " I had not enlarged so much upon 
the subject of wit," says the author, " at the 
same time that I own myself so little a master of 
it, if I had not in some little measure been pro- 
voked to it, by an Advertisement put out against 
me by the ingenious gentlemen who published 
the former Spectators; in which they are pleased 
to say, that it was needless to inform the public , that 
none of the Authors who contributed their Quotas 
to the former volumes, had any thing to do tipith 
thisJ*^ The information, if such it can be called^ 
was, without doubt, perfectly needless; for al- 
most every page, both in matter and style, stamps 
this supplementary volume as the production of 
writers who hold no competition with their illus- 
trious predecessdrs. I may venture, indeed, to 
assert, that there is not to be found in the whole 
collection, one particle of Addisonian sweetness 
or grace. 

The following letter by Addison, as it relates 
to the Spectator, and refers to our author's loss 
of property and of official employment in the 

4 

• PedicatioD^ p. 10^ tad 11, 
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year i7U, I shall insert in this place. It is a4« 
dresseci. to Edward Wortley Montagu Esq, whQ 
WAS then a member of thfi {io\ise of ConvQions« 

D£AB. Sm, Ji4y Slst, 1711. 

P£ii^o very well pleased with this day's Spec* 
tator, I cannot forbear sending ypu one of them, 
and desiring your opinion of the story in it« 
When you have a son I shall be glad to be hia 
J^ntine,* as my circumstances will probably 
he like his, I have within this twelvemonth 
Ipst a place of 2000i. per an^uTO^ an estate in the 
Jndjes of 14,000^ and, what is more than all the 
jpest, my mistress Hear this, and wond«^ at my 
philosophy. I 4nd they are going tp take away 
ip^ Irish place from i»e too; to which I must 
add, that I have just resigned my fellowships 
and the stocks sink every day. If you have any 
^ints or subjects, pray send me a paper full* I 
long to talk an evening with you, I believe I 
^all not go for Ireland this summer>, and perhaps 
would take a moAth with you, if I knew where. 
Lady Bellasise is very much your humble ser- 
vant. Dick Steele and I often remember you. 

I am, DEAR SIB,, 

Your's eternally, &c. 

J.APiprSQN.t 

•spectator, No. 1£3. 

t Vide Addisoniana, toI. i. fte^imilt better* No. 6. 
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. l>Jotwith5tp.ncli|^ ihesfi h^ftvy Jossies, Addison 
cpfitrjvpd tjiis very yefir fo purqh^sfj a prPlty 
l^rg^ house find estate ^t Bilton in Warwickshire^ 
of which Mr. I|:e]^d \^ lately in his vyork eivr 
fitled, " picturesque view^ on the River Avon/' 
published the f^llp^ring very interesting desqripr 
tJpn: 

'^ Qijyittipg Jlugby/' he remarks, *' yre pc^ss a 
l^andsome mpdem bridge of three circular ar-» 
fhes, constr^cted of stone, thrown across th^ 
AvoQ at about half a^^mil^ distai^t from the town, 
Tli^ riy^ from he^icc winds gently through a 
Iperti}^ and ejcp^ded valley, till we reach th§ 
l^llage of ^ewbold ; which, from its eminefit svt 
tuation^ c^j^d^^^I^ ^ beatitiful and extensive prot 
spe^^ o\L every s^d^, The c^L^al is condu^te4 
tt^rougl^ a subt^ni^eovs p)M»ag^ b^neat^ part of 
t^ chvrch-yard (^ ^ewbpld, ^d koxa this poii\t 
highly increases the beauty of the surrounding 
s^fl^f, v^hich includes, ap c^t^d^4 view pf the 
^su^4^r^ng ^urse of ouit g^l^ Avon, ^brougl| 
% yerdfiij^^ s^^e of $Brtile vaUieg^ The spjire of 
the church in. the distance pf t)^e landscape be^ 
^pi^s to the villagie of £^ltpn, which may i^ell 
1^ cpip^idered a$ cl^^cal ^oip^, living b^e^ 
^ resjded^ of Mr. Add^pn; ^ name tb^t wiU 
f^^ be held in asteen^i by the %dmireir pf .spua4 
«>5^JS»a «?l»a^ liiMWWri wd ». f^<ff^c\ a^ *ttic 
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Style of composition. Veneration for the cha- 
racter of this eminent man leads me to view the 
situation of his retreat, which stands about a mile 
distant from the banks of the Avon.— • 

" The exterior of this house, though it cannot 
be truly denominated picturesque, may yet have 
a claim to attention, as it remains precisely in 
the statp it was at the decease of its former pos- 
sessor, nor has the interior suffered much change 
in its former decoration. The furniture and 
pictures hold their places with an apparent sa- 
cred attention to his memory. Among the latter 
are three of himself, at different periods of his 
life, in each of which is strongly marked with 
the pencil, the ease of the gentleman, and the 
open and ingenuous character of the friend to 
humanity. Two good portraits are likewise 
hanging near his own, of his friend Mr. Secretary 
Craggs. 

** Some others of Vandyck, Van Somers, Lely, 
&c. that were purchased by Mr. Addison, are to 
be found in other apartments, sufficient to evince 
that his taste was not confined to writing alone. 
In the grounds, a long walk of beautiful Spanish 
chesnuts and oaks, running in a strait line, still 
hold their primitive appearance; here he was 
accustomed to pass the hours in that musing, and 
in those reflections, from which the public have 
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gtiftered so rich a fruit:, it retina the name of 
Addison's Walk. This form of a strait line is 
that to which, in his earliest youth, he seems to 
have been attached;, as part of the walks i^ 
Magdalen College, which are fashioned upon 
this model, still pass there under his name. 

** The Spanish oaks in these grounds are said 
to have been the first that were planted in this 
country ; the acorns were given to him by his 
friend Craggs, who brought them from Spain. 

^^ In a kind of hermitage in this walk, I found 
the following verses : . 

* Seqaester'd from the world, oh ! let me dwell 
With Contemplation in this lonely cell; 
By mortal eye unseen, I will explore 
The various works of nature's bounteous store ; 
Revisit oft each flower, whose lilossom fair 
With fragrant sweets perfumes the ambient air; 
Pry into every shrub, and mark its way 
From birth to growth, from growth to sure decay: 
Or else with humble thoughts my eyes I'll bend* 
And view the near resemblance of my end ; 
Then think of death, and of eternal da^s. 
Learn how to die, my Maker how to praise. 
All ways despise that draw my mind from this. 
Then strive to gun an endless age of bliss.* 

" I do not know that these lines were Mr. Ad- 
dison's, but there is something in their versifi- 
cation that renders them not unworthy i^ recitah. 

VOL. I. A a 
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tills estate n^as purdiased l^y Mr. A^disoVi ifn tM^ 
year Ifll^ df the y^otinge^ son df Sir WMlSitm 
BroQ^ton, for the nma of Jl 0^000^.$ is Hie 
]^tiTchiiSe he wits ds»tsted by hk <|yrotkeir, Mn. 
Gvlstone A^kKson, governor of ¥ort Bt.Geoi^ 
at Madras, in which fittatkm he succeeded Goveiw 
lior Pitt, distingnished hy the l^peUat|6n of Dia- 
mond Pitt. 

* At tfrie decease of Mr. Addis6n, in 17l9i ^hts 
estate came to 'his mdow, ihe Oounless oif War- 
wick, from wholii it devolved on ^Hiek daughter, 
the present Mrs. Addison, wh6m 1 had the ho- 
nour of seeing, at this visit, with no small degree 
of respect and veneration. This lady was horn 
about a twelvemonth before the death' of her 
father, who, as some vague r^[>oftB in the coun- 
try say, left a htrge trtlnk of mfthuscrif)ts, with a 
strict injunction that they should riot be opened 
till her decease; if this be true, the polite and 
, learned may, at a future day» expect what may 
yet further iqaghify the revered name of Ad- 
dison." 

Since this was written the death of Mrs. Addi- 
son has taken place; but, unfortunately, unaccom- 
panied by any thing in the smallest degree tend- 
ing to confirm tlMse l^pdfts. 

tn the interval t^teftween ^e'lasttv^o volumes of 
the'Spoctfttor^^ttni in the ydar i7^1d, af>pear^ 
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the celebmted Tragedy of CazIq, a pzoduc&m 
4UI which t^e poetical preteosions of Mr. Addifion 
hskve been principally fouiuled. It had eariy 
been the subjectx>f his thoughts, and four acts are 
supposed to have been written during his travels 
upon the continent. These he retouched and 
improved at his leisure, though without any vi^w 
to its exhibition on a public theajtre. The opi- 
^^on of his friends, indeed, coincided with his 
own, and it was justly deemed better calculated 
(or the closet than the stage. 

Dr. Young, in his.Conjectures on Original Comr 
position, has related, that long before this period, 
when Addison was even a student at Oxford, he 
sent up this play, or a part of it, to his friend Dry- 
den, as tbe person best calculated to introduce it 
on the stage, provided it merited his recommeh*< 
dation. Dryden, it is said, expressed a high sense 
of its excellence as a poem ; but declared it to be 
his opinion, that on the stage it would not meet 
with success* 

The spirit of party, however, which now raged 
with uncommon fury, soon negatived the deci- 
sion of his friends. Jlie Toria were represented 
us undermining the Constitution in £Elvo^r of de- 
spotic power; and the Whigs, professing the 
utmost alarm at the influence and ambition of the 
ministry, importuned Mr. Addison to finish and 
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bring forward his Cato, assuring him that such a 
drama could not flail, at that critical period, from 
its energy and weight of sentiment^ of' essen- 
tially serving the cause of liberty and his coun- 
try. 

Addison, nevertheless, though a staunch friend 
to Whig principles, and apprehensive of the pro- 
jects of Administration, seemed reluctant to com- 
plete his long-neglected labour, and actually ap- 
plied to Mr. Hughes to annex a fifth act to what 
he had so successfully began. Hughes willingly 
acquiesced, and had in fact finished some scenes, 
when Addison, awakened from his inactivity, 
resumed himself the task, and happily com- 
pleted the design. 

To promote -its success upon the stage was now 
the serious employment of the party. Some 
preparatory criticism was introduced in the Spec- 
tator; Pope contributed a sublime prologue,* 
Garth an humorous epilogue, and Steele under- 
took to pack an audience. Notwithstanding this 
powerful assistance, and the ardent zeal of his 
political friends, Addison felt diffident and un- 
easy ; and as the night which was to seal its fate 

• In thii-prolognePope had originally written, ** Britons, arise f 
bt worth like this approved ;" Imt Addison, apprehensiye that the ex- 
pression might be thoaght too strong, and even construed into a with 
to excite insurrection, requested that Pope would soften it into 
/' 3iitons, attend.* 
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approachedi his anxiety and timidity increased. 
During the representation he was so agitated be- 
tween hope and fear^ that while he remained 
retired in the green-room, he kept a person con- 
tinually going backwards and forwards, from the 
stage to the place where he was, to inform hifn 
how it succeeded ; and till the whole was over, 
and the success confirmed, he never ventured to 
move. * 

Its reception compensated the sufferings of the 
author ; and a successive representation of five- 
and-tfairty nights was an unprecedented proof of 
the admiration of the public. " The fact was," 
says Gibber, " that on our first day of acting it, 
our house was, in a manner, invested, and eoh 
trance demanded by twelve o'clock at noon; 
and before one it was not wide enough for many, 
who came too late for their places. The same 
crowds continued for three days together, an un-, 
common curiosity in that place ; and the decUh 
of Cato triumphed over the injuries of Coeam* 
every where." f 

" As to poetical affairs," observes Pope in a 
letter to Sir William Trumbull, dated April SOth, 
1713, " I am content at present to be a bare 
looker-on, and from a practitioner turn au ad- 

• Vide Gibber's Lives of the Poets, vol. iU. p. 313. 
t Vide Gibber's Apology. « 
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iftirtT; which, as the world goes, is not very 
Qsual. Cato wfts not 90 m^ch the wonder of 
Itome tn hh days, as he is of firitam in oursr * 
and thongh all the foolish industry possible had 
been tised to make it thought fi party play, yet 
what the author once said df another, may the 
most properly in the \^orld be applied to hito on 
this occasion : 

' Envy itielf is diii>b» in wonder lost. 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most.' 

" The numerous and violent claps of the Whig 
party oh the one side of the theatre, were echoed 
back by the Tbries on the Other ; while the au- 
thor sweated behind the scenes, with concern to 
find their applaruse proceeding more from the 
hand than the head. This was the case too with 
the Prologue-writer, who was clapped into a 
staunch whig at the end of every two lines. I 
believe you have heard, that, after all the ap- 
plauses of the opposite faction, my Lord Boling- 
broke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the 
box, between one of the acts, and presented him 
with fifty guineas, in acknowledgement, as he ex- 
pressed it, for defending the cause of liberty so 
well against a perpetual dictatot. The Whigs 
are unwilling to be distanced this way, and 
therefore design a present to the same Cato veiy 
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flptedily ; in the in^aa time, they are g^ttmg 
]«ady as good a sentence as the former on their 
side ; so betwixt them it is probable, that Ga|o 
(as Dr. Garth expressed it) may have #qpiething^ 
to Hye upon after he dies.** * 

The Qaeen herself Appaie ndy ccrtKiM^iing hs^ 
prejudices in favour «>f the Tory factiw, jpiile4 
the general wice of a^anse, and ^ven Went «o 
far as to intimate a wish that the play migbl ha 
dedicated to the Throne. This was ]()crha|)8 a 
mere political manoeurre, the suggestion probably 
of Bolingbroke, who had previoudy acted a. simi- 
lar part; it failed, however, fhroagh a prior en- 
gagement of the author, who had intended the 
honour of inscription for the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Thus influenced by duty on the one 
hand, and honour on the other, he thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt a neutral plan, and Ca^# appear- 
ed in the world without a dedication. 

It^ was ostentatiously attended, however, by the 
oblations of several celebrated literary charac- 
ters. Independent of the prologue and epilogue 
of Pope and Garth, Steele, Hughes, Young, Etrs- 
den, Tickell, Phillips, and Cotes presented com- 
plimentary verses; and among them is an Excel- 
lent anonymous contribution, since known to 
have been the production of a character not well 

^ Wartotfs !Pope, r^\, VH. p. 817. 
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calculated to bestow fame by the discloMte otn, 
name — ^Jefferys could ooi add m laurel to the hmw 
of Addison. 

The lines of Sir Richard Steele, as they beat 
strong testimony of that warmth of affection 
with which he ever r^rded his amiable friend, 
r shall not hesitate to transcribe ; they are writ- 
ten indeed with such an appearance of unadorned 
truth, as to convey the conviction oi sincerity to 
every reader. 

While yoo the fierce divided Britoni awe. 
And CATO with ao 6qiutl virtue draw. 
While Envy is iUelf in wonder lost. 
And Factions strive uiho skail applaud you most; 
Forgive the foad ambidon of a friend. 
Who hopes himself, not yon to recommend. 
And join th* applause which all the leam'd bestow 
- On one, to whom a perfect work they owe. 
To my light scenes* I once inscrib*d your name. 
And impotently strove to borrow fame : 
Soon will that die, which adds thy name to nunc; ' 
Let me, then, live, join*d to a work of thine. 

Cato was received upon the continent with not 
less distinguished honours than in its native 
island. Voltaire, in his Letters on the English Na- 
tion, has marked its merits and defects with no 
small discrimination. ^* The first English writer^'' 
be declares, '^ who composed a regular tragedy 

• TenderBulNttidydedUated to Mr. Addisoii. 
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end infased a spirit of elegance through every 
.part of it, was the illustrious Mr. Addison. His 
Cato is a master-piece, both with regard to the 
Miction, and the harmony luid beauty of the num- 
4»ers. The character of Cato is, in my opinion* 
greatly superior to that of Cornelia, in the Pom- 
pey of Corneille : for Cato is great without any 
thing of fustian; and Cornelia, who besides is 
not a necessary character, tends sometimes to 
bombast. Mr. Addison's Cato appears to me to 
be the greatest character that ever was brought 
upon any stage t but then the rest of them do not 
correspond to thl^ dignity of this: and this dra- 
matic piece, so excellently well written, is dis- 
figured by a dull love-plot, which spreads a cer- 
tain languor over the whole, that destroys the 
beauty of it." 

He has expressed the same thoughts, likewise-* 
but in a more elegant and compressed form/ in 
the dedication of his tragedy of Zayre to Mr* 
Faulkner : 

Addison I'a dijk tente ; 

C'etoit le poets des sages, 

Mais il ^toit trop concert^, 

£t dans son Caton si vant^ 

Les deux iillcs, en v^rite, 

Sont dinsipides personages. ' 

Imitez da grand Addison 

Seulement ce qu'U a de hon. t 
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Boyer fttid tlye Abbe du 1^ tniiisl&led Cati> 
ibto Freftch; SaTvini and Yaletta intd Italian, 
Uid the Jeiutts of Si. Oiftier into Latin, a copy of 
^hieh they trammitt^d to Mr. Addison. It h$k4 
likewise Geiman and Fnenek iiiMtation»; of tht 
ktter, one i^tten by Det Ck^mp^ and Ugkiy 
^Yftised in France, vras trttnlated into Engli&h 
blank verse, with the avoMred intention of com^, 
fMtring it with, and preferring it to, the drama of 
Addison. The French Cato, however, soon stliik 
into tterited obscurity. Of the celebrated Soli^ 
lotjuy with which the fifth act opem, there have 
been several tety elegant Latin versions from the 
pens of our countrymen : those of Atterbury and 
Bland art worthy of the age of Augustus. 
' A pUy 90 -prominently successful as was Cdto, 
both on the stage and in the closet, was not likely 
(0 escape the fangs of criticism ; a branch of lite» 
yature which, at that period, was more ^nerdly 
e«nployed in the detection of faults than in the 
developement of taste and beauty. It was speed* 
ily attacked by a gentleman of Oxford in a 
pamphlet entitled, Mr. Addison turned Tory^ 
and whose aim was to reprobate the piece as 
a party production. Addison had an able de- 
fender in the person of Dr. Sewell, whose Ohaer- 
vatians on Cato are intended to prove that not to 
|ts political, but to its poetical merit, was its 
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favourable reception owing. It is a very ac(:u^ 
rate and entertaining criticism, say the authors 
<rf the Biographia Britannica, and contrHjutei 
not a little to the securing our poet the hearts of 
his readers, as well as of his audience. 

iBut the very genius of malignant eritidsm 
was destined to appear against Addison, in thfc 
formidable shape of jOfl* Dbnkis; a man whose 
irritability was stimulated almost to niadness, by 
every trifling occasion, and who took a keeh dt^ 
light in depreciating whatever had attained the 
character of literary excellence. Having un*- 
happily conceived ian idea that he had been ill 
used by the authors of the Spectator,* no sooner 
did Cato make its appearance from the pi^s, 
than he attacked it with the utmost virulence. 
That resentment for this supposed ill usage was 
the sole motive of his conduct, he ha^ himself 

• " Sir Rkbard Steele had promised oar critic to take some oppor- 
tnnity of mentioning liis worlcs in public willi advantage, and therebj 
of promoting his reputation. It, however, nnfortnnately happened, 
that Mr. Addison, vrho, perhaps, knew nothing of Sir Richard's en- 
gagemedt, qaoted, in his paper upon Langhter, the two following 
lines, which he calls hnmonrons and well-expressed, from Mr.Den- 
. nit's translation of a satire of Boileaa's: 

Thas one fooA lolls bis tongue oat at another. 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother, 

MlBtaking this qootetlon for the performance of Sir Rlchard^teel^t 
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jconfessed in a letter to the Duke of BuckiDgham, 
declaring, that hi^ only inducement for publish- 
ing his remarks on Cato was the treatment be 
bad received in several numbers of the Specta« 
tor.* 

From a principle of action so unworthy, origi- 
nated the furious invective of Dennis. His anger 
even conquered his politics; for though a staunch 
Whig, and one of the most violent of his party, 
his resentment for fancied insults burnt so in-r 
tensely, that, notwithstanding Cato was written 
in support of his own cause, he was among the 
foremost who attempted to vilify and degrade it. 
He first published apamphlet inquarto, the object 
of which was to point out the improbability of the 
fiction and the absurdity of the plan. It is writ- 
ten, it must be confessed, with considerable abi- 
lity; he has discovered with acuteness several 
errors and defects; but his manner is so coarse 
and illiberal, his spirit so manifestly captious and 

promifle, oar author pnblisbed a letter to the Spectator foil of resent- 
ment, and which strongly marks the irritability of his disposition. 
What particularly displeased him was, that some far superior speci. 
men was not exhibited of his poetic excellence ; and he pointed out 
1 passage in his'poem on the Battle of Ramillles, which he thinks 
might have been preferred to the fbrementioned coaplet." 

JSppii'i lAfeofDmnit, Biografk. BrUan, vol. v» 
, • Origioil I^ers, vol. L p. 55-^7. 
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liaalicious, that the reader soon sickens with diah 
gust. What must we think of the Critic, who, 
when reviewing a work thick sown with beau- 
ties, shall, without noticing a single excellence, 
dwell minutely on its defects, and, not content 
with dragging forward what imperfections really 
exist, task his ingenuity for the production of 
imaginary faults. 

If in this attempt to expose the conduct and 
fable of Cato he met with partial success, hit 
succeeding effort to asperse and undervalue tbe 
sentiments of that play, and which occupies not 
less thap seven letters, completely failed, and 
efifectually unveiled to every eye the im potency 
and malignity of the man. To this latter publi- 
cation the .couplet of Pope, which contributed to 
bring on th^t great poet the unqualified abuse of 
Dennis, may very properly be applied : 

Some have at first for witii, then poets past> 
Tam'd critics next, and proffd plain fools at last. * 

The Bard of Twickenham, who, in irascibility 
and resentment, too nearly resembled poor Den* 
nis, eagerly seized the opportunity for revenge^ 
which the ill-natured criticism on Cato afforded ; 

• It is, I beliere, an nnqoestioiied feet, that Dennis one day flndinf 
•n lintot his booksaUer's coanter, tba Sssop on CrUicitm, be read A 
pace or two with nnich fk>owning, tiU, coming to the above lines, he 
flnng down the b«i^kln« terrible Any, and exolahned, By GU<f, Ae 
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%nd mlik tlie double Tiew of fluttering Addlsoo,- 
jMid vexing Dennis, publilhed A Narratvoe qf the 
Madnea efJckn Bmu^y underlie assumed n^me 
of Dr. Eobert Norris, » ptoducticm of undoubted 
iwit juad bumour» but wbkb> as Jobnson b^ jusUy 
^iuervedy ^' left tbe objections to tbe play in Ih^ 
full larce» and therefore discovered more deoire 
of vexing tbe critic than of defending the poet.* 

It bad been fortunate for Pope, if upon this 
ftnd every other similar occasion, be bad followed 
ibe example of Addison, who with great jud^ 
ment aw>ided any reply, well knowing that such 
attention would only protract the existence of a 
work which without notice must soon drop into 
oblivion. Tbe irascibility and satire of Pope 
and Swift, observes an elegant writer, were not 
less serviceable to Dennis, than the partial pane- 
gyrics of Dryden and Congreve* If insulted 
genius had not noticed Dennis, Dennis in vain 
would have insulted genius.t 

Addison was likewise well convinced, that 
Pope acted by no means a disinterested part in 
Ibis af&ir, and that his proffered friendship in 
thus standing forward was built merely on the 
scheme of ii^uring Dennis in his name; aplfui 
which, v^bilst it gratified tbe spleen of P<^, 

• lives of Uie BMt«. vtl. ii. p. OS^T 
t D'loraeU's MiseeUuUeti p. U6. 
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fliTjQiw tlte^ odiiiin oti h^s shoulders. He therafon 
reiq<aested Steek wotild wait tipok Dennia;, and 
aqsupe him, that he felt knit at the cruelly widi 
which he had been treated, and that ahQuld;he ever 
Mnk it necessary to reply himself, Ike ccmlrch 
versy should be conducted in such a manner ai 
to preclude all ^personality and oflfence. 

Johnson has, I think, very nnnecessarily, ii^ 
sorted the greater part of Dennis's first criticism 
on Cato, in his life of Addison ; it merited not 
the honour. There is neither taste nor feeling 
in any of itspurts; and though its detectioti of 
ittipvoprieties be occasionally acute, it is outrat 
geously severe, and the raillery with which it 
abounds is mere horse-play and vulgar abuse* 

The keenness indeed of more modern criti- 
cism has not spared this noble drama; yet ur- 
banity and elegance accompany the enquiry, and 
no other motive but that of serving the cause of 
literature has, I believe, dictated its decisions. 

Dr. Wdrton, one of the most amiable and can^ 
did of our critics, has, if we except two or three 
remarks, given us a just picture of the merits 
and defects of Cato. '* The Tragedy x)f Cato,'' 
says he, ^' is a glaring instance of the force of 
party; * so sententious and declamatory a 

• WbM-AddlMi ipfk* of ckeaecretary of 3Ut^ «t Aat t^, h» 
always called hlBif ia tfat language of Shakipeare* " That cfakic'd 
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drama would never have met with such rapid 
and amasing success, if eveiy line and senti-. 
nent had not been particularly tortured and ap- 
plied to- recent events, and the > r^gning dis- 
putes of the tim^ The purity and energy of 
die diction, and the loftiness of the sentiments, 
copied in a great measure from Lucan, Tacitus, 
and Seneca the philosopher, merit approbation. 
But I have always thought, that those pompous. 
Roman sentiments are not so difficult to be pro- 
duced, as is vulgarly imagined ; and which, in- 
deed, 4a2zle only the vulgar. A stroke of na- 
ture is, in my opinion, worth a hundred sucb^ 
thoughts as 

When Yice prevails, and impious meo. bear sway* 
The post of honour is a private station. 

Cato is a £ne dialogue on liberty, and the Iov6 
of one's country ; but considered as a dramatic 
performance, nay, as a model of a just tragedy, 
as some have affectedly represented it, it must be 
owned to want actioh and pathos; the two. 
hinges, I presume, on which a just tragedy ought 

Bollngbroke.** Kptwithstending m^, Addlsoii uinrad Pope, tliat he 
did Bot bring hit trtfedy om the ftage with any party views; nay^^ 
desired Pope to carry the po«ii to tiie Lords Oxford and Bdingbrolc^ 
for their penual. The play, however, was always considered as a^ 
Warning to the people, that ttberfy was in danger dning that Toty 
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tiecessarily to turn, and without which it cannot 
subsist. It wants also character, although that 
be not so* essentially necessary to a tragedy as 
action. Syphax, indeed, in his interview with 
Juba, bears some marks of a rough African : the 
speeches of the rest may be transferred to any 
of the personages concerned. The simile drawn 
from Mount Atlas, and the description of the 
Numidian traveller smothered in the desert, are 
indeed in character, but sufficiently obvious. 
How Addison could fall into the false and uima- 
tural custom of ending his three first acts with 
siihiles, is. amazing in so chaste and correct a 
writer. The loves of Juba and Marcia, of For- 
tius and Lucia, are vicious and insipid episodes^ 
debase the dignity, and destroy the unity of the 
fable.— It is pity that the tragedy of Cato, in 
which all the rules of the drama, as far as the 
mechanism of writing reaches, are observed, is 
not exact with respect to the unity of time. 
There was no occasion to extend the time of the 
foble longer than the mere representation takes 
up: all might have passed in the compass of 
three hours from the morning, with a description 
of ^hich the play opens ; if the poet, in the fourth 
scene of the fifth act, had not talked of the setting 
sun playing on the armour of the soldiers."* 

• Esiay on the Oenias of Pope, vol. i. p. S70, 911, 9^16, 
TOL. !• B B 
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Top f buud vit 4eo^¥)»%t^ 9^ i\kf ^iM^l^iw^ 
«i|Ffi^Qtiirui«t for pAs^9% «¥e ces^lf th^. igpgft 
(BiHto Qf C^jo, 11^4 it i» (^n^ftenUy (fefifi^t |» 
-l^pit^pg ^f eiu^Qps Qf pity aq4 te^ir. I ^ 
^ me^YVft thii^\^, hovwer, 4hf^t its do&lqtti^ ^ 

iwint of <4fiw<fr i^ ^ gw^U ^^\ " ^i^ <i^e f»- 
iC^ptioQ of Sypbftx, ^espeechos of the Kit .m^ 
b9 (ran^fern^ tQ ^py Oif % perspiu^es c;pi^ 
Cfin^." Marcps, Seiaprppipg, ^4 Jui% if i^^t 
Wrongly characterized^ ar^ iufi^itejy tpo pi^^ 
iiif^t^minfi^ for %uch a trfina(9r; anyi'bp.lb Cft^ 
,AQd his daughter Marcia, th^^g^^ f^^ ^l^e 9b>|l 
;fpiidt of stftiftisip, pqt awftjceping deep ipteiDP^t, 
%re yet ^qpWTfttely ^vm^ a|?4 well sugporte^y 

The ^biur4 prftctice of ^wn^!;^ e^very. «ftt 
in rt^ypap w«^ uufoi:t^P^t# A^ %hipp qjf tl^e 
.^ay^ §pd pe ^l know yri^^ >vl^| di<ficplty ii^c^l 
feQiids, hft^v^yer flight, §lBe hroJtW threugh. T^ 
;^imile whiph cjose* th^ seipopd act, the NiiJ^jf^- 
Am twvell^v buried in t^ie 8?^d 9^ t^^ 4esj^r^ 
is noble ftpd.ftpiMfPpjriate; a.pd h^d 4t ^^peare^ in 
;|>lank v^rsjp vfoyM h^Y^ b^en m^exceptipiv^W^ 
^i>e ^ the ?!^os^ wWi^e {^^^g^ \n #od^p 
|Wiry» th^ 4^^V<;ti9A Pf the »nj?y of g^ipba^i^ 
«^ he 4^W#4 ^ 93<,pafl^m <rf ^»© liwi Mf 

proprietgf «rty briefly I^Rt, Q?. I)^r^^, ^km 
Advai^ejpf .Jhe f^gjjurate detail .9/ ?.?HC^ ^as 
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g^yer^ f^ full length; fm4 ^be clq^ qf hi^ de- 
fpjl^tu^ i^ iadeed dre^fuUy a^f^l. 1?^^ f^my 

^ 7e{VF^u4ie4 99 Us $a^ in^rc)! ^q |^ tepaple 
gf flupU^ Ammon : 
Kov o'er theb head tih^ whizzing wliirhdnds breathe, 

^i^g'fl bj t)i^ C^D^so^ suii, yA9t cqloipns rise 
Of e4dyuig sands, and wa^ i^id the skjes. 
In red arcades the billowy plain sorroundi 
And stalking turrets dance upon the ground. 
■ ■ L ong nmki in Taki their shining blades extend, 
To deBi(]|i^-|>94f tMr hn«es unballow'd bcnd» 
Wbc^I in ^^ cir<^ei form ^ hollow square. 
And now* they front, and now they fly the w%r» 
Fierce the deaf tempest with lamenting cries. 
Press their parch'd lips, and close their blood-shot ey^s. 
Gnomes ! o'er the waste you led your myriad powers, 
iglimVd on the whidA, and aimM thft flinty showers l-r« 
Onward reflstless colls the Infnri^ surge. 
Clouds follow clouds, and moiintfMns mo^tiuns urge ; 
Wave over wav^ the driving desert 8wim% 
Bursts o'er their heads, inhumes their struggling limbs ! 
Man mounts on man, on camels camels rush, 
MxntB march o^cr hosts, iind nationt nations crush,*— 
Wheeling ii> air die wiogpd islands &)(, 
And one great earthy ocean covers all!— r 
Then ceasM the storm,— ^night boVd his Ethipp {>row 
To earth, and listen'd to the groans below, — 
Orira HOBBOB shook,— awhile the living hill 
Heav*d with convulsive throes,— and all was still!* ' 

• BotMile Gird«B| Fftrt i* p. 9iN 
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Of the amatory parts of Cato I am afraid not 
much can be said in vindication. The interview, * 
however, between Fortius and Lucia, where the 
latter takes her vow, is animated ; and there are 
strokes of passion and pathos in the scene where 
Marcia laments over the supposed corse of Juba. 
It is to be regretted that Addison ever altered 
his original plan; for Pope declared to Mr. 
Spence, that the frigid love scenes, which now 
form so considerable a portion of this tragedy, 
were not in Addison's first draught, but were- in- 
troduced in compliance with the popular prac- 
tice o( the stage.^ Love, who reigns a tyran t 
if he reigns at all, can never occupy with effect a. 
secondsury part in any tragedy ; and the piece 
should either be exclusively built upon this uni- 
versal passion, or entirely devoid of it. No 
amatory episode could add interest to Macbeth, 
to Lear, or to Dovglas, 

I am much surprised that Dr. Warton should 
consider the unUtf of time . as violated in Cato. 
Even in the ancient drama, whei'e the actioQ wasi 
never interrupted, nor the chorus ever absent 
from the stage, Aristotle has allowed a period of 
twenty-four hours, or a little longer. His very 
words are, '* Tragedy endeavours as much as 

» vide WutoB*t P9pe, vol. 1. p. ^43.->Note.- 
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po^ible to confine iteelf to one reoolvtion of the 
sun, or only to exceed it a little,"* Now in 
Oato, a drama with measured intervals, little 
more than twelve hours elapse between the com- 
mencement and completion of the action, by no 
means more than sufficient for the business of 
the play, which, if the time of the representa- 
tion and the fable had been rendered exactly 
equal, could not have been transacted without 
utter improbability. 

Dr. Johnson differs not essentially in opinion 
from the elegant critic we have just quoted. " Of 
Cato,'' he remarks, " it has been not unjustly 
determined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue 
than a drama, rather a succession of just senti- 
ments in elegant language, than a representation 
of natural affections, or of any.state probable or 
possible in human life. Nothing here '' excites 
or assuages emotion ; f' here is '' no magical power 
of raising phantastic terror or wild anxiety .'' 
The events are expected without solicitude, and 
are remembered without joy or sorrow. Of the 
agents we have no care ; we consider not what 
they are doing, or what they are suffering ; we 
wish only to know what they have to say. Cato 
is.a being above our solicitude ; a man of whon^ 

• Fye^s TrandtfioD, p. 15, 4to ediUoa, 
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Sf4 mnfO%'kfMitAVk Mttf€H ^t AM))»inri 

Ae fo^ tiik« cui^ aifil #Mto wfe lattd tb tib w 
taft with BeedtM <5t>iilAdMtfe( Tb the r^t, nei- 
tllto g(Wb mk inert t!im hilv<» ttitich att^tion % fot 
Hi^f^ k not m& dKiMg tb^til thiil; Ittohgly M- 
Mct^ etth^f* ifSMDtktoii^ m^eiiti. BiM th^ ftt^ 
maa^ tfa^ tehlcl^ of «aeh ^iftlm^nti fibd ^leli 
expression, tfabt Hief« h scarcely «t ic«n^ in €kk 
play whieh thfe read^ is^ not ^i^ to imf^tie!!^ 
Satpon his tne!ik>i*y.-^Its sucfesn has ititttwluof^ <» 
confirmed among us the use oi AMoga^ tbd d^ 
felamatoiyy oi Unaflfectiug elegante iisA fehill 
i)hil'osophy.* 

This, likfe thfe precdiing deeiisloft «f Dr. War^- 
ton, is too severe ; akid We agre^ with Dr. Htird 
ih thinking, that if Cato wete too much iextdlled 
c^ \tB firfet aj^pearancb, it hlas sincfe btien gr^tlf 
tndetvalued.f Atbti^tomed as our audient^ 
ffferfe U intricacy of plot and rariety of scetiei 
t^ siitaplidty <tf the fkble of Cito, and its ii« 
goroMs ^h^rence to tinity ^f plaee, would n^ 
^^liarily, whbn thic^ fever <»f paHy kUbUd^di h'ki 
^brt its popularity on th« btage. fiat in dltt 
eto^ it merits all the admiration that It onefe nc-^ 
qnired. To affirtn, that it h H6 f-q^^mioh ^ 
ntifmrd tff^ti^n^s Wof-ffdM) ^a^probkbfe o^ po^ 
sibk in kutnm Ife, vs going tc^ fau tli^ fetiaraici 

• Utm of the Poetf, toI. it p. U8, 119. 
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Vi^ tff Ctto Us pte/^^i, Acdbfdlng tb thlrf ti'utfe 
6t bistbfj^ f dnd a^ a ][yatfk)f^ a fktiret', ^d'd fHend^ 
Ite fe A^ itt^ititti of actions dtld setltitli^ht^ which 
cfispfay the AidSt exilted snblitirity, a thoralif^ 
truly rational and pure, and a benetoffence ev6r 
tfeii^fe and uniottrid^dl 

It is ^meHlrhst Angular, l!hat JohnkbH i^diild' 
KdVe censtited ttis production ill terttiff which so 
aceui^tely db^rilbte his own df&ml^; didthgue too 
deckmat&rf, akajfrtting eUgdittt^ and chill ptiitd*- 
s6phy, ^fe, I will ^^httnrft to assert, Still mof^ cha- 
racteristic of 1RE*E than of Cato.* 

flad not th« Mtet part of Adifisoh's life btffeh 
greAtly Absorbed by political d*nty, it wlBte WS hl- 
tWitlon to haVe Wrttteh dtrbth^r tragedy on (htf 
Death ofSotrHt^n, ar stkbject whith Would hat6 
ftirthbed ah excellent cottpanitJn fot Cato, and 
woiiM have itett equarty snsdeptibk of sublime 
sWt^tt^nt tod piiBteptive wisdohi. 

During the successful career of Cato on Ihe 
stage appeared Tki B^rMm, a daily paper 
whith we have already noticed at sbifte length 
in <fee life of Steele^ to thi* Wdtk Adrfi^otf coh- 
ttibtrted ihany eitc^ilt essays, sevIM of Whicii 

« IthriiolitMirill^ IniMk, ^ tir.Sli^, tliiAf lAr. AAmh 
bc^rmiitviril Matter tUb eslibiiinit BoMMflqf , it tl« B#|Pittli 
fli the aohacty tnm 1U$*% tepylame nt to Locmu 

BI$gr^Ma BrUaimica, 
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we sliall hereafter have occasion to particularize*, 
lo pla3rful humour, in accurate observation on 
life and manners, in vigour o£ imagination and 
utility of precept, they are not inferior to their 
predecessors. 

In the original mode of publishing the Guar- 
dian in half sheets, the papers of Addison we^e 
not ascertained by any signature; but Steele, 
when the work re-appeared in octavo, distin- 
guished them by affixing the figure of a hand*. 

No sooner was the Guardian closed, than our 
author was solicited by his friend, Mr. John 
Hughes, to unite with him in conducting another 
periodical paper, under the title of The Register. ^ 
The following letter and its answer particularly 
relate to this design, which, when declined by 
Addison, was in some degree carried into execu- 
tion by Mr. Hughes and Sir Richard Blackmore, 
in a paper under the title of the " Lay Monas- 
tery." ' : ' 

TO MR. ADDISON. 
i>EAR SIR, Oct6,in3* 

I DO not doubt but you know, by this time,, that 
Mr. Steele has abruptly dropped the Guardian. , 
He has published this day a paper called the 
Englishman, which begins with an anwer to the 
Examiner, written with great boldness and spirit, 
^nd shews that his thoughts are at present 
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entirely on politics. Some of his friends are in 
pain about him> and are concerned that a paper 
should be discontinued, which might have been 
generally entertaining without engaging in party 
matters. 

I know not whether such a paper as" the Guar- 
dian may hereafter be attempted by other hands. 
I remember you were once pleased to ask me what 
I thought would be a good plan, and this un- 
expectecl occasion has given me a thought, which 
I beg leave to offer to your consideration ; and 
because I cannot at this distance so well explain 
it to you in the compass of a letter, 1 inclose a 
slight sketch I have just begun of it to day ; only 
I must acquaint you, that what I tend is a sequel 
of a paper which is to open the ]^an, and which 
describes a society of learori men of varioui 
characters, who meet together to carry on a con- 
iferwtiofl o» a!! kinds of subjects, and who em- 
power their secretary to draw up any of their 
discourses, or publish any of their writings under* 
the title of The Register, By this means, I think, 
the town might be sometimes entertained with a 
dialogue, which will be a new way of writing, 
either related or set d9wn in form, under the 
names of different speakers ; and sometimes with 
essays, or with discourses in the person of the 
writer of the paper. 
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I thoWe to sJenrf you the sedofad pap^r, ttougli 
unfinished, because you Wifl see An offer in it at & 
iietr-inven<ed charattef, with a daSt of oddriess in 
it to draw attention, knd to ky k foutidatioti fof 
a great variety of matter and adventures. 1 iVish 
I could tempt you, by any slight thotight of Aihe, 
to take sotn^thing of this kind into cbhsid^rd- 
tlon; I should, on such cotiditioriS, be Williftg trf 
furnish on^ paper in a wet^k, on this or any pidrf 
y6u shall think more proper, but witfibUt yoU ( 
shaH make wo ftirther use of it. t shall only add, 
that it is my opinion, and t believe that of most 
dthers, that such a paper should be pUbNshed 
only three times ft-\freek} when it should bfegifi, 
dt tfbether at all or not, 1 submit to ydU, ftiidf 
shall be glad to be fkvOured with a few fines frorii 
ymi on this. jottiC tf u&ri£S. 

I^EAH SlU, Hilton, near fLnghy, dct. IS, ITAS. 

I AM vety mudh oblrg^d to' you for y<5Ur kin^ 
letter, and the specimen, ^hit\t t read 6ver witfa 
great pleasure. I think the title of 'l^h^ ft^grst^f 
\toilld be less assumiiig than that of The Mtifna- 
nity Club ; but to tell yott tftrty, 1 have beeii 
so taken up with ttitmghts of that nattirt 6fr thes6 
. two or three yearS last past, that ! thust noW tak^ 
some time pout me dthmet, and lay in fuel for a 
future work. In the 'mean tint^i t should begtad 
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if JrtJii VMM slet stlch k pf0jetc! ofi Fcfbt, for I 
M«# lidttody elife capable of siidcefdih^ in it, 
iifid turning it lo the good of ttAtikihd, sinte my 
ftifehd hsU laid it dot^n. I km in a thousand 
th)ubl^s for poor Dick, arid wii^fa that hi^ zoal foi' 
flie public may not bfe ruirtoiis to hinwelf ; bii£ 
hk has sfettt riife Word, that he ih dctermin<^d to ^d 
on, llnd that any advrc^ 1 cah givt^ him in tbi^ 
particular will have no weight with hitri. 

I bi^g you Will pr^ent itiy ttiost Jjincei^ t'c* 
spects to Sir ttichatd Blacknibre, and thai ywii 
ii/\il add my sist^f s, ^hd lis hoW with me, and is 
yety mtich hh humblfe Sfeftant; I wish I could 
sfee him attd youfsplf in tbe^ patts, Whtrfe I think 
of stayllig a month or two longef. 1 irfi ttiways, 
with great truth and tstteni, 

Vour most faithful 

aiid iHb&t ti^bediefit ^^rtiant^ 

J. ADDiSt?*.* 

If wte duly reflect xm the nuraereus and exqui- 
site pttjdtlctitdns of AddiiJMl in the Tath^f, St»^c- 
tator, and Guardian, the most fertile genius must 
assuredly have deemed a pause in this species uf 
^composition necessary. 

* Vide Letters by aereral eminent gprsons, deceased, published by 
die ReTerend Mr. Dancombe, yoI. i. 2d edition. 
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He was induced, however, the succeeding yeary 
by his regard for Sir Richard Steele, to furnish 
him with an essay for his paper entitled The 
Lover. As this is the only number which Addison 
is certainly known to have contributed * to 
this work, as it is replete with humour, finished 
in his best manner, and completes his papers 
not written on political subjects, I have little 
doubt that its introduction in this place will confer 
^ favour on my readers. It was intended to ridi- 
cule the fashion which at that time prevailed 
among the ladies of collecting splendid but use- 
less loads of china. This absurd taste was in-. 
dulged at immense expence, and, unfortunately for 
many families, lasted some years. S|uch was the 
ridiculous excess to which it was carried, that the 
mansions of our nobility and gentry had rather 
the appearance of shops filled with merchan- 
dize for sale than houses appropriated to elegance 
and utility. 



• No. 39 hu been rappoeed, though ^-ithont any good authority, to 
have been contributed bgr Addison. It ii principally occupied by 
■pedment of a Translation of TheophraatoB by Bndgell, and waa 
written to recommepd it, 
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LOVER, NO 10. 



THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1713-14. 

Mtgis iUa placent qua pluris emuHt^mr. 

JUV. Sat. U. 16. 



———If very dear the cost. 
It has a flavour then which pleasea most. 

I HAVE lately been very miich teased with the 
thought of Mrs. Anne Page, and the memory of 
those many cruelties which I suffered from that 
obdurate fair one, Mrs. Anne was in a parti- 
cular manner very fond of china ware, against 
which I had unfortund,tely declared my aversion. 
I do not know but this was the first occasion of 
her coldness towards me, which makes me sick 
at the' very sight of a chiiia dish ever since. 
This is the best intrbducti'on I can make for mj 
present discourse, which may serve to fill up a 
gap till I am more at leisure to resume the thread 
of my amours. 

There are no inclinations in women which 
more surprise me than their passions for chalk 
and china. The first of these maladies wears out 
in a little time ; but when a woman is visited with 
the second, it generally takes possession of her 
for life.' China vessels are playthings for women 
of all ages. An old lady of forescore shall be 
as busy in cleaning an Indian mandarin, as her 
gre^t-grand-daughter is in dressing her baby. 
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. The common way of piu^ying such trifles^ 
if I may believe my fem^e informers, is by ex- 
changii^ old 8\uts of clothes ivr Hm M^9 ware. 
The potters of China have, it seems, their fisictoTS 
at this dii^tance, who retail out their several 
manufactures for ca^t clpii4ie9. and &uperannuated 
garments. I ha^ kBinm mi dU poUicoat metar 
^>rpli^)se(| intQ ^ punch-boiift^l, ^od 4 pair ckf 
{seeches into a Ifsn^pot. for tt>is l?ftlOB loy faejid 
TEACt^WBLi. in tkfi fity calU kk gMta^ room AM 
is nobly lurnished ou( with elamu htf wiiA 
3¥ardn)be. In yonder copper, says i^^^ aw 9kfW» 
twenty '941^ ^ clothe^ md on that scsulmje 
f^\}Qve one hiindceci ^f^ of forbelowed sUk. 
Yqu ci^nkiot ^HM^e^ h^W QMlAy IMgilittrgO^iiU^ 
Qtays, and m^tea^, lyen^ tp tV^ raising of thai 
pyramid. Th? vors^t of it is, i»ys he, a auil qf 
clothes is not suffered to last b^ its time, |h»t if 
may be the more vendible ; so tliat in reality ^ 
is but a more dexterous way of picluDg the hvifkr 
^and*s pocket ; who is <^ten purchasiQg ^ great 
vast' of china, when he feqicies that he ia buytQg 
|i fine head, or a silk gown i«ur his wife* Tll^B? 
^ likewise another inconvenieiHre in this feqMdf 
passipn for chUiib naqaeiy, that it ad(aiiu9tj9rs jq 
them great matter lor wrath and sorrow. Hox 
much anger pad affliction aue produced daily ia 
the hearts of my dear countrywom^Of by tlia 
breach Mf t|a» ifail fiusn^ujcfl ^^sfm^fii Am 9^$ 
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^f their aerv^^t9 wqges iii cWna fragment^ 
|WWph their f»i:ele95E|ea^ bas prpduced, " If thoi^ 
-J?Wt f pifice pf ea^rthen-w^re, .^oiisider," «iy3 
JEljilctetus, ** th9,t it i? 9 piece of earthen-\vare, an4 
hy xQQ3equencc vpry ^a,sy i^d obnoxious to bp 
i^rpken : be not tbeirefore so void of rea3ou ^9 tp 
^e angry or grieved yihen this comes, to pa^/' 
^n wdef , therefore, to e^ep[ipt roy fair re^d^rs frc^i 
/li^cb additioiwl aqd si^pemumerary c^JUmit^es 
of life, I would advise them tp forbear dealing ip 
Ihe^e p^^riabable commodities, till siuch time as they 
j^ philosopberis enough ^o keep their tempers 
§X ti^^fall of ^ tea-pot or a china cup. I s\iaj[,l 
j^tb^ recommend to their serious cpnsideratipijL 
^^h^ tbree pi^rtiqulars : first, that all china wai:e 
jus of f^ weftk ftn4 tr^nnitory nature. Secondly, 
jh^t the feshiou of it is chaugeable : and, thirdly, 
;|^ it b 9^ no u^. Aod first of the fir^t. Tbp 
ir^Uity of china is si^cb as a reasonable being 
.ought by no xaeoj^ to, set i^ heart upon, though 
at the saqie time I .«jn afraid I ms^y compl^p wlt]^ 
^^g^ECA pn the like occasion, that this very co»- 
^dei^tion recommends them to our choice ; our 
jiuxury being gro^n sp wanton, that this kind of 
treasure becomes ^e more valuable the mor^ 
easily we m^y he deprived of it, and that it re- 
ceives a price bgm its brittleness. There is a 
if^ pf ostentation iu weatlthi whiph sets the po^ 
i|CHK)rs pf it upofi d^ting^^bMv the^plves in 
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those things where it is hard for the poor to foUoxr* 
them. For this reason I have often wondered 
that our ladies have not taken pleasure in egg-* 
shells, especially in those which are curiously 
stained and streaked, and which are so very- 
tender, that they require the nicest hand to hold 
without breaking them. But as if the brittleness 
of this ware were not sufficient to make it costly, 
the very fashion of it is changeable; which 
bring? me to my second particular. 

It may chance that a piece of china may 
survive all those accidents to which it is by nature 
liable, and last for some years, if rightly situated 
and taken care of. To remedy therefore this in- 
convenience, it is so ordered, that the shape of it 
shall grow unfashionable, which makes new sup* 
plies always N necessary, and furnishes employ- 
ment for life to women of great and generous 
souls, who cannot live out of the mode. I myself 
remember when there were few china vessels to 
be seen that held more than a dish of coffee; 
but their size is so gradually enlarged, that there 
are many at present, which are capable of hold' 
ing half a hogshead. The fashion of the tea-cup 
is also greatly altered, and has run through a 
wonderful variety of colour, shape, and size. 
' But in the last place china wate is of no use. 
Who would not laugh to see a smith's shop fur- 
nished with anvils and hammers of china ? The 
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furniture of a lad/s favourite room is altogether 
as absurd: you see jars of a prodigious capacity 
that are to hold nothing. I have seen horses and 
herds of cattle in this fine porcelane, not to men- 
tion the several Chinese ladies, who, perhaps, 
are natonlly cmragh represented in ^ese frail 
materials. 

Did our women take delight in heaping up piles 
of earthen platters, brown jugs, and the like useful 
products' of our British potteries, there would be 
some sense in it. They might be ranged in as 
fine figures, and disposed of in as beautiful pieces 
of architecture; but there is an objection to these 
which cannot be overcome, . namely, that they 
would be of some use^ and might be taken down 
on all occasions, to be employed in services of the 
family; besides that they are intolerably cheap, 
and most shamefully durable and lasting. 



During these varied literary occupations Addi-- 
son had occasionally employed his pen in political 
discussion. Though moderate in his views and 
principles, l^e was by no means lukewarm with, 
regard to any thing deemed necessary for the 
public good, and was ever ready to give his ablest 
support to what on mature consideration he ap- 
proved. In November, 1707, he published ^ 
pamphlet ejititled, Th present State qf the WuVx 
'VOL. I, c c 
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with vigpuTfaQd di^la^ t;on^e»l>le infomub- 
tion both with respect to our owri interest and 
those of IbreigQ iiatioos; but the natufe of the 
subject, and its application merely to ^ekistti^ 
circumstances, have necessarily 4hfOwn.it into 
obscurity. 

His next political effi>rt appeared in 1710, 
und^ the appellation of the f^hig-J^xmrnngr^ and 
is a most severe retaliation upon the Tory^Es^- 
amma-y comiucted by Swift and h» aasociatea. 
Addison's share extends but to five numbers, ami 
Ihe paper socm dropped, to the great joy- of the 
opposite party, who, incompetent to produce any 
thing which might contend with it in argument 
and humour, made confession o£ their impo- 
tency by publicly exulting in its deailu* In no 
part of his works has our* author exhibited great- 
er brilliancy of wit, or more cutting satire, than 
in these five essays, which, had ^ir^sufoject been 
less of a temporary kind, must have retained 
their popularity and lustiB to the present hour. 
The smile of good nature in general plays Tound 

• Swift> In tnadon to k Tbry song then in voiffiK, ofirbicli tbe 
ckonniif 

And he that ^vttl thU bcaltk deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie* 
exclaimed with rapture on the expiration of (he 'Whig-Exandner» 
<* It is now down attOftgthe dead men." 
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tibe satire of Addison; Init in the Whig-Exaiminer 
he has shewn himself a perfect master of that un- 
sparing and ^arcffcstic severity which distinguis^hes' 
the writings of Swift. Both the matter and the 
style <^ the Tory-Examiner are placed in the 
most ludicrous light. In N^ 2, speaking of his 
opponent's love for the figure termed anti-elimmy 
he produces the following as a happy specimen, 
*^ Mankind/' says the Toty-Examiner, ** remains 
convinced, that a queen, possessed of all the 
virtues irequisite to Mess a nation, or make a 
private family happy, sits on the throne." ** Is 
this panegyric or burlesque?* remarks Addison. 
^ To see so glorious a queen celebrated in such a 
manner, gives every good subject a secret indig-^ 
nation, and looks like Scarron's character of the 
great queen 'Semiramis, who, says that author," 
was the founder of Babylon, conqueror of the 
East, and an excellent housewife;'' and in the 
opening of the succeeding number, ridiculing 
the Examiner's long and frequent interruption to 
the progress of his subject, he thus illustrates the 
practice. " I was once talking with an old hum- 
drum fellow, and before I had heard his story out, 
was called away by business. About three years 
after I met him again, when he immediately re- 
assumed the thread of • his story, and began his 
Sfdutation wHh,^ * But, sir^ as I was telling you.* 
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The same method has been made use of by— — 
the Examiner." 

Nothing can exceed the keen humour and 
severity of his Encomium upon NoMemcy intro* 
duced in the fourth number. ^^ I must here 
solemnly protest," says he, " that I have not done 
it, (alluding to the panegyric on nonsense) to 
curry favour with my antagonist, or to reflect 
any piaise in an oblique manner upon the Letter 
to the Examiner: I have 'no private considera- 
tions to warp me in this controversy, since my 
first entering upon it. But before I proceed any 
further, because it may be of great use to me ia 
this dispute to state the whole nature of nonsense^, 
and because it is a subject entirely new, I must 
take notice that there are two kinds of it, viz. 
H^A»N ONSEN S£ and Low nonsense. 

*^ Low NONSENSE is the talent of a cpld phleg* 
matic temper, that in a poor dispirited style 
creeps along servilely through darkness and con- 
fusion. A writer of this complexion gropes his 
way softly amongst self-contradictions, and grovels 
in absurdities. 

Videri vult pauper, et est pauper^ 

fie has neither wit, nor sense, and pretends to none. 

** On the contrary, your high nonsense blus- 
ters and makes a noise: it stalks upon hard 
words, and rattles through polysyllables. It is 
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Joud And sonorous, smooth and periodical. It 
has something in it like manliness' and force, and 
makes one think of the name of Sir Hercules Non- 
sense in the play called * The Nest of Fools.' In 
a word, your High :nonsense has a majestic ap- 
pearance, and wears a most tremendous garb, 
like iEsop's ass clothed in a lion's skin. 

^* When Aristotle lay upon his death- bed, and 
was asked whom he would appoint for his suc- 
cessor in the school, two of his scholars being 
candidates for it, he called for two different 
sorts of wine, and by the character which he 
gave of^ them denoted the different qualities and 
perfections that shewed themselves in the style 
and writings of each of the competitors. As ra- 
tional writings have been represented by xoine, 1 
shall represent those kinds of v^ritings we are now 
speaking of, by small beer^ 
^ " Low NONSENSE is like that in the barrel, 
which is altogether flat, tasteless, and insipid. 
High NONSENSE is like that in the bottle, which 
has in reality no more strength and spirit than 
die other, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and 
by the help of a little wind that is got into it^ 
imitates the passions of a much nobler liquor. 

" We meet with a low grovelling nonsense 
in every Grub-street production; but I think 
there are none of our present writers who have 
hit the sublime in nonsense, besides Dr. Sacheve* 
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rell in divinity, aud .the antbor of tlii$ ktler iii 
politics^ between whose characters in tiw*fr re- 
spective professTOUB^ thare seems to be a very nicfe 
leseitiblance.'' 

In 17 13, our author, not satisfied with the 
tommercial treaty just tben concluded witK 
France, wrote a little pamphlet, entitled The late 
Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff with the 
view of ridiculing the tory ministry, and ex- 
posing their weakness in the arrangement of this 
important compact. It is deficient neither in 
wit nor argument, but can excite no interest be* 
yond the existence of the controversy which gave 
it birth. 

The death of the queen in the succeeding year 
opened a new field for the political exertions of 
Mr. Addison. During the latter part of her reign 
he had obtained no public employment; but no 
soone;^ was the regency arranged, than the lords 
justices appointed him their secretary, an office, 
^e first duty of which involved him in no little 
trouble and anxiety. He was required to an- 
nounce the vacancy of the throne to the court 
of Hanover, a task easily executed by the most 
common abilities; but Addison, impressed by the 
magnitude of the occasion, and solicitous that his 
style and diction should possess a correspondent 
dignity, was so long occupied in modulating his 
periods and selecting his expressions^ that the 
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lords of the regency, surprised and impatient at 
the delay, ordered Mr. Southwell, one oi" the 
<ilerks of the office^ to state the event. This he 
immediately did in the usual language of busi- 
ness, and had the vanity to imagine that, because 
he had expressed the fant with facility, he had 
risen beyond the level of Addison. 

English literature, perhaps, sustained no in- 
considerable loss by this return of our author to 
political employment. It compelled him to re*- 
linquish a favourite design of presenting' the pub- 
lic with an English Dictionary, which it was his 
intention should have been executed on the plan 
of the celebrated Italian one of the Academy 
della'Cmsca of Florence, He had chosen Tillot- 
son as the standard of our language, an author 
to whom he was well known to have been remark* 
ably partial ; and had selected from the sermons • 
published during the bishop^s life-time, a copious 
•colkction of idioms and phraseology. This coV- 
leetion our late learned lexicographer had seen, 
though too late to answer the purpose it was meant 
to serve, " There was formerly sent to me," 
says Johnson, " by Mr, Locker, clerk of the 
Leathersellers' company, who was eminent for 
curiosity and literature, a Collection of examples 
selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, 
by Addison, It came too late to be of use, so I 
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inspected it but slightly, and remember it indi^ 
tinctly. I thought the passages too short."* Ad" 
disoD, it must be confessed, was, like Johnson^ 
not altogether adapted for this undertaking; they 
were, though elegant classical scholars, not well 
versed in 0ld English literature^ and both were 
perfectly unacquainted with the Gothic tongues. 
A deep knowledge of Saxon is now, I believe, 
generally considered as indispensable to a work 
of this kind, as essential to an explication of the 
structure and etymology of our language. To 
the labours of Mr. Home Tooke and Sir Herbert 
Croitf English grammar and philology look for- 
ward with ardent hopes. The Epea-Pteroenta 
of the one, and the long-promised Dictionary of 
the other, will probably establish on foundations 
not easily to be shaken the critical analysis of our 
tongue* 

On the arrival of George the First from Han- 
oVer, the new government had it in contempla- 
tion to create Mr. Addison secretary of state ; 
an elevation which he then resolutely refused^ 
but, at the same time, again readily accepted the^ 
office of secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. This post, how- 
ever, he did not long retain; for, on the earFs 

* lives of the Votit, toI. ii. p. 101; 
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removal, which took place shortly after our au- 
thor's nomination to the secretaryship, he became 
a lord of trade. 

This promotion, was soon Succeeded by the 
rebellion of 1715, an event whieh called forth 
the most strenuous exertions of Mr. Addison, in 
favour of the House of HanoV^r. The Freeholder ^ 
which has been justly termed a po/iVtco/ Spectator ^ 
stands at the head of its clftss, and was written by 
our author to evirtce the enormity of rebellion, 
and to repel the prejudices of ignorance and 
faction. It commenced December 2Sd, 1715; 
was published every Friday and Monday, and, 
having reached fifty-five numbers^ closed on the 
twenty-ninth o# June, 1716. 

Though in this work Addison was entirely un- 
assisted, every page indicates an unwearied spirits 
The same elegance and sweetness of style, the 
same humour and allegoric vein of description^ 
which distinguished his former periodical writ- 
ings, are discoverable in these essays. Political 
periodical papers^ which have been extremely 
numerous in this country, have seldom survived 
the occasion which gave them birth. Who now 
enquires for the productions of Wei wood or 
L'Estrange? Even the Freeholder^ owing to the 
polemical nature of its subject, and notwithstand-> 
ing its beauty of style and fecundity of illustra^ 
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tion, IS seldom read through. It possesses, how- 
ever, some delineations, which, being exact copies 
from nature, are ' independent of local circum- 
stances, and will live for ever. Of these the por- 
trait of the Tory Fost-Hunter^ with which, as 
Johnson observes, " Bigotry itself must be de- 
lighted," is so exquisitely drawn, thaH I purpose 
introducing it with a few observations in tlie 
Essay on the Humour of Addison. 

If the literary merit of the Freeholder be great, 
its political moderation is entitled to no inferior 
encomium. At a period when scurrility and 
abuse were thought. rilore efficient, in proportion 
as they were keen and bitter, this work presented 
a specimen of what urbanity combined with wit 
and argument tnight effect. Though Steele is 
said to have declared, that the ministry iu em^ 
ploying Addison had chosen a lute, when they 
should have selected a trumpet, tho Freeholder j 
it is acknowledged, proved of essential service to 
the government, and contributed much towards 
the promotion of its tranquillity and establish- 
ment 

About this time' he published his most ir^e- 
nious and spirited little poem, addressed to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller on his picture of the King, which 
cbses with an enumeration of the works of Phi*- 
dias; and so exactly adapted are the deities that he, 
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defects to the peculiar circtimstamnra of a portfoti 
of tlie British history, . as to occasion the most 
pleasing surprise. Describing tb« ttatcies^ of th* 
Grecian sculptor, he obserres, 

* Great Pan who wont to chase the fair. 

And lov'd the spreading oaky was there ; 

Old Satarn too, with upcast eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated ikiei ; 

And mighty Mars, for w4r renown'd« 

In adamantine Armour frc^wnM : 

By him the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads ; the web she strung* 

And o*er a loom of marble hung ; 

Thetis the troubled Ocean's queen. 

Matched with a mortal, next was seoi 

B^clining on a funeral urn. 

Her short-liv'd darling son to mourn. 

The last was he, whose thunder slew 

The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

Th&t from a aundbeb hills aliy'd^ 

In impioos league their king defy'd. 

In 1716 our author entered into the matriiiKh' 
nial state. He had long solicited the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, a lady who placed an un- 
due value upon high birth^ and who appears to 

• Charles II. remarkable for bis lewdness, and for hissedmlontii 
the oak. Jam€s II. WUliam III. QMem Mary, who Juid ooJitiM^ 
and was a great work-woman. Queen Anme, married to the Ptinca 
of Denmark, and who lost the pake of Oloncester in bis yoath. 
Oearge I. who conquered the HigbUnd rebels at Presion, 1715. 
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have had little estimation for literature or genius. 
It has hitherto been uniformly asserted, that Ad- 
dison became acquainted with her by being ap- 
pointed tutor to her son ; an assertion, howevery 
without the least shadow of proof, and which 
appears indeed to be positively contradicted by 
facts* There are two letters extant, addressed 
by Addison, in 1708, when under-secretary of 
state, to the young earl, who was, at that time, 
but nine years of age ; these t shall transcribe, 
as they not only display the great good humour 
and playful condescension of Addison, but clearly 
shew that, at this period, the earl bad a domes- 
tic tutor, with whom he was acquiring a knov\r- 
ledge of the Latin classics^ 

MT DEAR LORD, MaySOtii, 1708. 

I HAVE employed the whole neighbourhood in 
looking after birds' nests, and not altogether 
without success. My man found one last night ; 
but it proved a hen's with fifteen eggs in it, co- 
vered with an old broody duck, which may 
satisfy your lordship's curiosity a little, though I 
am afraid the eggs will be of little use to us. This 
morning I have news brought me of a nest that 
has abundance of little eggs, streaked with red 
and blue veins, that, by the description they give 
me, must make a very beautiful figure on a string. 
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My neighbours are very much divided in their 
opinion u[xon them; some say they are sky-larks; 
others will h^^ve them to be a canary bird's ; but 
I am much mistaken in the turn and colour of 
the eggs, if they are not full of torn-tits. If your 
lordship does not make haste, I am afraid they 
will be birds before you see them ; for, if the ac- 
count they give me of them be true, they can't 
have above two days more to reckoi^. 

Since I am so near your Lordship, methinks, 
after having passed the day among more severe 
studies, you may often take a trip hither ^ and relax 
yourself with these little curiosities of nature. I 
assure you, no less a man than Cicero commends 
the two gre.at friends of his age, Scipio and Lae- 
lius, for entertaining themselves at their country- 
houses, which stood on the sea-shore, with pick- 
ing up cockle-shells, and looking after birds'- 
nests. For which reason I shall conclude this 
learned letter with a saying of the same author, 
in his Treatise on Friendship. " Absint autem 
tristitia, et in omui re severitas habent ilia quidem 
gravitatem ; sed amicitia debet esse lenior et re- 
missior, et ad omnem suavitatem facilitatemque 
morum proclivior." If your lordship under^ 
sjtands the elegance and sweetness of these words, 
you may assure yourself you are no ordinary 
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Latinist ; but if duj have force enoo^ to bidl^ 
jpou to Sandy End^ I ihall be veiy wdl pleased, 

I- an, MT DBAR LORD, 

Your iordsbip^s 

most afiectionate and 
most humble servant, 

J. ADDISOV* 
MT DEAREST LORD, May S7th> me, 

I cak't forbear being troublesome to your k>rd^ 
rfiip tthHit lam in ^ourneighhourkood. Hie busi- 
ness oi this is to invite you to a concert of muslcy 
which I have found out in a neighbouring wood* 
It begins precisely at six in the eveniilg, and 
consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin red-*- 
breast, and a bull-finch. There is a lark, Aat, 
by way of overture, sings and mounts till she is 
almost out of hearing; and afterwards, &lling 
down leisurely, drops to the ground, or as soon as 
rfie has ended her song. The whole is con- 
cluded by a nightingale, that has a much better 
voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of the 
Italian manner in her divisions. If your lordship 
will honour me with your company, I will pro* 
mise to entertain you with much better musi«, 
and more agreeable scenes, than you ever Ihct 
with at the opera ; and will x:onclude with a 
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friend Virgil— 

4lualit fopuied iMBrens FhUomela iuh umibrA 
Amium queriturfoBtuSf quot dtarus aratar . 
OhurvctM nido impfumes, detruxit^ at Ula 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedem, miserabile carmen 
Integrate et mctstU late loca questibus implet. 

So, close in poplar shades, her children gone. 
The mother nightingale laments alone; 
Whose nest some prying churl had fouild, and thence 
By stealth convey'd th* unfeather*d innocence^ 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains. 
And melancholy music fills the plains. 

DRTDEN. 

Your lordship's most obedient, 

J. ADDISON, 

We likewise learn from these letters, that Ad- 
dison had a house in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the countess; and he very early, it is 
said, after his introduction to the family, enter- 
tained an attachment for her; but the extreme 
diffidence x)f his disposition, rendered still more 
oppressive by disparity of rank, precluded for a 
long period any d^lairation of his affection. She 
in the mean time played with and ridiculed his 
passion, and it was not until he had risen to con- 
sequence in the state that he dared to unveij.his 
wishes. At length, after a courtship the jmto- 
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traction and anxiety of which had been grea^ Ids- 
assiduity was rewarded by her hand. 

The Muses were not altogether silent upon 
this occasion. The following, poetn, written by 
Mr. Welsted, possesses some merit, and was ** ad- 
dressed to the Countess of Warwick on her mar- 
riage, Aug. 2, 1716: 

Ambition long has woman's heart betray'd, 

And tinsel grandeur caught th' unwarj mi^d ; 

The pompous styles, that strike th' adn^iring thron^^ 

Have glitter*d in the eye of beai^ty long : 

YoUf madam, first the female taste improve. 

And give your fellow-charmers laws for love j 

A pomp you covet, not to herald^ known. 

And sigh for yirtues equal to your ovn; 

Fart in a man immortal greatly clum. 

And frown on titles, to ally with fame ; 

Not Edward's star, emboss'd with silver rays» 

Can vie in glory with thy consort's bays 3 

His country's pride does homage to thy charms,. 

And every merit crowds inta thy arms. 

"While others gain light conquests by their eyes, 
Tis thine with wisdom to subdue the wise : 
To their soft chains while courtly beaux submit, 
Tis thine to lead in triumph captive wit : 
Her sighing vassals let Clarmda boast. 
Of lace and languishing cockade^ the toast; 
In beauty's pride unenvyM let her reign. 
And share that wanton empire with the vain. 
For thee the arts of Greece and Rome combine, 
And all the glories Cato gain'd are thine : 
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Still Warwick in thy boaated ranl^ of life. 
But more illustrious than when Warwick's wife. 
Come forth, reveal thyself, thou chosen bride. 
And shew great Nassau's poet by thy side ; 
Thy bright example shall instruct the fair, 
And future nympl^ shall make renown their care; 
Embroidery less shall charm the virgin's eye. 
And kind coquets for plumes less frequent die ; 
Secure shall beauty reign, the Muse its guard } 
The Muse shall triumph, beauty its reward.* 

' If Addison, however, promised himself much 
felicity from this connection, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that he was greatly disappointed. 
Johnson has remarked, that their marriage ^^ nei- 
ther found them nor made them equal,*' an 
observation which, if it mean any thing, can only 
imply a bitter satire on the folly and supercilious 
pride of the countess. In point of intellect 
there could be no cotnpetition ; and despicable 
must have been the ignorance of that woman, 
who could for a moment suppose that the mere 
casualty of splendid birth entitled her to treat 
with contempt, and to arrogate a superiority 
over a man of exquisite genius and unsullied vir- 
tue. There is but too much authority, however, 
to believe that she seldom considered her hus- 
band in any other than a very inferior light, that 

# vide Ste«k*s EpistoUiy Correspondence, voU tt. p. tfOO, 50;, 
VOL. I. D D 
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she treated liinl mih fi6 flefb^^e, Ada ifea 
endeavoored to teack me only child s6e kdA by 
him to despise the memory of her father.^ 

It is reported! though I know not vf&n what 
/oundAtibh, that th^ bHtntiftkl Mhtd, Mllecl The 
Despairing Shephira, ^dS Writteh bj^ RBWe ^ fle- 
scriptive of Addison's feelings and sitiialion pre- 
vious to his union. Had the poet atten^ted to 
describe the feelings of his friend a few months 
after th& eoitaplistion of his marriagei I am afraid 
he would have been eolnpelled to draw a much 
more roelaneholy picture j it is^ iu short, to be 
jttsp^ted> and whd will not leel poignant regret 
at the idea, that the di^ of Addison were sbort- 
ehed by connulMal infelicity* 

The year succeeding this ill-starred connec- 
tioti carri^ Addison to the zenith of his politi- 
1^1 pbwer. He was appmnted by the King, in 



*'^ Ste 4ai Ml fai^iiyi thk Wm'^ the ifUkk tMlt.1^,) 
" wi«i KCUe TuieHttidil Ibr hii faieiM>r]r. A vfeiy i«ipectabie tody, 
who was educated with ber at the same boarding-school, i&ssared Uiit 
Writer, thak she wal thei^ distiogms^ed 6y W inkrke<l dislike ti» liis 
'#<d^,kUi&^iib<^qbi^t)f<^tverilbii(dttbi«Haa^ It 

Mpi^ei^, VlitTM!>t\ ^ Oe dtM»lwcd y^ tiklf in life B great n 
mUKencw'aiM iatoiMrity to Addison, in respect of filial sentfanent, 
as she is said to do in point of onderrtanding.~fhis lady, itowevci-, 
aflmv^i^, 4e amioUi^ Aas )k^ a^yHr^^, ibAd ii 'g^kktT^iMkk'f6r 
her father's memory, and a foitable regard for his writings. V^'e 
Ml 2WA^« jf^, sSSf. 
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Afnil Iflff one of hit pimcifQl seevetanes of 
state, an office whidi he had formerly lefused, 
and wbick he now accqttod, «tim«lated pethaps 
iby the wi^ms or commands of his countess, with 
no confidence in hit own abiUties for the employ* 
ment. In fact, though well acquainted with the 
laws and constitution of his country, nature had 
not Saxvoed, him for a statesman. Of prompti* 
tede and sel^FefiaMce he had no portion ; hk 
timidity was micoMqaenible, and he could neither 
apeak in die Hoi»e of Co»nons for the necessary 
anppDit of admtnistratioB, nor could he in his 
ottoial ' dqmrtment eocecute an order without 
wasting time in the iEistidious sekc^n and ar- 
rangewKnt of his words** 

The oansdousness of diese defects, eyer ac- 
companied by sensations of inquietude, together 
With 41 very delicaite ^tatie of he^th, soon induced 
him to decline all pubKc bumess. He solicited, 
therefore, and obtained permission to retire ; and 
with apention of fifteen hundred pounds a year 

•« Ireceimd the newtiT Mji Lady WordCflr MoottiM, " ot Mu 
Addiflon's being declared aecretaiy of atate with the lesa aorprise, i« 
Oat Ilmow that post wu offered him before. At that time he dft> 
aiiMdtt; attd I radly beHere be ^mfOA hare done weU to haw 
4MliDcditnow: amh a foat m thirt, and-iach a wife « Ihe coontaii, 
do not aeem tobe, in pmdaM^, eligible fi»r a man that ii aAhmaliG,; 
and we may aeethe day when he wiUba gUd to mign them, both/ 
Letter /irm CcHttan t im p 9 $, 1717. 
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lie left the fatigues of office for the more conge- 
nial pursuits of literature and taste* 

He resigned his post on the. fourteenth of 
JMarch, 1718; and six days afterwards thus ex- 
-pressed to his friend Dn Swift, -the joy which he 
felt at the liberation: 



DEAR SIR, Mardi SOtli, 1718. - 

MuLTiPLfCiTY of business and a long dangerous 
fit of sickness have prevented me from answering 
the obliging letter you honoured me with some 
time since: but, God be thanked, I cannot make 
use of either of these excuses at present, , being 
entirely free both of my office and my asthma. 
I dare not, however, venture myself abroad yet ; 
but have sent the contents of your last to a friend 
of mine (for he is very much so, though he is 
my successor*) who I hope will turn, it to the ad- 
vantage of the gentleman whom you mention. 
I know you have so much zeal and pleasure in 
doing kind offices for those you wish well to, 
that I hope you represent the hardships of the 
case in the strongest colours that it can possibly 
bear. However, as I always honoured you for 
your good nature, which is a very odd quality 
to celebrate in a man who has talents so much 
.more shining in the eyes of the world, I should 
• Jamei Craj;s*« ^* 
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be glad if I could any way concur with you, in 
putting a stop to what you say is now in agita- 
tion. 

I must here condole with you upon the loss of 
that excellent man, the bishop of Deny,* who 
has scarce left behind him his equal in huma- 
nity, agreeable conversation, and all kinds of 
learning. We have often talked of you with 
great pleasure ; and, upon this occasion, I can- 
not but reflect upon myself, who, at the same 
time that I omit no opportunity of expressing my 
esteem for you to others, have been so negligent 
in doing it to yourself. I have several times 
taken up my pen to write to you, but have been 
always interrupted by some impertinence or 
other; and to tell you unreservedly, I have been 
unwilling to answer so agreeable a letter as that 
I received from you, with one written in form 
only; but I must still have continued silent, 
had I deferred writing till I could have made a 
suitable return. Shall we never again talk toge- 
ther in laconic? Whenever you see England, 
your company will be the most acceptable in the 
world at Holland-house, where you are highly 

• Dr. St George Ashe, formerly fellow and provost of the aaiveri- 
aity of Doblin, and who had been Swift's tutor at Dablin-college. He 
was made bishop of Oogher, Jane 25, l&Jt, and transUted to Dehy, 
Ftb. «r, 1TX6. 
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titecmed by Lady Wanrick, md the young 
l«td| tbou^ by none toy where more than by^ 

SIR, 

Your most Cuthful 
ftnd most obedient humble senrant, 

J. ABTOSOH. 

Happy to have escaped the troubled ocean of 
politics, our author in the shades of retirement 
resumed with fresh eagerness his pen. Some 
years had elapsed since he commenced a Treatise 
on the Evidences of the Christian Religion ; this 
he DOW returned to and continued^ though, uor- 
fortunately for the public, life was not allowed 
him to complete his plan. What he executed 
was published after his death, and, &ough since 
superMded by more accurate and elaborate 
works^ was then justly entitled to the praise of 
ekgance and utility. He likewise meditated a 
version of the psalms, for which, from the speci*- 
mens scattered through his works, we must allofr 
him to have been eminendy qualified. 

It is to be lamented that Pope^ Ibrgl^tful of 
himself, and alone temicious of resentment, has 
imputed these religious attempts to an improper 
motive^ and has affirmed upon the authority of 
Tonson, who was then at variance with Addison^ 
that our author, having holy orders in view, i 
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{losed thfiftB pi^es i» or4|3r U> f^tm ft bish^i^ 
fiick ; an nspersionv equally vicipus mi^ iippn^ 
baUie. Had Addison ever cherished smc^ a der 
^gn, hh would hfi^e prep9«ed for i^ com^^tioR 
whilst in power ; and opt in %h^ Jipur pf l^t^die 
and retiremen^y wben nt4tb^r bf^Jth nor influence 
were left bm^ baViS projected a K^Kenv^ a^Ucii 
vould faa^e plunged hm in dpties 40 awful 
and respomsibK and whicl^ wa« to have been 
eiected by means «Q apps^rcotly inadequate. 
They were, in fact, the proper Qccupations of a 
man who, tired of the bu»y world, and lahounng 
under complaints which might soon terminatiK 
his life, idiougbt it necessary to employ the time 
yet allotted hm on /subject* of the bigbc^st mor 
ment-r4n es^blisbing the ,ti^th of that religion 
whose paromiaes h^ m^ frit to b« his only inso- 
lation, and in prc^paHng &r tfaa«t change in exr 
3«tence which mi^t i^horUy conduct bim to hi» 
God: 

Serious and Important as wjere these atudicg^our 
author yet found Leifiure an^ inclination ibr the 
enjoyments of literature and imagination. About 
this period was performed at Drury-laiie Theatre 
the Qoiy Comedy that be evc^ wjrote, ODtitled, TAt 
Drmamer^otJ^aua/^ed House; which, though never 
acknowledged by Addison himself, is well known, 
both byinte^mal evidence and the iestimony of 
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Sir ttichard Steele, to have been entirely iu» 
composition. After meeting with a cool recep^ 
tion on the stage, Steele, who had recomm^ided 
it to the manager, published it without a nam^^ 
and sold the copy-right for fifty guineas. It is 
highly probable^ that had The Drummer been re- 
ceived with applause, its author would readily 
have owned it j but chagrined at its want of suc- 
cess on the Theatre, and conscious that it deserved 
adifierent fate, he chose it should appeal to other 
and better judges, resting entirely on its owh 
merits, and therefore without the protection of a 
name. 

It is not known whether Addison-lived to heat* 
the opinion of the public fairly expressed* 
While the author remained concealed it was pnn 
bably little read^ and only valued by those few 
who judge for themselves unbiassed by adventi- 
tious circumstances, and whose opinions it is^ 
necessarily, difficult to collect. That some doubt 
as to its authenticity hung upon the mind of 
Tickell is evident from his not including it in hia 
edition of our author's vorks published in 1721 : 
an omission which gave ^uch offence to Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, that he immediately brought foi^ 
ward a second edition of the play, prefixing an 
epistle to Mr. Congreve, in which, after many 
pertinent observations, he remarks^ ' they who 
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diall read this play, after being let into the 
secret that it was written by Mr. Addison, will 
{>robably be attentive to those excellencies which 
they before overlooked^ and wonder they did not 
till now observe, that there is not an expression 
in the whole piece, which has not in it the most 
nice propriety and aptitude to the character 
which utters it; there is that smiling mirth, that 
delicate satire and genteel raillery which ap- 
peared in Mr. Addison when he was free among 
intimates; I say when he was free from his re- 
markable bashfulness, which is a cloak which 
hides and muffles merit; and his abilities were 
covered only by modesty, which doubles the 
bettttties which are seen, and gives credit and 
esteem to all that are concealed. The Drummer 
n«de no great figure on the stage/ though exqui* 
iftely well acted; but when I observe this, I say 
a much harder thing of the stage than of the 
comedy. When I say the stage in this place, 
r am understood to mean in general the present 
taste of theatrical representations, where nothing 
that is not violent, ,and as I may say grossly de- 
lightful,, can come on without hazard of being 
condemned or slighted.'' 

Such is the authority of a name which has 
once attained celebrity, that when Tke Drvmmer 
was certainly known to harve been written by 
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Addiion, it was again bro«gb(t forward at 6oF€al>- 
gardMiy and, though muck worse acted than when 
k first appeared ob the boards oi Drury-lana^ 
was received with unmingled applause* 

It huSiBOt, however^ kept its station as an sjsU 
ngplay ; dot is it, ^m its want of tapid incident 
and high-churged character (now much ^00 preva* 
knt on ovr stage,) likely to be soon revived, 'la 
tha closet, notwithstanding, it must ever chaim tk« 
mmn of taste, and Steele has well described, in the 
passage that I have quoted, its gre^ and peculiar 
merit. The cbamctem do not step beyond the 
modesty of truth, and the happily-conceived hu- 
Bsour which pervades every scene, and which' 
stamps it as the production of Addison, thoiigli 
net coarse enough to excite the roar of vulgar 
merriment, will be highly relished by eveiy ktr 
dividual who possesses a refined judgmai^t, apd a> 
knowledge of the human heart. The figures in 
the ^^reground are those of VeUum and Tinsei 
vrhich fire admirably maaa^d and opposed ; tha 
^iaboraite dullnees of die forpier, and the sceptic- 
col pertness of the latter, together with the ridi- 
culousapprehensions of the domestics, are^enuina 
draughts from nature, and can nev^ fade. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that the last em- 
ployment of Che pen of Addison ^ould hava 
^ginated in' political dissension. The ^ntro;- 
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veny concerning tbc Peerage Bitty which we 
have fully detailed in the life of Steele, thou^ 
tupported with much ability on both sides, and 
throwing considerable light on the nature and 
hhric of our constitution, every admirer of our 
author and his amiable frieml would wish to have 
seen placed in other hands. It is painful in the 
extreme to behold a friendship to cemented by 
time and mutual good offices, and further strei|g<h« 
ened by a literary co*partnership most memora* 
ble in the annals of our literature, broken in the 
decline of life, and when one of the parties trem- 
bksd on the verge of the grave, by a contest so 
productive of acrimony. But let us censure (^ 
fratities of genius with awe; and reflect, that if 
men gifted as these were with uncommon powers 
of intellect, and acknowledged sweetness of dispo« 
sition, could, after a life of cordial co-operation, 
tlius burst asunder the bonds of habitual en- 
dearment, and on a subject so distant from all 
moral and domestic feeling, how cautious should 
inferior iaortals be, lest that which gives its charm 
to life should perish instantly in our grasp and 
mock the growth of years. 

The observation is a gloomy, but, I am afraid, 
a just one, diat the labour of love, the affection 
and ^ friendship which time and assiduity have 
produced, are too often lost for ever by an ex* 
pression of anger or contempt, by thoughtless 
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mirtb or inadvertent opposition. A great portk>n 
of the misery of this world arises from the omis- 
sion of those little attentions and kindnesses 
which bespeak the heart engagcfd. An enor* 
mous crime will occasionally, like some dreadful 
explosion, annihilate at once our hopes; but 
this is an event of rare occurrence, while the 
operations of neglect, indifference, or contempt, 
daily and hourly sap the foundations of human 
happiness. 

There is every reason to suppose, however, as 
I have already observed in the life of Steele^ 
that the breach between these illustrious friends 
was healed before their final separation. Addison 
possessed an affectionate heart, and seldom suf- 
fered politics to interrupt, even for the shortest 
period, a well-grounded attachment. For Dean 
Swift, though a zealous Tory, and the able leader 
of the opposite party, he cherished to the close 
of life a most sincere regard. His last letter to 
the Dean^ written but a few months previous to his 
death, is a strong and very amiable proof of the 
durability of his friendship, and of the liberality 
of the principles on which it was founded. 

DEAR SIB, BriitoU Oct. 1, 1718. 

I haVs received the honour of your letter at 
Bristol, where I have just finished a course of 
)irater-drinking, which, I hope, has pretty well 
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recovered me from the leavings of my last wa- 
ter's sickness. As for the subject of your letter, 
though you know an affair of that nature cannot 
well, nor safely, be trusted in writing, I desired 
a friend of mine to acquaint sir r alph gore, that 
I was, by a pre-cngagement, and> not at my own 
choice, to act in it ; and have since troubled my 
Lady Ashe with a letter to the same effect, which 
I hope has not miscarried. However, upon my 
return to London, I will farther enquire into that 
matter^ and see if there is any room left me to 
negotiate as you propose. 

I still live in hopes of seeing you in England ; 
and if you would take my house at Bi I ton in your 
way, (it lies upon the road, within a mile of 
Rugby) I would strive l^ard to meet you there, 
provided you would make me happy in your 
company for some days. The greatest pleasure 
I have met with for some months, is in the con- 
versation of my old friend. Dr. Smalridge, who, 
since the death of the excellent man you men- 
tion,* is to me the most candid and agreeable of 
all bishops ; I would say, clergymen, were not 
deans comprehended under that title. We have 
often talked of you ; and when I assure you he has 
an. exquisite taste of writing, I need not tell you 
bow he talks on such a subject I look upon it as 

• Dr. Aibe, Biihop of Deny. 
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aiy gml £bitane» tblit I caa express my ealeevi af 
jou ^vcD [to tltoie wbe aie not of tbe'buhop^ 
purtjf witkout ^ving offionce. Wbeh a miaa \aa 
bo much compass ia his character, he affords his 
friends topics enough to enlarge iqpon, thnt ail 
tides admirew I am «ire| a sealous friendly b«- 
h«iiour distinguishes you as roudi as your many 
iiore shidoig talents; and as I have received 
fMTticular instances of it, you must have a very 
iMfcd opinion of me> if you do not think I beartily 
love i^ respect y^oui and that I ever an, 
DEAR «ut, 
Your most obedient^ 

and «Msi hnmhle aervanl. 

That he suffered so tnmily to linger on Imp 
nuod, and left no itijnry anafeoned for during 
the long perrod of indispeintbn which preeedei 
his death, is appai^t from his conduot to Qwf. 
To this amiable poet he sent a asessage t>y liie 
£arl of War1rick,i:eqae8tiiigthaithemi^«eehim , 
ds eoon as possihle. Gray kawedittely amended, 
and was received hy A<Msoq, whwrn hie had a&t 
aeen Icxr a length of time, with the groitot kiml^ 
ness and ^afiection. The intentioiv of tbe inter- 
view vMB then disclosed; ^ I have it^tiBsd y^uf 
said Addison^ ^^ but will endeavour, should I 
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tecoter, to re^fnpctise yo«.* The nature of tlie 
injury Was not mentioned ; yet Gay supposed that 
lie mi^t allude to some place vihich government 
bkd ih Tkw for him^ but whicli^ thi^ugh Addison's 
interference^ had never been befetowed. 

The asthmatit disordisr, to which he had been 
long subject, novr terminated in a dropsy; and it 
became evidoittb himself, and to all around him, 
that the hour of his dissolution could not be far 
distant. The death-bed of Addison was the 
triumph of religion and virtue* Reposing on the 
tteHts of his Redeemer, and conscious of a life 
well spent in the service of his fellow-creatures^ 
he waited with tranquillity and resignation the 
iBtoment of dej^arturet The dying accents of the 
virtuous man have frequently, when other means 
have fftiled, |)roduced the h^^iest effect; and 
Addison, anxious that a scene so awful might 
ihake its due impression, demanded the atlen* 
d^ce of his son-in-lawy Loi^d Warwick^ This 
, ^ung nobleman wife amiable, but dissipated; and 
Addison^ for whom he still retained a high re« 
spect, had often, though in vain, endeavoured to 
correct his principles, and to curb the impetuosity 
oi his passions, tie no^ required his attendance 
to behold the reward of him who had obeyed his 
God. " He came," says Dr. Young, who first re- 
lated this affecting circumstance ; '* but life now 
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glimmering in the socket, the dying friend was 
silent; after a decent and proper pause, the youth 
said, ^ Dear sir ! you sent for me : I believe, I 
hope that you have some commands ; I shall hold 
them most sacred/ May distant ages not only 
hear, but feel, the reply ! Forcibly grasping the 
youth's hand, he softly said, ' see in what peace 
A CHRISTIAN CAN dxe/ He ^oke with difficulty, 
and soon expired/' * 

This truly great and good man died on June 
17th, 1719, at Holland House, near Kensington: 
on the 26th of the same month he lay in State 
in the Jerusalem-chamber, and was aflterward« 
buried in Westminster-abbey. 

About a month previous to his decease he 
made his will, of which the following is a correct 
copy extracted from the registry of the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury. 

♦* In the name of God, Amen. I Joseph Ad- 
dison, now of the parish of Kensington, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq. being of sound and 
disposing mind and memory, yet considering the 



• Yoang'i Works, vol. t. p. 1S6, l£mo edition. TickeU told Dr. 
Toang, that in the following cdaplet of his Elegy on the Death of 
Addison, he alluded to this interview with the Eari of Warwick : 

lie taught us how to live ; and, oh I too liigh 
Hie price of Icno^edge, tangbt us liow to die^ 
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uncertainty of this mortal life, do think it neces- 
sary to make and ordain this my last will and 
testament; which is as foUoweth. Imprimis: I 
^ve and bequeath unto my dear and loving 
wife the Countess of Warwick and Holland, her 
heirs, executors, and assigns, all and singular my 
real and personal estate . whatsoever and where- 
sover, of which I am now seized or possessed, or 
entitled unto; upon this condition, that my said 
dear wife shall, out of my said estates, pay, within 
half a year after my decease, the sum of five 
hundred pounds to my sister, Mrs. Combes ; and 
the yearly sum of fifty pounds to my mother, now 
living at Coventry, during her life, by half-yearly 
payments, viz. at Michaelmas and Lady-day; the 
first of the said payments to be made at the first 
of the said feasts that shall happen next after my 
decease. And I do make and ordain my said 
dear wife executrix of this my last will : and I 
do also appoint her to be guardian of my dear 
child, Charlotte Addison, until she shall attain 
her age of one and twenty ; being well assured 
that she will take due care of her education and 
maintenance, and provide for her in case she live 
to be married. Item, I do hereby revoke all 
former wills by me made. In witness whereof, 
I have hereunto set my hand and ^eal^ thii 

VOL. I. ^1^ 
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Ibmieeiith d^y of May, in the fifth year of ^ 
reign of our Sovereigp 1^4'KMig George, and ia 
the year of our Lord dop fj^ousa^d 9evea hundred 
a|i4 nineteen. 

JOSEPH ADDISON,* 

Of die relations mentioned in this will, Mn* 
Comhes, the only sister of Addison, ^d on Munch 
2d, 1750, and, it is said, left, after scHne legiucdcs, 
her estate for the erection of a monument to Mv. 
Addison in Westminster-abhey. * 

Of Charlotte Addison, who died unmarried in 
I797f the following accounts are extracted from 
that excellent repository of information, the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

** At Bilton, near Rugby, in Warwickshire, 
died Miss Addison, only surviving daughter of tke 
celebrated Joseph Addison, Esq. born just before 
his death, in 17 IS, by Sarah, Countess Dowager 
of Warwick, daughter of Thomas Dashwood, £aq. 
Alderman of London. Miss Addison was buried 
at BiltoQ, an the IQth of March. Many years 
Sinca, she made h^ last will in favour of the 
third aon of Lord Bradford, who now comes in for 



• See the Genaeman'i Magazine for March, 1750. Either this mvM 
• « vaitUku, howifer, or the ^liU wai nefer «anled into eoceMioa. 
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her estate. There are left at her house at BQtoii 
jieveral portraits of Mr. Addison and his friends, 
imd his library, which, it is presumed, contains 
many valuable books and manuscripts.* She 
inherited her father's memory, but none of 
the discriminating powers of his understanding; 
with the retentive faculties of Jedediah Buxton, 
she was a perfect imbecile. She could go on in 
any part of her father's works, or repeat the 
whole, but was incapable of speaking or writing 
W intelligible sentence.'^ f 

This relation, which involves some errors of 
consequence, was ably corrected, in a subsequent 
number, by a person who seems to have drawn 
his materials from a very authentic source. 

" Looking into your obituary,'* this correspon- 
dent observes, ^ I saw an account of Miss Addi* 
son, the daughter of the author of the Spectator 
The circumstances that relate to her family are 
certainly very erroneous. The Countess her 

• Abonttwo yean tiler this aceoont was written, the library of 
Mr.AddiMawatieBttotownfbr sale; it wu divided into eight 
hndred and illjMz lots, and sold by Messrs. Leigh and Sodieby on 
lhe^thorMv,1799,andtbethne ioU«wing daya, Ibr tfaa sun of 
4i86i.is»9d* ^I^iBedals and jewels, which wen diipMed of oath* 
ifth day, produced the sum of grl. 2«. 5U{. • ^ 

t OtBttnaafk ibpidiiie, Kaicb, ;i70r. 
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mother's christian name was Charlotte^ and th^ 
father of the'C6untes8 was Sir Thomas Middleton 
of Chirk Castle, Denbighshire ; and her mother^s 
surname was Bridgman. The Countess was an 
only daughter. Miss Addisoiv was born in Lon- 
don, and was twelve years old when the Countess 
died ; was educated at a school in- QueenV 
square, and afterwards had a house of her own 
in Burliogton-street. Perhaps the report which 
you have given in your useful miscellany, about 
the strength of her memory, and the weakness 
of her understanding, is almost as wide from the 
truth as the account of her family, I have not 
conversed very frequently with her: but enougH 
to be convinced that her memory, though good,- 
was not 80 extraordinary as is represented. I 
have heard her repeat some of the poetical partsr 
of the Spectator, which she did with considerable 
accuracy of memory, and great propriety of em* 
phftsis. But I do not believe that she could have" 
repeated one prose paper out of all her father's, 
works. She could, have given an account of l;he 
contents of many. She read tbiem ^frequently. 
I have been told that she spoke French with 
fluency; and a person who had opportunities of 
observing, informed me that she spelt it with cor- 
rectness. She was very deaf; but when she 
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could hear the questions which were put to her, 
she answerer) them with sound judgment and a 
steady recollection. So far is it from being true 
that she could not write or speak a single sen- 
tence intelligibly, ^hat I am persuaded she could 
do both as well as the generality of other people. 
It is true, that she was in no respect to be com- 
pared with her father in point of understanding; 
but how few are those that can admit of such a 
comparison ? It is by no means true, that she wa% 
an imbecile^ or such a prodigy of memory. Her 
memory was strong, but not marvellous ; her un- 
derstanding was good, but not particularly great. 
It was beneath admiration, and far above con- 
iempt. It must not he dissembled, that it was 
at intervals clouded, but not for any great con- 
tinuance of time ; and perhaps she possessed her 
faculties in the extreme period of her life, as well, 
and as fully, as in any of the former/' * 

Our author having previously given directions 
to Mr. Tickcll relative to the publication of his 
works, dedicated them, on his death-bedy to his 
friend Mr. Craggs, in the following impressive 
letter, which is rendered still more interesting by 
the circumstance of this friend dying before they 
could be published. 

• GenUeman't Maguine; May, 179T. 
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lUGHT HONOURABLE JAMES CBAGGS. ESQ. 
Hii MqiatjfU Principal SicreUiry rf State. 

DEAR sni, 
I CAUTf or wish that any of my writings should 
last longer than the memory of our friendship ; 
and therefore I thus publicly bequeath them t6 
you, in return for the many valuable instances of 
your afiection. 

That they may come to you with as little dis* 
advantage as possible, I have lefl the care of theui 
to one whom, by the experience of some years, 
I know well qualified to answer my intentions* 
He has already the honour and happiness of be- 
ing under your protection ; and, as he will very 
much stand in need of it, I cannot wish him 
better than that he may continue to deserve the 
fiEivour and countenance of such a patron. 

I have no time to lay out in forming such. 
'Compliments as would but ill suit that familiarity 
between us which was once my greatest pleasure, 
and will be my greatest honour hereafter. In* 
stead of them, accept my hearty wishes, that 
the great reputation you have acquired so early 
may increase more and more ; and that you may 
long serve your country with those excellent 
talents, and unblemished integrity, which have so 
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powerfully recommended you to the most gracioirt 
and amiable monarch that ever filled a throne. 
May the frankness and generosity of your spirit 
continue to soften and subdue your enemies, and 
gain you many friends, if possible, as sincere a* 
yourself. When yoii have found suth, they 
cannot wish you more true happiness than I, who 
am, with the greatest zeal, 

DEAR SIR, 

Your most entirely affectionate friend, 
and faithful obedient servant, 

J. ADDISOir. 

TickelFs edition was printed in the year 175i, ' 
in four volumes quarto, and includes some pieces 
which never reached the press in the author^s 
life-time. 

Among these, ^ the most valuable and extensive 
is the Dialogue 'on Ancient Medals; for which, 
though not published until after his death, he 
had been very assiduous in collecting materials 
whilst in Italy, and had even commenced ^eir 
arrangement during his residence at Vienna, in 
1701^. This work is a beautiful and correct imi* 
tation of the style and manner of Plato ; nor has 
it, in these respects, with the exception, perhaps, 
in favour of the Treatises of Harris, been sur- 
passed by any postetior attempt. " There are 
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in English three dialogues, and but three/' sayd 
the Critic of Salisbury, " that deserve commen- 
dation; namely, the Moralists in Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. Addisoi/s Treatise on Medals, and 
the Minute Philosophy of Bishop Berkeley/ 
The purport of Addison's dialogue is to point 
out the utility and importance of the study of 
medals, and to prove that various obscure parts 
of history, chronology, biography, and poetry 
iiave been, and may be, elucidated by a learned 
inspection of these elegant reliqucs. 

The intimacy of Addison with the Latin poets 
is no where more conspicuous than in this pro- 
duction, where almost every figure is illustrated 
by some appropriate poetical quotation. Its prin- 
cipal defect is the assumption of fictitious, instead 
,of real, persons for the speakers ; a plan which 
necessarily deprives us of the interest attached to 
great and national characters, and which the 
ancients took care to avoid, by regularly intro- 
ducing as interlocutors their most celebrated war- 
riors, legislators, and philosophers. " It is some- 
what singular," observes Dr. Warton, " that so 
many of the modem dialogue-writers should have 
failed in this particular, when so many of the 
most celebrated wits of modem Italy had given 
them eminent examples of the contrary proceed- 
ing, and, closely following the steps of tb9 
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ancients, constantly introduced living and real per* 
-sons in their ntiniefx)us compositions of this sort ; 
in which they were so fond of delivering their 
sentiments/ both on moral and critical subjects; 
witness the II Cortegiano of B. Castiglione, the 
Asolani of P. Bcmbo, Dialoghi del S. Sperone, 
and the great Galileo, the Naugerius of Fracasto- 
riusy and Lil. Gyraldus de Poetis^ and many 
others. Jn all which pieces^ the famous and liv- 
ing geniuses of Italy, are introduced discussing 
the several diflferent topics before them."* 

Of the manners and habits of a man who filled 
so large a space in the public eye, and who con- 
tributed so much to the improvement of our lite- 
rature and morals, it is to be lamented that little 
satisfactory can now be told. Had Steele fulfilled 
the promise which he made to Congreve, of pre- 
senting the world with a full length of the cha- 
racter of his friend, there is every, reason to sup- 

• Warton't Pope, vol. iii. p. 3oe. ifnce the appearance of TIclielKt 
«ditioD, two pieces have been poWfshed separately, and ascribed to 
Addison. The first in 12ni9e in Latin and English, and entitled 
JHssertatio de insigniMribus Romanorum Poeiis, A DissertatUm 
mpm^ the wfM^mHfnent Roman Poets; and, in 1739, appeared an 
octavo, printed for T. Osborne, from a manvscript formerly in the 
possession of Lord Soroers, under the title of A Discourse on ancient 
mnd modem Learning, These tracts are not destitute of merit, bnt 
there is no sufficient authority for attribnting them to the pen of of 
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pose, from the intimacy which subsisted between 
tbero, that we should have beheM a portrait of 
Addison nearly as correct as thoise which we possessr 
of Johnson and of Cowper. Steele, however, 
unhappily, wanted cither time or resolution to 
Carry his purpose into effect ; and we are left tor 
glean, from very scanty sources, a few of those 
peculiarities of his familiar life, which, could they 
have been more amply unfolded, would strongly 
have individualized the picture. 

The circumstance which Addison has selected 
as peculiarly characteristic of himself is his taci- 
turnity. This, which his friends attributed to 
modesty, was rather the efiect of a painful and 
unconquerable bashfulness; and although he has 
made it the subject of much humorous raillery, 
when speaking of himself, in company where be 
was not absolutely familiar, it completely veiled, 
under the appearance of suUei^ness or incapacity, 
the most solid and engaging talents. 

Were we to sketch hh manners in society, from 
the representation of those who were only casu- 
ally admitted into his company, and for whom 
he entertained little either of respect or regard, 
Vre should present not a likeness but a caricature^. 
Chesterfield has described him as the most timo* 
rons and aukq^ard man he ever saw; and Dr. 
Mandeville, the author of the Fables of the Bees, 
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ftfter spending an evening with bim at Lord 
Macdesfield's, exclaimed, *^ He is a parson in Ik 
tye wig." 

Neither Chesterfield nor Mandeville were, how- 
ever, characters which Addison could in any d^ 
gree approve. The former founded all excellence 
on exterior accomplishments, and on the arts of 
dissimulation; whilst the latter, void of religion, 
was, from the tenor of his works, even the pro- 
fessed friend of luxury and vice. Before such men 
it was not to be expected that our' author should 
relax into confidence and ifamiliarity ; it was his 
duty, on the contrary, to be silent and reserved, 
and to maintain that severity of manner which 
drew forth the foolish sarcasm of Mandeville. 

Though Addison has himself declared, allud- 
ing to his mental riches, that he could draw bills 
for a thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea in his pocket, he can only be understood 
as referring to a want of facility in conversation, 
when in the presence of strangers* Among his 
intimate friends, among those whopi he loved and 
esteemed, he often delivered himself with a flu- 
ency and propriety which excited the warmest 
admiration of his auditors. Steele, who possessed 
frequent opportunities of witnessing his conver- 
sational powers, affirms, that '^ he was above all 
men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed 
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it in such perfection, that I have often reflected, 
after a night,spent with him apart from all the 
world, that I had had the pleasure of conversing 
with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and 
Catullus, who bad all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
lightful than any other man ever possessed.'^ • 
Even Pope, a rival, rather than a friend, and who 
never seems to have entertained any very cor- 
dial regard for our author, has done justice to his 
merits as an interesting and delightful com pa? 
nion. " Addison's conversation," says he, " had 
something in it more charming than I have found 
in any other man. But this was only when fa- 
miliar; before strangers he preserved his dignity 
by a tfffff silence." 

Of his modes or peculiarities in composition, 
we know little more than that he wrote rapidly 
and with facility, but was slow and scrupulous 
in correcting. According to Sir Richard Steele, 
the last act of his Cato was written in less than a 
week's time. " For this," continues he, . " was 
particular in this writer, that when he had taken 
his resolution, or made his plan for what he de- 
signed to write, he would walk about a room, and 
dictate it into language with as much freedom 

* Epiitie to Mr. CoDgreve, prefixed to the PnuBmer^ 8d edit 4to. 
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and ease as any one could write it down, and at- 
tend to the coherence and grammar of what he 
dictated.* Many of his Spectators, it is said on 
the authority of Pope, were written with great 
rapidity,' and immediately transmitted to the 
press ; nor, • after they had passed that ordeal, 
with 'an exception as to typographical errors, 
would he deign to make any alteration. " He 
would alter," says the Bard of Twickenham, 
" any thing to please his friends, before publica- 
tion ; but would not retouch his piece afterwards ; 
and I believe not one word in Cato, to which I 
made an objection, was suffered to stand/'f 

His quickness of invention and prompt choice 
of words will receive some illustration from the 
following epigram, which was written by him 
extempore when a member of the Kit Cat Club: 
to sprightliness of thought it adds accuracy of 
composition : 

ON THE LADY MANCHESTER. 
When haughty Gallia's dames, that spread 
O'er their pale cheeks an artful red. 
Beheld this beaoteoos stranger there^ 
In native charms divinely fair ; 
Confusion in their looks they show'd. 
And with unborrowed blushes glowed* | 

* Dedication of the Drammer, p. li. 

t On the antHofity of Spence* 

} Vide Dryden's MiicelUnies, vol. v. p. 01. 
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Johnton, od the authority of Pope and Spence, 
bAs thus recorded the funiliar day of Addi90Q, 
previous to his marriage. " He had in the house 
with him Budgell, and perhaps Phillips. His 
chief companions were Steele, BudgeH, Phillips, 
Carey, Darenant, and Colonel Brett. With (m 
or other of these he always breakfasted. He 
studied all morning; then dined at a tavern » aivi 
vent afterwards to Button's* 

^ Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick's family, who, under the patronage 
of Addison, kept a coffee-house on the sout^-side 
of Russel-street, .about two doors from Co vent* 
gardeo* Here it was that the wits of that time 
used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had 
auflered any vexation from the Countess^ he with* 
drew the company from Button's house. 
^ << F^om the coffee-house he went again to a 
tavern, where he often sat late, and drank too 
much wine. In the bottle,'^ continues the doc« 
tor, " discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bashfulness for confidence* It is 
not unlikely, that Addison was first seduced to 
excess by the manuinission which he obtained 
from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those 
to whom he knows himself superior, will desirs 
to set loose his powers of coQvers^tion ; and whoy 
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that ever a^M succours from B^cbus, w9$ aUe 
to preserve himself from being enslaved by his 
Huxiliary/* 

Though it caimot be denied, that wi^h a view 
to dispel the conscious sense of timidity, Addi- 
son sometimes had recourse to the assistance of 
the bottle, there is every reason to believe that^ an- 
terior to his unioti with the Countess of Warwick, 
this application was not frequent, and seldom 
passed the bounds of moderation. Steele, who 
best knew the familiar habits of his friend, has 
In the Tatler, when speaking of the utility of 
wine to the bashful, drawn a portrait of our au- 
thor which strongly corroborates this idea* ^*l 
liave the good fortune,'' says he, " to be inti- 
mate with a gentleman remarkable for this tem- 
per, ^(namely, bashfulness,) who has an inex- 
haustible source of wit, to entertain the Curious, 
the grave, the humorous, and the frolic. He can 
itran&form himself into difierent shapes, and adapt 
himself to every company ; yet in a coffee-house, 
or in the ordinary course of aflain, he appears 
father dull than sprightly. You can seldom get 
hm to the tavern ; hut when once he is armed to ki$ 
pint^ and begins to look about and like his com- 
pany, you ddmire a thousand things in him, 
vdiich bdbie lay buried. Then you discern the 

•liTctofthePoetf^ToLU. p. UiK 
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brightness of his mind, and the strength of bis 
judgment, accompanied with the most graceful 
mirth. In a word, by this enlivening aid, he is 
whatever is polite, instriictive, and diverting; 
What makes him still more agreeable is, that he 
tells a story, serious or comical, with as much 
delicacy of humour as Cervantes himself." • 

It was only after his connection with a woman 
who knew not the value of his character and 
talents, and who ^ was little anxious concern- 
ing his domestic comforts, that he retreated froni 
discontent and vexation to the pleasures or obli^ 
vion of the bottle. A mind depressed and . dis^ 
appointed usually requires a greater quantity of 
stimulus to produce a given effect* than under 
more fortunate circumstances ; and it is probably 
to this period that we may apply the anecdote 
recorded in a late edition of the Tatler, that 
Steele, who had a better constitution than his 
friend, and who could, without much injury to 
himself, drink a great deal, and generally drank 
too much, was, not seldom, in danger of being 
past conversing before he could drink Addison up 
to his conversation pitch, 

** A canker in the root of domestic society,*^ 
observes an ingenious annotator on the Tatler^ 
''must necessarily create such sensible and ex» 
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tensive uneasiness, as embitters fill the pleasure^, 
and aggravates all the sorrows of lifer It is, 
therefore, probable, that ^ddison's Elevation to 
the departmefit of secretary of state, which was 
subsequent to his marriage^ made no accession to 
hi» credit, or to his happiness* Whether it was 
that his talents were not suited to this employ- 
, ment, or that he was too scrupulous in composi- 
tion for the dispatch of business, or whether at 
that time the duty of the place was too complex 
and cumbersome for so weakly a constitution, it 
is certain he sat very late at his office; and that 
there, and at Button^ he shortened his life and 
his sorrows, by an immoderate use of Canar}* 
vine, and Barbadoes water. This annotator has 
been informed, that Jacob Tonson boasted of 
paying his court, not unsuccessfully, by invent- 
ing excuses for requesting a glass of tjbe last men- 
tioned liquor, in order to furnish the secretary 
with an opportunity, and an apology, for indulg- 
ing his own inclination." * 

Let it be remembered, however, that in seeking 
the transient relief which wine affords, it is not 
known that Addison ever degraded himself by 
intoxication* His constitution and depression 
of spirits were such, that, towards the latter part 
of his life, what would be deemed a large qua^^ 

• Tatler, toI. It. p. 300. Note, edit. 8fo. 17pT. 
yOL. I. F H 
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4ity of wine for otliers, wm bsrely nificient te 
produce in him tde grateful f^s^ingt of exkillui^ 
tion. He then, forgetting bis doraestic aotroMB 
ftnd his public cares, becmne a ItTely, an enter- 
taining, and instmctive companiofi ; and if ev«r 
the effects of liquor conld be pcaised for their in- 
fluence, they were entitled to such praise in &ie 
person of Mr. Addison. T^ resomrse, hovrev^ 
though never carried to the iengdh of loebri^, 
was attended with its customary bad msuU to 
happiness and health. He who depends on voiA 
an ally will, en3 long^ find himself deserted aad 
betrayed; and the symptoms which aocomptanied 
the dcdhie of Mr. Addison's healtli were sncb 
as clearly to indicate that It had suffered trough 
the means employed for mental relief. 

llmt Addison gn^% excelled in oonveraation 
among his intimate fmnds we hate already re- 
lated ; he was, likewise, fond of KTgaw^ikt, which 
be conducted with mnch skill, toohiess, and <iir- 
banity. He loved to encounter a powei^ and 
well-condncted opposition, and was offended if 
any one, from u sense of obligation t^ htai 6r de- 
ference, forbore to support his opiidbn. An 
anecdote recorded by Dr. Bir<Jh places dm in 
a striking light. Mr. l^smple Stanyoh, 'who had 
long lived with Addison in habits of friendship, 
converting on iM «abjeets i«iA peifect freedom, 
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borrowed of him on some exigency a sum of 
money ; from this time Mr. Stanyan agreed im- 
plicitly to every thing that Addison advanced, 
and never, as formerly, disputed his positions. 
This change of behaviour did not long escape the 
notice of so acute an observer, to ^^hom it was by 
no means agreeable. It happened one day that 
a subject was started, on which they had before 
keenly controverted one another's notions; but 
now, Mr. Stanyan entirely acquiesced in Addi- 
son's opinion, without offering one word in do- 
lence of his own. Addison was displeased, and 
•vented his disj>lea8ure, by saying with some emo- 
tion, " Sir, either contradict me, or pay me my 
money.''* It is related also by Swift, that when 
our author found any man invincibly wrongs he 
i^ould flatter hi^ opinions by acquiescence, and 
jink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artific^e 
of mischief, observes Johnson, was admired by 
Stella; and Swift seems to a{)pcove her admira- 
tion.t • 

It is the lot of few men to obtain the praise 
^y merit during life; envy, jealousy, or party 
ize^l, too generally intervene tp derogate from 
Ihe fuSBie of Him who aspires to public approba-* 
idon. Addison was, however^ peculiarly foriu- 

• Birah*« Biogrtph. MSS. Brit MMeU. 
t I4TM pf (M Pofl», KPl. ii. p» Ul« 
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nate; though filling an elevated situation undcir 
government, though standing foremost in the 
ranks of literature, and in times too when politi- 
cal parties were uncommonly violent, his moral 
and intellectual character not only attained the 
highest lustre and applause, hut remidned to the 
last hour of hi^ life unsullied by the breath of 
faction, and unassailed by the shafts of calumny. 
No vice of any kind could be attributed to him; 
and such were his acknowledged merits and po- 
pularity, that Swift, in a letter to Stella, dated 
October the 12th, 1710, when speaking of Addi- 
son's election, which he observes had passed easy 
and undisputed, adds " and, I believe, if he had 
a mind to be chosen king, he would hardly be 
refmsed." 

No one more than the Dean of St. Patrick bad 
reason to estimate highly the character and poli- 
tical forbearance of Addison ; for though, after 
his secession from the Whig interest, he became 
the head and very life of the opposite party, he 
never experienced reproach or enmity from our 
author. On the contrary, when Addison was 
uppointed secretary in Ireland, he firmly refused 
to drop his acquaintance with the dean, but con* 
tinned to him his accustomed friendship througli 
all the storms of political revolution. . That Swift 
felt grateful for this conduct; that he had th^ 
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sincerest regard for Addison, and entertained 
apprehensions which were however never rea- 
lized, of losing his affection, are evident fVom the 
following passage addressed to Stella, in Decem- 
ber 1710.—" Mr. Addison and I," he says, " are 
different as black and white ; and I believe our 
friendship will go off by thjs damned business of 
party : he cannot bear seeing me fall in so with 
this ministry; but 1 love him still as well as 
ever, though we seldom meet." 

The liberality and moderation of Addison with 
regard to politics' were the theme of just ap- 
plause among his contemporaries; and it would 
have been fortunate for the dean's character and 
peace of mind, had he imbibed some portion of 
these useful virtues. While the doctor deserted 
his party, to embrace with intemperate zeal the 
politics of the reigning ministry, Addison, on 
principle, remained a Whig through life; while 
the former by his dereliction and violence in- 
curred obloquy and hatred, the latter by his 
firmness and integrity retained to the very last, 
not merely the approbation of his friends, but 
the admiration even of his opponents. 

In private as in public life the morality of 
Addison was deemed exemplary. To a temper 
remarkably mild and sweet, were added the vir- 
tues of justice, benevolence, and charity. His 
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l^asftiom never obscured Ids jadgmen^ nor 
his religion tainted with bigotry or superstitioii* 
When ti'histon wa§ expelled the unirersi^ of 
Cambridge for bis dcefyticism with regard to the 
doctrine of the trinity, Addison, in conjunctic»ft 
ii^ith hb friend Sir Richard Steele, contribtit^d 
to the comfortable support of him and his lamiljr, 
by procuring numerous benefactore to his astio- 
ifomical lectures.* The following letter, like- 
wise, written by our author on receiving certain 
hints, which it was impossible to misunderstand , 
from a married lady, the wife of his friend^ will 
bear ample testimony to the purity of his con- 
duct, and to his powers of resisting one of tli« 
strongest temptations to which . our nature i» 
subject. 

- MADAM, 

^* It would be ridiculous in me, after the lattf 
intimation you were pleased to favour rae with, 
to affect any longer, an ignorance of your s^iti- 
ments, ho^^ever opposite an approbati<Mi of them 
must be to the dictates of reaaon and justice 
This expression I am sensible may appear incon- 
sistent in the mouth of a polite man, but I hc^e 
it is no disgrace to a sincere one* In matters of 

• vide Whiiton*! Homoin of hii own Life and Writings P* ^* 
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importance, deUcacy iragbt to give yruy to im^A^ 
and ceremony must be sacrificed to ccmdmu An 
lionest h«eckmi is the privile^ of ingenuity ; and 
the mind, whkh is above the practice of deceit^ 
can never stoop to be goilty of flattery upon such, 
a p0int. 

^ Give me leave, madam, to remark, that the 
conofction subsisting between your hutbaud and 
myself is of a nature too strong for me to think 
of injuring him in a point ^here the hapi»nes» 
of his life is so materially concerned. You cai>* 
not be insensible of his goodness or my obliga- 
tions; and suffer me to observe, that, wem 1 
capable of such an actioa^ how moch soever my 
behaviour might be rewarded by your passion^ I 
mtist be despised by your reason, and, though I 
might be esteemed as a lover, I should be hated 
as a man. Highly sensible of the power of your 
beauty, I am determined to avoid an interview 
where my peace and honour may be for ever 
lest^-*— You have passions, you say, madam ; give 
me leave to answer, you have understanding ale^$ 
yeu have a heait swsceptible of the tend«s«st 
impressions, but a soul, if you would choose to 
awaken it, beyond an vnwarraiitable indul^getiea 
of them ; and let me intreat you, for your own 
sake, to resist any giddy impulse or ill-placed 
inclination which sbaU induce you to entertain 
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a thought prejudicial to your own honour, and 
repugnant to your virtue. 

^' I toOy madam, am far from being insensible. 
I too hare passions ; and would my situation, a 
few years ago, Bave allowed me a possibility of 
succeeding, I should legally have solicited that 
happiness which you are now ready to bestow. 
I had the honour of supping at Mr. D/s, where 
I first saw you; and 1 shall make no scruple in 
declaring, that I never saw a person so irresisti* 
bly beautifuJ, nor a manner so excessively enr> 
gaging; but the superiority of your ckpcvoa- 
fltances prevented any declaration on my side^ 
although I burnt with a flame as strong as ever 
fired the human breast. I laboured to conceal 
it. Time and absence at length abated a hope- 
less passion, and your marriage with my patron 
e£fectual]y cured it. Do not, madam, endeavour 
to rekindle that flame; do not destroy a tranquil- 
lity I have just begun to taste, and blast your 
own honour^ which has been hitherto unsullied. 
My best esteem is yours * but should 1 promise 
morei consider the fatal necessity I should be 
under of removing myself from an intercourse so 
dangerous. In any other commands, dispose of 

MADAM, 

Your humble servant."* 

• Vidt Etde't AOMdotM, p. 6, ri 8« 
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A character so pre-eminently good and wise 
tnust necessarily attach and preserve a multitude 
of friends; and accordingly few persons have 
been more revered and beloved by the great, the 
learned, and the virtuotis, than the subject of our 
biography. Among the nobility also of his time> 
two of the most celebrated for their worth and 
talents, John Lord Somers and Charles Montagu 
earl of HsWitx, were, we have seen, his most 
generous patrons. Lord Somers, remarks Mr.* 
Walp<5fe, was ^^ otie of those divine men, who^ 
like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned» 
while all thfe rest is tyranny, corruption^ and 
folly. All the traditional accounts of him, the 
historians of the last age, and its best authors, re- 
present him, as the most incorrupt lawyer, and 
the honestest statesman, as a master orator, a 
genius of the finest taste, and as a patriot of the 
noblest and most extensive views ; as a man, who 
dispensed blessings by his life, and planned them 
for posterity. He was at once the model of Ad- 
dison, and the touchstone of Swift.^ * 

Though such was the reputation of Addison 
during his life that scarce a shade of vice could 
be attributed to him, the malignant industry of 
succeeding times has endeavoured, by exaggerat- 
ing a trivial dispute, to fix a stain upon his 

• CtUlogne of Rojral and KoW« AnOton, wl. ii. p. lOT* Sd«di0o||« 
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memory. He has been accused of emjf jealoHsy, 
ant) malevolence in hi* conduct towards Mr^ 
Fope, whose irritable temper, ever ready to con- 
Yert slight, and perhaps indiscreet, ctrcasMtaBce# 
into intentional insolt and defiance, indnced bini 
to Mrrite, and, after the death of Addison, to fmh* 
lish, the following most severe lines, which, when 
their object no longer survived to dele nd himself, 
be had the audacity to present to the world as a 
fiuthful picture. The lines^ if considered in & 
poetical view, are admirable; but, as they will be 
found in a great measure devoid of truth, c«n 
Inflect nothing but dishonour on the man who 
wrote them. 

Peace to all vac\x\ but were there oae whose firei 
True genius kindles, and fair £uDe inspires ; 
Blest with each talent, and each art to please. 
And bom to write, converse, and Hre with ease : 
Should Mch a man, too fond to rule alom, ^ 
Bear, like the Tuck, no brotbei near tbs throQSk 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous e^es, 
And hate for arts that caus*d himself to ri»e; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without tneeHng, teach the rest to sneer ^ 
WBMng to wound, and yet afraid to iCdke^ 
Juat hint a fault, and hesitote diiUke ; 
Alike teierv'd to blame, or to commend* 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ^ 
Preading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
A*d so obliging, thai be ue?t9 ^iged; 
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like Cato, give his little .aengte lairs, 
And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
While wits and templars, every sentence raise^ 
. And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who bat most langh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if attictts were he?* 

Mr. RuiHiead in his life of Pope has attempted 
to substantiate this malignant accusation, by a 
detail of particulars calculated to throw the whole 
blame upon Mr. Addison, and to prove his having 
acted from motives of the basest kind. This 
partial narrative has been repeated by others, 
until the fair fame of Mr. Addison appeared 
likely to suffer irretrievable injury. At length, 
however, a gentleman fully adequate to the task 
stepped forward in his vindication, and almost 
completely rescued our aniable author from the 
fangs of malice. This very satisfactory and 
acute defence, wliich is now known to have been 
written by the celebrated Sir William Black- 
stonei and which first appeared in the second 
edition of the Biographia firitannica, it would be 
injustice to my subject and my readers not to 
insert. 

" The quarrel between Mr, Addison and Mr, 
Pope," observes the judge, " like others of the 
same kind, would deservedly have fallen intq 

• Wartoa*» fopt, v^. it. p. SO. 
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oblivion, bad it not been perpetuated by Mr. 
Pope's satyric muse. And the true grounds of 
it will probably never be cleared up to the entire 
satisfaction of the inquisitive public; as one of the 
parties had been dead many years before any of 
the particulars were divulged, and those which 
are now given us came only from Mr. Pope him- 
self. For neither the Bishop of Gloucester him- 
self, nor the digester of his materials, Mr. Ruff- 
head, could have any personal knowledge of the 
circumstances of that transaction. 

" The first notice we find of it in print is in 
that bitter but elegant character of A tticu£(, which 
was written, we are told, in Mr. Addison's life- 
time, and sent privately to him in manuscript in 
the year 1715 ; but was certainly not made pub- 
lic till two years after his death i was afterwards 
printed in Mr. Pope's Miscellanies; and finally 
ingrafted into his epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot in 
1733. The cause is obscurely glanced at in his 
letters, and scmps of letters, pul)lished by Mr. 
pope in his correspondence ; was more openly 
avowed in Mr. Warburton's notes on the epistle 
to Arbuthnot, verse 193, which were published 
ih 1752 J and the whole was drawn up into a 
regular charge, by Mr. Ruffhead in his life of 
Mr. Pope, printed 17^9 * 

• Pages 184, 19s, 8V0. 
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** The account given is shortly this : * That 
Mr. Addison's and Mr. Pope's friendship com- 
menced in 1713, and continued for some time 
with reciprocal esteem and affection ; that during 
this- period the translation of the Iliad was set on 
foot, and the subscription promoted by Mr. Ad- 
dison; and on the oth^r hand Mr. Pope defended 
his friend against the brutal attack of Dennis. 
At length Addison became jealous of Pope's 
genius, and encouraged Philips to asperse his 
character with respect to his political connec- 
tions; and soon after his jealousy discovered itself 
by a very peculiar circumstance. For upon 
Pope's advising with Mr. Addison about alter- 
ing the Rape of the Lock by inserting the machi- 
nery, he dissuaded him from so noble an improve- 
ment. That this circumstance first opened Mr. 
Pope's eyes with regard to the real character of 
his friend ; and his suspicions were soon after con- 
firmed by the publication of Mr. Tickell's trans- 
lation of the first book of Homer, in opposition 
to Mr. Pope's, which he was fully convinced, 
from many odd concurring circumstances, was 
indeed Mr. Addison's own performance. That 
this occasioned an open breach between Mr. Ad- 
dison and Mr. Pope, which Mr. Jervas and other 
common friends endeavoured to reconcile; but 
that Mr. Addison's unbecoming behaviour and 
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•cool contempt, %t an interview between thern^ 
attended by Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Gaj, 
rendered a reconciliation impracticable. That 
Mr* Pope, while yet warm with this provocation^ 
wrote the character abovementioned of Mr. Ad- 
difton. That abotU this timCf the Earl of War- 
wick, Mr. Addison's son-in4aw, told Mr. Pope,/ 
that it was in vain to think of being well with 
iiis frther, who was naturally a jealous man, and 
was hurt by Mr. Pqic's superior talents in poetiy 
to such a degree, that he had secretly encouraged 
Gildon to write something About Wycherty, in 
which he had taken occasion to abuse Mr, Pope 
^xi4 his ^^mily in a virulent maimer; and tluit 
]y(r. Addison paid him ten guineas as the wa^^ 
Mi his sc^ftrrility. That the next morning, aft^r 
he had received this information, he wrote Mr. 
Addison an expostuXatory lettea:, in which he 
inclosed the verses containing his chacacter; 
which had so good an effect upon him, that^ from 
that period to the tim« of his death, he alwajrs 
treated Mr. Pope with civility, and (as he be- 
lieved) with justice.' 

" If this account, and especially the .latter part 
,pf itj be founded in truth, Mr. Addison very justly 
deserved that severity with which his memory 
Jbas been treated by Mr, Pope and his professed ^ 
3><megyqst& But in justice to » jQ^^w;ter ao 
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smiftble t» that of Mr. Addison, now uaable to 
vindicate himself^ ure may be allowed to suspend 
^mr belief of it^till the accusation is better proved; 
«specially as it is evident from dates and facts, 
cbieflj [extant in Mr. Pope's own works, (but 
wliich bis Biographer has strangely misplaced 
and confounded) tbat the account given by Mr. 
RufFhead cannut possibly be altogether true, and 
is hardly accurate in a single particular. 

*^ it may be doubted whether the acquaintance 
between Addison and Pope did not commence as 
eariy as 1712. For Steele promised to bring 
Attm acquainted in February 1711-12.* And 
HFefind Mr. Addison, in October, X712,t warmly 
Meoffimending Mr. Pope to the world as a rising 
genius; ami in the succeeding mouth advisio^ 
his pubticatioQ of the Temple of Fame.} This 
acquaintance was probably improved into friend- 
diip by Mr. Pope's writing the j^ologue to Cato^ 
in April 17 IS. Aad as in the same year 171$, 
tlie impro^red edition of the Es^e of the Loc^ 
mu pwbli^hed,^ Mr* Addispn's supposed ad- 
f ice> discoarag^ig the proposed alterations, must 

• AMMODf Id :P«^f Woifci, Wk If. ^ U& 

X Letters to Steele, Not. 16, 1712. 

4 »<te»^t>e iKMk, mar.L Tiiiwfcall* Umh^Mmtlkt VIS. 
Dean Berkdey*!, lit of May, ITi^ 
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dierefore hvm ^eeh given in the veiy ii^JBUic^F* 
and not at the close of their friendship. If he 
gave such advicei it was probably his real opi- 
nion. He might tliink it dangerous to tamper 
with so beautiful a poein as the original, atid had 
perhapr no conception q( the art and ingenuity 
with which Mr* Pope was able to interweave 
the machinery, without breakiig the unity of 
design. It is not suggested that Mr. Addison 
disliked the improvement when^ made^ or dis- 
suaded him from publishing the poem in siud^ 
its improved state; which might have been a. 
reasonable ground of suspicion. But so trifling 
a circumstance as the difference of opinion upon 
the propriety of the hint when first started, 
could never be of itself sufficient to open Mr. 
Pope's eyes, and mark Mr. Addison's character 
as a compound of meanness and jealousy. 

** Indeed, it is plain that Mr. Pope at the time 
thought otherwise, or else was himself insincere. 
He drew his pen in defence of Cato in 1713, by 
writing a Narration of John Dennis's Frenzy, con- 
trary to the wish of Mr. Addison (who disap- 
proved so illiberal an attack, and published it, 
though against his consent.* And his letters to 
Mr. Addison in October, November, December, 

• fk>pe to A<ldi«on, SOCk Jaly, 17U. Stoete Co limot, 4tli i^g* 
1713. AddItioii«,Tol.ii.p.l()4. 
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and January following (which must . have been 
. vntten after his eyes had thus said, to have been 
.opened; are full of the strongest expressions of 
.friendship and confidence. He then intrusted 
to this man (whose jealousy he perceived had 
.been raised by the very mention of the sylphs 
and the gnomes) his. original design of translating 
.and commenting upon Homer. Mr. Addison 
i(who it seems did not think Achilles half so for- 
jnidable as Ariel in the hands of his poetical 
.rival) received this design . with great warmth of 
encouragement, and he was the first whose ad- 
vice determined Mr. Pope to undertake that 
.task.^. He also pressed him to turn it to the best 
pecuniary advantage, and for that purpose to, 
.^void engaging in any. party disputes, into which 
-^ feared he might be drawn by his intimacy 
.with Df« Swift, and the attention paid him by 
.many of the Tory ministry. The suspicions, if 
any, which Mr. Pope entertained of Mr. Addi- 
son's sincerity, from his advice about the Rape of 
the Lock, had surely by this time subsided ; as 
indeed they might well do, if nothing happened 
io.confirm them till the publication of Mr. TickelKsi 
Homer, which, instead of being sooUf was not til} 
about two years after. 

** In the mean time, a quarrel broke ou^ 

• Prefiut to Pope's lUad. 
▼OL. I. QQ 
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tween Mr. Pope and Ambrose Phitips, wiitck 
involTted Mr. Addisou in its consequences^ mod 
put a. period to the cordklit^r of their friendfii|p. 
Stung with the deputation which PUlipis -had 
acquired as a writer of pastorals, Pope wrote an 
ironical paper in the Guardian, April 27th, 171d, 
in ridicule of Philips. Mr. Addison immediateijr 
perceited the drift of it, and joined wdi Ms. 
-Pope in the laugh ; hut Steele understood and 
published It as b seriouis paneg3rric upon hs 
friend. When the jest was discovered, Philips 
seems to have been outrageously ai^iy, and to 
Jiave harboured a deep resentment. For in the 
spring of 1714, he took 'occasion to abuse Mr. 
Pope at Button*s coffee^iouse as a Tory^ and one 
united with Dr. Swift to write against the iWhig 
interest, and undermine the reputation of him- 
self, Steele, and Addison. Addison upon this 
came to Pope, and assured him df his disbelief 
-of this idle story, and hoped their fmndsfaip 
.would still ' cohtinue.* Yet 'he seems to hav« 
l»een sOmewhat staggered in respect to Mr. Pop^% 
party attaehanents,! against whicih he had » cau- 
tioned him more than once in the precediag 
year;t and avcoolness certainly ensued, whi^k 
continued for several moatfas. .During this 

• Letter to the Hon. , 8th Jane, 1714. 
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jestrangemeut, the interview mentioned by M^, 
Ruffl^ead* is more likely to have happened than 
at the period in which he places it, the latter end 
of t^e year 1715, when in reality there was no 
rupture between them. Mr. Pope, it is confessed 
by his .biographer, conducted himself at this in- 
terview with great impetuosity and warmth ; and 
Mr. Addison, who was of a colder constitution, 
and much Mr. Pope's superior both in age and 
statioui might possibly behave with too much 
ka^t€ur and reserve. But that he harboured no 
malice against him, appears from his subsequent 
conduct. 

** For the sudden revolution in politics that 
happened at the death of Queen Anne, and 
brought Mr. Addison and his friends into power 
;an^ office, most certainly gave him an oppor- 
tunity of mortifying, if not crushing, his compe- 
titor, ip case he had been mean enough to wish 
it. On the contrary, from that instant he was 
inclined to forget all animosities, and offered his 
services, nay his interest at court, to Mr. Pope; f 
to which he returned a very waspish and dis- 
,4ainful answer : J but however, in a few weeks 

•Page 191. 

t Letter from Jenrai, SOfh Angwt, Vfl^ 
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afterwards, Pope softened his tone, and wrote a 
more complaisant letter to Mr. Addison himself, 
yet mixed with some distrust and resentment.* 
Civilities upon this were again renewed between 
them ; insomuch that, in April, 1715, we find Mr. 
Pope going to Mr. Jervas's, on purpose to meet 
Mr. Addison ; f and in the same year he wrote 
his panegyrical epistle in verse, to be prefixed to 
Mr. Addison's Dialogues on Medals. 

" At length the great and inexpiable offence 
was given by Mr. Addison to Mr. Pope, by per- 
mitting Mr. Tickell, his dependant, and after- 
wards his under-secretary, to publish a translation 
of the first book of the Iliad • in the beginning 
of June, 1715, just at the time when the first 
volume of Mr. Pope's work was delivered to his 
subscribers. Whether this book was translated 
by Mr. Addison himself in his younger days, 
or whether he only revised and corrected Mr. 
Tickell's performance, cannot be pronounced with 
certainty, unless the public were in possession 
of those odd concurring circumstances which con- 
vinced Mr. Pope himself, that it was Mr. Addi- 
son's own translation, though he certainly thought 
otherwise when he penned the charf.cter of 

• Idth of October* 1714. 

t 0>y to CongreTe, 7th AftB, ifki. 
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lAtticus.* , To apologize for its publication at so 
critical a juncture, the following advertisement 
'was perfixed by Mr. Tickell, tbougb that circum- 
stance was industriously suppressed in all Mr. 
Pope's publications on the subject: * I fnust in- 
form the reader, that when I began this first 
book, I had some thoughts of translating the 
whole Iliad; but I bad the pleasure of being dir 
verted from that design, by finding the work was 
fallen into a much abler hand • I would not there- 
fore be thought to have any other view in pub- 
lishing this small specimen of Homer's Iliad, than 
to bespeak (if possible) the favour of the public 
to a translation of Homer's Odyseis, wherein I 
have already made some progress.' 

" Whether, on the supposition that the speci- 
men was Mr. Addison's own (and it is not un- 
worthy of him,) he chose to indulge the vatiity 
of an author, by shewing how well he could have 
performed the whole, or whether (supposing it 
Mr. Tickell's, whom he loved and patronized 
with all the affection of a father,) he really meant 
to have conferred on him a pecuniary obligation 
by promoting a subscription for his Odyssey, as 

* In the original maniucript of thb character wat inserted th^ 
following coaplet : 

Who, when two wits on rival themes contest. 
Approves of both, bat Ulces the worst the best« 
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ke hsd before done * §ot Mr. Pope^^ Iliad, it must 
be acknowledged, tbat in dther case the publicn- 
tion was indiscreet and ill-timed* It is true, that 
Mr. Pope's finances could not now be materially 
affected, Had the public decided in favour ^ 
Tickell^s translation; for his subscription was 
•full, and his contract with Lintot was complete. 
But it certainly bore too much tiie appearance of 
rivalship and competition; and was, in either 
light, a weakness below Mr. Addison's station 
Bnd character. It is not to be wondered at there- 
fore, that a man of so irritable a disposition «9 
Mr. Pope IB acknowledged to have beeo, was 
hurt beyond measure' by this transaction; and it 
is probable, diat the character of Atticus was writ- 
ten in the heat of his resentment on this occa- 
sion, as he expressed the very sarbe sentiments 
to Mr. Craggs in his letter of 15th July, 1715. 
But it does not appear (as Mr. Ruffhead asserts) 
that there was any open breach between Mn 
Addison and Mr. Pope upon this occasion; and 
Pope expressly tells Craggs there was none. 
Had any such happened, and had Mr. Addison 
tiien shewn the temper ascribed to him by Mr^ 
Pope*8 biographer, he would hardly, in the Free*- 
holder of May 7, 17 16, have bestowed such enco^ 
miums on Mr. Pope's translation of the Iliad. 
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" Upon the whole, however Mn Pope mhj he. 
excusable for |)enning such a character, of hift 
fHend in the first transports of poetical indign^r 
tidn, it reflects no great honour on his fedings to 
have kept it in petto for six years, till after the 
death of Mr. Addison, and then to permit its 
publication (whether by recital or copy makes no 
material difference;)* and at length, at the disr 
tance of eighteen years, hand it down to posterity 
ingrafted into one of his capital productions. No- 
thing surely could justify so long and so deep a 
resentment, unless the slory be true of the com- 
merce between Addison and Gildon, which mil 
require to be very fully proved before it can be 
believed of a gentleman who was so amiable in 
his moral character, and who (in his own case) 
had two years, before expressly disapproved of a 
personal abuse upon Mr. Dennis. The person, 
indeed, from whom Mr. Pope is said to haye re- 
ceived this anecdote, about the time of his. writ- 
ing the character (viz. about July, 1715,) vas no 
other than the £arl of Warwick, son-in-law to 
M^. Addison himself; and the something ^out 
Wycherley, (in which the story supposes that 
Addison hired Gildon to abuse Pope and his fa- 
mily) is explaine,d by a v^i^te pn the Dunciad, L 
296. to mean a pamphlet containing Mr. Wychcr- 
• 3iihop AtterbfMir't LeOw-^fllkb Fel>. 17S1-S* 
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fcys life. Now it happens that, iir July, iT^^i 
the Earl of Warwick (who died at the age of 
twenty-three, in August, 1721,) was only a boy of 
seventeen, and not likely to be entrusted with 
such a secret by a statesman between forty and 
fifty, with whom it does not appear he was any 
way connected or acquainted ; * for Mr. Addi* 
son was not married to his mother the Countess 
of Warwick till the following year, 17l6; "or 
could Gildon have been employed in July, 171 5< 
to write Mr, Wycherley's life, who lived till the; 
December following. As therefore so many in- 
consistencies are evident in the story itself, which 
never found its way into print till near sixty 
years after it is said to have happened, it will be 
no breach of charity to suppose that the whole 
of it was founded on some misapprehension in 
either Mr. Pope or the Earl ; and unless better 
proof can be given,. we shall readily acquit Mn 
Addison of this the most odious part of the 
charge." f 

Of this exculpatory essay it may justly be said^ 
that it has succeeded in refuting every accusation 



• The Judge is in tbis pardcolar mistaken, as we have already had 
proof that Addison was familiar with the Eari, and a near neighbwir 
jto the CoutcM, so early as in dke year 1706. 

> fiiographia Uritannica, toU lit, 8d edit, p. 56, ST, 58» 
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sftve one; that, for initance, which chargps Mr. 
Addison with having executed this ill-timed ver^ 
sion himself; a supposition which Sir ^illiam 
has left still involved In much mystery and un» 
certainty. 

Since the period, however when these obser- 
vations were sent to the Biographia, namely, in 
1778, a little further light has been thrown upon 
those odd conairring circumstances which induced 
Pope to suppose the translation the work of Ad« 
dison. 

In 1779, Johnson published his Lives of the 
Poets; and in bit biography of Tickell, on men- 
tioning Pope's opinion as to the author of this at- 
tempt, he literally transcribes the following pas* 
sage from Spence's manuscript anecdotes, as con- 
taining- the poet's reasons for his suspicion. 

*^ There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) 
between Mr. Addison and me for some time; 
and we had not been in company together, for a 
good while^ any where but at Button's coffee- 
house^ where I used to see him almost every day. 
—On his meeting me there, one day in particu- 
lar, he took mc aside, and said he should be glad 
to dine with me at such. a tavern, if 1 stayed till 
those people were gone (Budgell and Philips.) 
He went accordingly, and after dinner Mr. Ad- 
ijson satd^ ' That he had wanted for some time 
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to talk with me ; that his friend Tickell had for^ 
meriy, whilst at Oxford, translated tl» first book 
of the lUad; that he desigped to print it, and 
bad desired him to look it over ; that he must 
therefore beg that I would not desire him to look 
over my first book, because, if he did, it would 
have the air of double-dealing/ I assured htaciy 
lliat I did not at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that 
he was going to publish his translation ; that .he 
certainly had as much ri^t to translate any au« 
thor as myself; and that publishing both was 
entering on a fair stage. I then added, that I 
would not desire him to look over my first book 
of the Iliady because he had looked over Mr^ 
Tickelf s ; but could wish to have the benefit of 
his ol^ervatkms on the second, whick 1 had then 
finished, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched 
upon. Accordingly I sent him the second book 
the next morning, and Mr. Addison a few days 
after returned it, with very high commends-* 
tions. Soon after it was generally known that 
Mr. Tickell was publishing the first book of the 
JUady I met Dr. Young in the street, and upon 
our falling into that subject, the Doctor expressed 
a great deal of surprise at TickelFs having had 
•uch a translation so long by him. He said, that 
it was inconceivable to him, and that there must 
be some mistake in the matter; that each used 
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4o communicate to the ot^er whatever verses tfaey 
wrote^ even to the least things; that Tickell 
tould hot have been busied in so long a woiit 
there, without his knowing something of the 
matter; and that he had never heard a single 
word on it till on this occasion. This surprise 
•f Dr. Young, togeth^ with what Steele has said 
against Tickell in relation to this affair, inake it 
highly probable^ that there was some underhand 
dealing in that btisiuess; and indeed HckeU 
himself, who is a very fair worthy man, has since^ 
in a manner, as good as owned it to me. Wheii 
it was .introduced into a conversation between 
Mr. Tickelland Mr. Pope by a third person^ 
Tickell did riot deny it ; which, considering his 
honour and zeal fcir his departed friend, was the 
same as owning* itt'^ 

There is no reason to suppose from this ac- 
count of Pope, that Addison acted any other 
part than what he professed. He had, he ac- 
knowledged, seen and looked over^ and therefore 
probably corrected and • improved,* Tickell's 
version; and his readily owning these circum- 
stances to Pope with a view to prevent any ap- 

• Watto, the printer, dtelar«d that the copy of tbe tnwiUHon of tho 
irit book of the Iliad wai in Ticktil*i haod-WrithBg, hd moch cor* 
rtcted and inter l ined by Addison. 
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pearance of double-dealing, as he expresses it, is 
ia striking proof that he felt no impropriety or 
malevolence in his conduct towards the bard of 
Twickenham. Pope himself confesses the trans- 
action, as described by Addison, to be fair and 
honourable, and yet shortly afterwards, merely 
because Dr. Young had not been consulted with 
regard to this -version, and because Tickell, per- 
haps justly offended at the suspicions entertain- 
edy preserved a rigid silence, he . accuses our au- 
thor of underhand dealing, and of having himself 
translated what he wished should be ascribed to 
his friend. 

It appears, however^ from a late publication^ 
that these were not all the circumstances which 
weighed with Pope in forming his opinion. Dr. 
Uurd, in his Discourse on the Life of Bishop 
Warburtpn, has given us an additional statement, 
and at the same time favoured us with his own. 
ideas upon the evidence. Speaking of ^ the Ad- 
vertisement prefixed to Tickell's version, and 
which we have already transcribed in the preced- 
ing pages, he observes : 

*' To the words in this advertisement— wAen ; 
I began this first 6ooit— Mr. Pope affixes this note 
---^See the first line of the Dedication. 

" Turning to the dedication, we find it begins 
Ihus — * When I first entered upon this transla* 
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' tion, I was ambitious of dedicating it to the late 

Lord Halifax * over against which words is 

likewise entered, in Mr. Pope's hand, the folio w- 

* ing note, The translator' was first known to him 
(Lord Halifax) four months before his death. He 
died in Mai/, 1715. 

" Now, from comparing these two notes toge- 
ther, one sees clearly how Mr. Pope reasoned on 
the matter. He concluded from Tickell's say- 
ing, — when he first entered on this trandatum, that 
is, began this first book, he thought of dedicating his 
work to Lord HalifaXy'^-'^ihBt he could not have 
entertained this thought, if he had not at that 
time been known to Lord Halifax. But it was 
certain, it seems, that Mr. Tickell was jfr.^ known 
to tihat lord only four months before his death, 
in May, 17^5 ; whence it seemed to follow, that 
this first book bad been written within, or since 
that time. 

** Admitting this conclusion to be rightly made 

* by Mr. Pope, it must indeed be allowed, that ke 
had much reason for his charge of insincerity on 

' Mr. Addison, who, as a friend that had gredt 
influence with the translator, would not have 
advised, or even "permitted, such a design to be 
entered upon and prosecuted by him at this junc- 
ture. But there seems not the least ground for 
such a couplusion. ^ Lord Halifax was the great 
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pittraii of idts and pqets: aii4 if Tickell h^ 
formed his design of tFfinsIating the Iliad loqg 
before Mr. Pope wa9 k|io,wii to have engaged ift 
that work, he might vc^ry well be supposd ip 
likink of dedicating it to this Mecsna^t i^ much 
a stranger as he then was to him. Nothing is 
moie common than such intentions in Hterary 
men, al4i<nigh ^t* fope might be disposed to 
conduct himseUy ip. suck a.case, with moi^e deU^^- 
.cac^^aAd dignity. 

" I see the^i no jreason to infer from the pre- 
mises, (that .Mr. Tickell began to j^^t bq^k J>)3it 
ffi)tir montJis l^fore Lord Halifax's /death. ^qr 
any ^ingthat appears to the cqnticati^, iie npii^t 
.hare btgm^ or even ^nwAedi it fcf>^ years befo^ 
that event, and hav« only.relixKiuished the tho^gf^f s 
of prosecuting his .translation from thp time/th^t 
he found tUs work had falUny as he says, ifitoafi 
abler, that is, Mr. Pope's hand. 

'' These passages, however, of the Advertisemeni 
and Dediciniiont rejected upon and compared tp^ 
gether, furnished ]^r» Pope, as I suppqse, witii 
the chief of those j^^<i c<mcurrwg cirqiffi^ances, 
which, as we are tq\^* convi!)ced him ^i^t ^^s 
translation of the fii;sti book of the Iliad w^ pub- 
lished with Mr. A4<ii^ii'^ participation, if ^1191 
•composed by. him. |f the.work^ha^ lt»,e^n begufi 
• lR4beatttatoii«hiEpUtle to Jlr.JjtallMM^ 
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hut four months before its lappeaj^ce, it mu^t 
have bfeen at least by his allowance and pajrtid- 
pation'; if before thdt time, (Mr, TickeU's ac- 
quaintance with Lord Halifax not being of so 
early a date,) it was, most probably, his own com- 
position. And to tiiis httter opinion, it seems, 
'Mr. Pope inclined." 

That Addison did not discourage the publica- 
tion nof TickelFs translation, is evident from his 
iQanly avowal to Pope, who made no objection 
to t^e design. That it was begun, however, but 
ybvr moAths before its appearance, there is not 
the least reason, as Dr. Hurd as fully proved; 
for supposing. The feet, when scrutinized, ad- 
mits of a probable solution ; for who cim con- 
ceive Addison guilty of a deliberate lie ! As our 
author affirmed to Pope, Tickell had sometime 
ago translated thefirst book<at Oxford; not now 
willing, hbwever, to interfere with Pope's Iliad, 
yet conseious of the merit of his own translation, 
anid desirous both of attempting a version of the 
Odyssey, and of convincing the world that be 
coUld rival Mr. Pope, and, therefore, merited 
encouragement, he, with Mr. Addison's assist- 
ance, who had taken care previously to inform Pope 
of the scheme, published th^ first book of the Iliad, 
dMit the* public might contrast it with Pdp^s 
version,' and ascertain his ability to- undertake the 
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Odyssey. That the world, however, might net 
suppose there was any sinister object in view, or 
any wish to injure Mr. Pop0| the attempt vras 
not made until his subscription was full, and his 
contract with the bookseller cl^ied. 

This statement appears to include the simple 
truth. Pope, however, highly p^fToked at the 
time chosen for this attempt, and wUBng out of 
revenge to fix upon Mr. Addison thc^ ^igma of 
jealousy and envy, became guilty of i^ gross 
piece of disingenuousness. In making his ctmtffi 
he totally omitted the advertisement, which, ii^ 
the most unequivocal terms, points out the object 
of the translator — to bespeak^ ifpos^k^ thefavam* 
of the public to a translation of Homer's Odyssey » 

Mr. Addison, as Sir William Blackstone has 
observed, loved Tickell with the affection of a 
father ; he declared, and I have no doubt thought, 
his friend's version equal, if not superior, to 
Pope's ; he was also attentive to his pecuniary 
interest, and thought that nothing would better 
secure a subscription for his Odyssey thai^ prov- 
ing to the world, that, if he had chosen to com^ 
forward, he could have successfully contended 
with Mr. Pope in the Iliad. 

In doing all this, especially as he had prer 
viously acquainted Mr. Pope . with the desigq^, 
(a circumstance unknown to Blackstone, I seie 
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nothing whidi can cpnvict .Addison of an impro*- 
per motive. We may suppose, indeed, (for where 
exists human nature without a frailty?) that, as 
he bad taken much pains to correct and improve 
Hx^ translation of Tickell, he might indulge his 
Tcmity and amhition/ sp far as to wish, both for 
hh own gratification as well as that of his friend, 
thjat it might be esteemed equal or superior to 
Pope's; a wish, which, as there was avowedly 
90 intention of prosecuting this verspn of the 
Iliad, must be deemed perfectly veni^l^ 

Disappointment, however, followed the at- 
tempt; the public justly gave a preference to 
the Homer of Pope, and Tickell no longer thought 
of naturalizing the beauties of the Odyssey, 

Notwithstanding this result, which proved fatal 
to hii$ friend's project, Addison possessed too 
much <»iidour, and a bosom too free from jea^ 
lousy and envy, not to acknowledge publicly the 
great merit of Mr. Pope's translation. He has 
even gone further; and in the Freeholder for 
May 7, 17l6> he has spoken of this beautiful 
poem in teifi^ of the highest praise. 

From what has been now brought forward, 
there can be, I should think, no doubt that the 
only blot which thfe enemies of Mr. Addison con- 
ceived thems^lve|s to „have , 4|flc^,Y,^|re4 in his 
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moral character, has been completely, obltto> 
rated. 

The literary and intellectual powers of our au- 
thor forming the subject of the immediately suc- 
ceeding essays, I shall close this sketch of- his 
life and virtues with the following exquisite tri- 
bute to his memory, the production of his belovecf 
^end Mr. Hckell. It may be termed, without 
dispute, one of the most affecting elegies in our 
language; and, what is still more exalted praise^ 
worthy of the object it laments. 

It is addressed to the Earl of Warwick, and 
was prefixed, by Tic|cell, to the quarto edition of 
his patron's works. 

If dumb too long the drooping Muse hath stay'd^ 
And left her debt to addison unpaj'd. 
Blame not her silence, waswick, bat bemoan. 
And judge, oh judge, my bosom by your own! 
What mourner e^er felt poetic fires! 
Slow comes the verse that real woe inspires ; 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art^ 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart 
Can I forget the dismal night, that gave 
My soul's best part for ever to the grave! 
How nlent did his old companions tread, v *^ 
,Bj midmght lampa, themansbns of the dead; 
Through brea^iiag statues, then unheeded things^ 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kingsl 
What awe did the slow solenm knell inspire, 
Itie pealoig oigaa, and the pausing choirl 
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The duties by the Uwii<*rob'd prelate payd« 
And the last words, that dust to dust conr^'d! < 
While speechless o*er thj closing grave we beXid« 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend ! 
Oh gone for ever! take this long adieu, 
''And sleep in peace with thy own Montagu** 

To strew fresh laurels let the task be nune» 
A frequent pilgrim at thy sacred shrine. 
Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan^ 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy stone* 
If e'er from me thy lov*d memorial part. 
May shame afflict this alienated heart; 
Of thefe forgetful, if I form a song. 
My lyre be broken, and untun*d my tongue; 
My grief be doubled, from thy image free. 
And mirth a torment* unchastis*d by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy iles alone, 
(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown) 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below: 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excell'd ; 
Chiefs, graced with scars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom stood; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were gtvcn* 
: And saints, who taught, and led the way to heavtii« 
Ne'er to these chambers, where the mighty rest^ 
Since Aetr fSEnmdation, came a nobler guest; 
Nor e'er was to the bowert-of bliss eonvegF'd 
A Ukna s^t, or more welcome shade* 

• BarUfHalUta* 
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In ^htMt new tegion io the jiist fcss*gn^d» v 
Wbtt new employnents ploMe tb' unbodjr'd ttsiidt 
A winged Tirtue, through 6i* ethereal sky. 
From world to world nnwearied does he €j. 
Or corioua trace the long laborious naae 
Of hekVn*t decrees, where wondering aagels gaaa? 
Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How MICHAEL battlM, and the dragon fell? 
Or mixt with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essa^'d below? 
Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind^ 
A task well suited to thy gentle mind ? 
Ob, if sometimes thy spotless form descend. 
To me tby aid, thou guardian genius, lend ! 
When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms^ 
When pain di^stresses, or when pleasure charms^ 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart. 
And turn from ill a frul and feeble heart; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before. 
Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more. 

That awful form (which ^o ye heavens decree^ 
Must still be lov'd and still deplored by me) 
la nightly visions seldom fails to rise^ 
Or roused by faoey* meets my waking eyes. 
If business 4mlis, or croMrded courts invite, 
Th* aublemish*d statesman seemsto strike my sight; 
If on the stage i seek to 'sooth my cafe 
I meet his soul wbitch hveathes in Catq diere; 
If pensTve to the rural shades I rove. 
His shape overtakes me in the iontly grdjre : 
^was there of just and good be reasoned strong, 
Clear'd some great trntlv pt rais'^l some serious soog; 
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These patient thew*4 us tbe, %nse oottner fb «teer» 
A candid censor, and a frifoad «e?ere; 
There taught ns how to Uve^ and (oh! t06 bi^ 
The price of knowledge) t^aght tu how to die* 

Thou hill whose brow the antique stmctnres gracc^ 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Wh^, once so lov'd, whene'er thy bower appears. 
O'er my dim eye-balls glance these sudden tears! 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fauw 
T^y sloping walks and unpolluted airt 
How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged tr^s. 
Thy noon-tide shadow, and thy evening breeze! 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 
Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more! 
No more the summer in thy glooms allay'd. 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-tide shades ! 

From other ills, however fortune frown'd. 
Some refage in the Muses' art I found; 
Beluctant now I touch the trembling string. 
Bereft of him who taught me how to sing : 
And these sad accents, murmur'd o'er his urn. 
Betray that absence, they attempt to mourn. 
Oh t must I then (now fresh my bosom bleeds. 
And Craggs in death to Addison succeeds) 
The verse, begun to one lost friend, prolong. 
And weep a second in th' unfinbh'd song? 

These works divine, which, on his death-bed laid^ 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring sage convey'd^ 
Great, but ill-omen'd monument of fame ; 
Nor he survived to give, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy social spirit flies. 
And dose to his, bow soon ! thy ooffin fits* 
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Blest pdr! wliofe imi«ii future bards shall tdl 
la future tongues: each other's boast, farewell! 
Farewell! i^hami join'd in fame^ m friendship try^d. 
No chance eould 'serer, nor the grave <iivide.* 

* «« Addlaon'i works,** says Atterlrary, " came to my hand* 
yesterday, October 15ch, 1721. I camiot bat Mat it a very odd set 
or laddeiits, tbat the book ahould be dedicated by a dead man to a 
dead man (Mr# Crafgs;)'and even tbat the new patron (Lord 
Warwick) to whom Tickell chose to inscribe his Terses, shonld be 
dead also before they were poblisbed. Had I been in the editor's 
place, I sinrnld have been a little apprehensive for myself, under a 
thoaght that eveiy one who had any hand in tiiat work, was to die 
before the pnbUcation of it." 
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